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I. 

THOMAS  AQUINAS  AND  LEO  XIII. 

AS  an  ecclesiastical  diplomat,  Leo  XIII  will  no  doubt  take 
high  rank  among  the  popes  of  modern  times.  He  had  no 
power  to  marshal  armies  and  to  set  in  motion  crusades  against 
refractory  dissenters,  as  did  Innocent  III,  nor  did  he  exercise  the 
function  of  Elimination  against  princes.  And  yet  his  moral  influ- 
ence throughout  the  bounds  of  all  western  Christendom  has  been 
notably  great.  He  has  elevated  the  papacy  to  a position  of  world- 
wide influence  such  as  it  has  not  had  since  the  Reformation.  Not 
before  in  their  history  have  the  different  portions  of  Protestantism 
had  so  kindly  a feeling  toward  a pope.  For  the  moment  room  has 
been  made  even  for  a feeling  of  toleration  for  the  papacy  itself. 
Both  feelings  are  due  to  the  impression  made  by  the  virtues  of 
Leo’s  private  character.  This  impression  was  enhanced  by  the 
exceptional  mental  vigor  Leo  displayed  into  a high  age  and  the 
youthful  interest  he  manifested  to  the  very  end  in  current  events, 
and  which  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  equaled  in  recent  times.  This 
personal  sympathy  of  Protestants,  strange  to  say,  has  been  ac- 
corded to  Leo  in  spite  of  his  sweeping  condemnations  of  Protestant- 
ism. His  encyclicals*  have  denounced  the  Reformation,  with  its 
novel  doctrines,  as  having  produced  “sudden  tumults  and  most 
audacious  revolts,  especially  in  Germany.”  Its  so-called  philoso- 
phy is  made  the  mother  of  unnumbered  pests,  such  as  communism, 
socialism  and  nihilism.  The  ultimate  fruit  of  the  Lutheran  revolt 
is  the  ruin  of  morals. f In  one  of  his  very  first  encyclicals  the  evan- 

* June  29,  1881;  August  1,  1897,  etc. 

t Ruinam  morum  ultimam  maturavit,  Encyclical,  August  1,  1897. 
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gelical  schools  of  Rome  were  reprobated  which  had  been  “ impu- 
dently planted  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  pope,  in  which  children 
of  tender  years  are  fed  with  abominable  errors,  and  from  which  go 
forth  influences  most  baneful  and  most  injurious  to  morals.”  Such 
language  might  seem  to  be  impolitic,  and  yet  it  remains  true  that 
the  Protestant  world  was  moved  with  genuine  personal  grief 
when  Leo  died. 

In  the  histories  of  Christian  doctrine  Leo  will  take  a different 
rank  from  that  he  is  likely  to  hold  in  the  records  of  papal  diplomacy. 
It  will  be  much  inferior  to  that  of  his  good-natured  predecessor. 
LTncler  Pius  IX  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception  was 
announced  and  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  was  decreed  by 
the  vote  of  the  famous  Vatican  Council,  1870.  There  are,  however, 
at  least  two  encyclicals  issued  by  Leo  which  are  ecclesiastical  and 
theological  in  import,  and  have  more  than  a passing  interest. 
They  show  the  intrepid  courage  and  the  originality  of  Leo's  mind. 
The  one  promulgated  September  13,  1896,  declaring  the  orders  of 
the  Anglican  Church  invalid,*  was  calculated  to  strike  a certain 
wing  of  English  churchmen  with  dismay  and  at  the  same  time  to 
afford  innocent  amusement  to  most  Protestants  at  the  predicament 
in  which  they  were  placed.  Protestants,  who  are  not  Episcopalians, 
read  with  intense  interest  the  annals  of  the  Anglican  Reformation, 
but,  with  most  of  the  eminent  actors  in  that  great  religious  move- 
ment, have  cared  very  little  whether  or  not  a ministry  can  trace  its 
pedigree  of  episcopal  imposition  of  hands  far  into  the  precise  past, 
so  only  it  be  of  apostolic  mind.  In  vain,  it  will  be  remembered,  did 
Mr.  Gladstone  appeal  to  the  pope  to  withhold  his  judgment.  An 
honored  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  said  to  me  the 
other  day  that  Leo’s  decision  did  not  change  anything.  No, 
certainly  it  did  not.  Historic  fact  remains  fact.  But  the  papal  de- 
cision concerning,  as  it  does,  a general  principle  of  Church  polity, 
will  probably  be  final  for  the  Latin  communion,  and  blasts  the  hope 
of  union  between  Rome  and  Canterbury  on  the  basis  of  orders 
presumed  to  be  equally  valid. 

The  other  encyclical  affecting  theological  principles  singled  out 
Thomas  Aquinas  as  the  authoritative  teacher  of  faith  and  morals 
in  these  latter  days.  We  should  be  inclined  to  pronounce  Alphonso 
da  Liguori  the  favorite  theologian  of  Pius  IX.  In  our  estimation 
Leo  made  a far  better  choice.  Thomas  never  went  quite  as  far 
in  the  adulation  of  Mary  as  did  Alphonso,  and  while  he  lacked 
the  latter’s  pious  verbiage  he  certainly  was  his  equal  in  pious 


* Declaramus  ordinationes  ritu  anglicana  adas  omnino  nullas. 
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fervor  and  his  superior  in  judicious  theological  statement.  Leo’s 
encyclical  ccterni  patris,  issued  August  4,  1879,  pronounced  Thomas 
by  far  the  prince  and  master  of  all  the  scholastic  doctors,  as  the 
safest  guide  of  Christian  philosophy  in  the  battle  of  faith  and  reason 
against  the  skeptical  and  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  is  declared  to  have  been  keen  in  perception, 
tenacious  in  memory,  most  pure  in  life,  a rare  lover  of  truth  and 
equipped  beyond  all  in  human  knowledge,  a man  to  be  compared 
to  the  sun — he  warmed  the  earth  with  the  heat  of  his  virtues, 
and  filled  it  with  the  brightness  of  his  doctrinal  teaching.  In  his 
limpid  and  angelic  mind  the  divine  truth  shines  forth  upon  us, 
whether  the  wisdom  be  taken  from  the  Scriptures  or  from  tra- 
dition. As  for  his  philosophy,  every  part  of  it  was  developed  with 
skill  and  pushed  to  solid  conclusions.  And  so  well  did  Thomas 
treat  the  questions  concerning  God  and  created  being,  that  nothing 
remains  to  be  desired  in  the  method,  vigor  and  soundness  of  the 
argumentation,  or  in  lucid  perspicuity  of  statement.  Thomas  not 
only  successfully  warred  against  all  the  errors  of  former  times,  but 
supplied  the  invincible  weapons  against  such  errors  as  might  arise 
later.  He  set  to  rest  once  for  all  the  discord  between  faith  and 
reason,  exalting  the  dignity  of  each,  and  yet  keeping  them  in 
friendly  alliance.  In  this  age,  when  the  pursuit  of  physical  science 
is  held  in  such  esteem,  he  is  to  be  studied  as  a corrective  and  guide. 
For  the  enlightenment  and  restoration  of  all  who  have  become 
alienated  from  the  Catholic  faith  nothing  could  be  more  effective, 
if  we  except  the  divine  aid,  than  the  solid  teachings  of  the  Fathers 
and  the  Schoolmen.  Nothing  could  be  more  timely  for  the  welfare 
of  both  home  and  society  than  to  present  the  teachings  of  the  an- 
gelic doctor.  Schools  and  colleges  can  do  no  better  than  to  teach 
the  doctrines  as  set  forth  in  the  volumes  of  Thomas.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Catholic  faith,  for  the  good  of  society,  for  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge  in  all  the  sciences,  all  were  exhorted  to  re- 
store the  “golden  wisdom  of  Thomas  and  to  propagate  it  far  and 
near.”  The  preface  to  the  papal  edition  of  the  encyclical  attacks 
the  Lutheran  pest  and  poison,  Lutheriana  pestis,  Lutherianum 
virus  * 

In  1880  Leo  again  honored  Thomas,  by  pronouncing  him  the 
patron  of  Catholic  schools. 

A comparison  between  the  most  eminent  theologian  of  the 
thirteenth  century  and  the  most  distinguished  pontiff  of  the  nine- 

* I follow  the  text  of  the  Roman  edition.  The  more  important  parts  are  given 
by  Mirbt,  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  des  Papstthums.  2d  edition,  1901,  pp.  391-393 
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teenth  century  it  is  not  the  design  to  attempt.  One  might  as  well 
attempt  to  compare  the  Lombardy  poplar  and  the  apple  tree. 
The  two  were  most  unlike.  Leo  was  a prelate;  Thomas  was  a 
theologian.  Leo  was  a ruler;  Thomas  a student.  Leo  lived  to  be 
twice  as  old  as  Thomas.  The  pope  was  spare;  the  portrait  of 
Thomas  represents  him  as  stout,  full-fleshed.  Leo  wrote  pious 
lyrics,  Thomas  wrote  devotional  hymns.  The  former  had  literary 
grace;  the  latter  did  not  lack  that  quality,  but  he  was  pre-emi- 
nently a thinker,  and  a teacher  of  thinkers.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Leo’s  commendation  of  Thomas  Aquinas  commanded 
the  attention  of  the  theological  world  in  a marked  way,  and 
stirred  anew  the  interest  of  students  in  the  writings  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Schoolmen. 

Leo  placed  another  monument  to  Thomas’  memory  when  he 
ordered  the  splendid  edition  of  his  works,  called  the  Leonine  edi- 
tion, whose  publication  began  in  1882,  and  for  which  the  admiring 
pontiff  set  apart  300,000  lire.  For  English  readers  the  life  of 
Thomas  is  most  satisfactorily  related  by  Roger  V aughan,  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Sydney.* 

Thomas  Aquinas,  called  the  angelic  doctor,  is  the  prince  of  the 
Schoolmen,  and  next  to  St.  Augustine,  the  most  eminent  divine 
of  the  Latin  Church. t He  was  a man  of  rare  genius,  wisdom  and 
purity  of  life.  He  had  an  unrivaled  power  of  orderly  and  vigorous 
statement.  Under  his  masterly  hand  the  scholastic  doctrines 
were  organized  into  a complete  and  final  system.  He  expounded 
them  with  transparent  clearness  and  fortified  them  with  powerful 
arguments  from  Scripture,  tradition  and  reason.  He  belongs  to 
the  second  period  of  Scholasticism,  its  period  of  full  bloom,  and  he 
was  the  most  perfect  master  of  the  scholastic  method.  Anselm 
and  Peter  Abaelard  were  the  brightest  names  of  the  first  period. 

Among  Thomas’  contemporaries  were  Albertus  Magnus  and 
Bonaventura;  Duns  Scotus  was  a little  younger,  as  Alexander 
of  Hales  was  older.  Long  before  Leo  ascended  the.  papal  throne, 
popes  and  councils  repeatedly  acknowledged  Thomas’  authority 
as  a teacher  of  Catholic  theology.  He  was  canonized  fifty  years 
after  his  death  by  John  XXIII,  1323,  and  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a “doctor  of  the  Church,”  1567. 

Thomas  of  Aquino,  as  he  is  usually  styled  by  German  and  Italian 
writers,  was  born  about  1225,  near  Aquino,  in  the  territory  of 

* London,  1871,  1872,  2 vols.  It  is  based  largely  upon  the  learned  and  ex- 
haustive work  of  Werner,  3 vols.,  Regensburg,  1858,  1859. 

t Gerson  pronounced  Bonaventura  the  most  pious,  consecrated  and  reliable 
of  the  mediteval  doctors. 
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Naples,  and  died  1274,  the  same  year  as  Bonaventura.  Through 
his  father,  the  Count  of  Aquino,  he  was  descended  from  a princely 
house  of  Lombardy.  His  mother  was  of  Norman  blood  and  a 
descendant  of  the  famous  crusader,  Tancred.  At  five  the  boy 
was  sent  to  the  neighboring  convent  of  Monte  Casino,  from  which  he 
passed  to  the  University  of  Naples.  In  1243  he  entered  the  Do- 
minican Order,  a step  his  family  resented.  His  brothers,  who 
were  serving  in  the  armies  of  Frederick  II,  took  the  novice  by 
force  and  kept  him  under  guard  in  the  castle  for  more  than  a year. 
Especially  strenuous  was  the  opposition  of  his  mother,  whether 
from  aversion  to  his  devoting  himself  to  the  clerical  life  at  all,  or 
from  chagrin  that  he  had  turned  away  from  a possibly  brilliant 
clerical  career  by  throwing  in  his  lot  with  the  followers  of  Dominic, 
is  not  known.  Thomas  employed  the  time  of  his  confinement  in 
studying  the  Scriptures,  the  Sentences  of  the  Lombard  and  the 
works  of  Aristotle.  We  next  find  him  in  Cologne  under  Albertus 
Magnus.  That  great  Schoolman,  recognizing  the  genius  of  his 
pupil,  is  reported  to  have  said:  “He  will  make  such  a noise  in  the- 
ology that  he  will  be  heard  through  all  the  earth.”*  He  accom- 
panied Albertus  to  Paris  and  returned  to  Cologne,  1248,  as  a teacher, 
and  then  went  to  Paris  again  and  won  the  doctor’s  degree. 

The  Franciscan,  Alexander  of  Hales,  and  other  members  of  the 
mendicant  orders,  were  winning  their  way  to  chairs  in  the  univer- 
sity. William  de  St.  Amour  had  made  his  vigorous  assault  upon  the 
mendicant  monks.  Thomas  wrote  in  their  defense,  as  did  also  Bona- 
ventura. Thomas  was  summoned  to  Anagni  to  present  the  case  of 
the  orders,  and  his  address  called  forth  the  praise  of  Alexander  IV. 
In  a letter  to  the  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  the  pope 
spoke  of  Thomas  as  a man  of  noble  birth,  conspicuous  by  his  virtues 
and  by  God’s  grace  of  encyclopaedic  learning.  In  1261  Thomas 
left  the  teacher’s  chair  in  Paris  and  taught  successively  in  Bologna, 
Rome  and  other  Italian  cities.  Urban  IV  and  Clement  IV  honored 
him  with  their  confidence.  The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  Naples.  He  died  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  on  his  way 
to  the  oecumenical  council  of  Lyons.  During  the  sessions  of  the 
council  Bonaventura  died  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  at 
Lyons.  Dante,  of  course,  combines  these  two  contemporaries  in  his 
Eulogy.  Stockl  calls  them  the  “two  brilliant  luminaries  on  the 
horizon  of  the  thirteenth  century.”  Dante  and  Villani  report 

* To  William  of  Thoco,  who  knew  Thomas  personally  and  wrote  his  biography: 
ipse  talem  dabit  in  doctrina  mugitum  quod  toto  mundo  sonabit. 
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that  Thomas  was  poisoned  by  order  of  that  petty  tyrant  and  maker 
of  popes,  Charles  of  Anjou.  The  earliest  accounts  know  nothing 
of  this.  By  the  decision  of  Urban  IV,  the  great  teacher’s  body 
went  to  Toulouse,  except  the  right  arm,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Dominican  house  of  St.  Jacques,  Paris.  At  a later  date  the  arm 
was  removed  to  Rome. 

In  the  number  of  his  writings  Thomas  falls  behind  Albertus 
Magnus.  But  his  industry  was  quite  as  wonderful  when  we  recall 
that  Albert  lived  to  the  high  age  of  eighty-seven.*  His  philosophi- 
cal works,  like  those  of  Albertus,  were  commentaries  on  Aristotle. 
He  is  reported  to  have  had  the  Stagyrite  translated  into  Latin  by 
William  of  Moerbeke.  His  exegetical  works  include  commentaries 
on  Job,  the  first  fifty-one  Psalms,  the  Canticles,  Isaiah,  the  Gospels, 
and  other  portions  of  Scripture.  The  exposition  of  the  Gospels 
consists  of  excerpts  from  the  Fathers,  and  is  so  contrived  that  it 
reads  like  a running  commentary.  The  compiler  introduced 
nothing  of  his  own  but  connecting  particles. t The  apologetic  works 
are  of  more  importance.  The  chief  among  them  are  the  work 
designed  to  convince  the  Mohammedans  and  other  unbelievers  X 
and  the  treatise  designed  to  promote  the  union  of  the  Greeks  with 
the  Western  Church. 

Most  important  of  all  Thomas’  works  were  those  in  the  depart- 
ments of  dogmatic  theology  and  ethics.  The  earliest  was  a com- 
mentary on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  the  Lombard.  To  this  class 
belong  the  expositions  of  the  Apostolic  Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
and  the  Decalogue. 

Thomas’  first  attempt  at  an  independent  systematic  treatment 
of  the  entire  realm  of  theology  was  his  Compendium  theologice.  The 
subject  was  treated  under  the  heads  of  the  three  cardinal  virtues, 
faith,  hope  and  charity.  His  master  work,  the  Summa  theologica, 
he  did  not  live  to  finish,  and  the  work  is  supplemented  by 
compilations  from  the  author’s  commentary  on  the  Lombard. 

Thomas  Aquinas  was  above  all  a theologian.  He  was  not  a 
great  monastic  or  ecclesiastical  leader,  like  St.  Bernard.  What 
Beethoven  is  among  modern  musicians,  Thomas  is  among  the 
eminent  theological  intellects  of  mediaeval  times.  With  Augustine 

* Sighart,  in  his  Leben  Alberts  des  Grossen,  after  giving  a list  of  Albert’s  writ- 
ings, pp.  288-301,  pronounces  Albert  to  be  “probably  the  most  fruitful  of  the 
world’s  authors.” 

f See  Preface  to  the  Oxford  edition,  p.  iv.  The  work  now  known  by  the  title 
Aurea  Catena  was  called  by  Thomas  in  his  letter  dedicating  it  to  Urban  IV 
Expositio  continua. 

X De  veritate  catholicce  fidei  contra  Gentiles.  The  first  three  books  include  the 
arguments  from  reason,  the  fourth  the  argument  from  revelation. 
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and  John  Calvin  he  shares  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  three 
master  theological  thinkers  of  the  Western  world.  Augustine 
belongs  to  the  whole  Western  Church,  and  has  been  the  most  influ- 
ential of  Christian  theologians.  Thomas  gave  fixed  form  to  the  the- 
ology of  Roman  Catholicism.  Calvin  became  the  teacher  of  Prot- 
estantism. What  John  of  Damascus  did  for  the  theology  of  the 
Greek  Church,  Thomas  did  for  the  theology  of  the  mediaeval 
Latin  Church.  He  gave  to  it  its  most  perfect  form.  He  was  not 
so  profound  as  Anselm,  nor  so  learned  as  Albertus  Magnus,  nor  so 
subtle  as  Duns  Scotus,  nor  quite  so  mystical  in  his  piety  as  his 
Franciscan  contemporary,  Bonaventura.  His  commanding  emi- 
nence rests  upon  his  clearness  of  method  and  his  well-balanced 
judgment,  rather  than  upon  originality  of  thought.  Eucken  says 
properly:  “He  does  not  belong  so  much  to  the  creative  as  to  the 
systematizing  minds.”*  Following  such  eminent  dogmaticians  as 
Peter  the  Lombard,  Hugo  de  St.  Victor  and  Alexander  of  Hales, 
he  excelled  them  all  in  method  and  clearness  of  statement,  unless 
it  be  the  Lombard.  He  was  not  a great  scholar,  and,  like  St. 
Augustine,  knew  no  Hebrew  and  little  Greek.  Abaelard,  Albertus 
Magnus  and  Bonaventura  seem  to  show  a wider  familiarity  than 
he  with  the  ancient  authors,  patristic  and  profane.  He  abounds 
in  Scripture  quotations,  and  whoever  has  made  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  mediseval  writers  were  not  familiar  with  the  Scriptures 
will  at  once  find  out  his  error  by  turning  over  a few  pages  of  Thomas’ 
Theology.  Among  human  authorities  Thomas,  like  the  other 
Schoolmen,  had  as  his  chief  authorities  Augustine  and  Aristotle. 
These  were  like  two  lighthouses,  by  which  he  guided  the  heavy 
galleon  of  his  theologic  thought.  Aristotle  he  refers  to  continu- 
ally as  “ the  Philosopher.”  He  leaned  much  upon  Albertus  Magnus, 
the  most  widely  read  and  learned  man  of  the  thirteenth  century 
and  the  chief  German  scholar  and  theologian  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Leo  XIII,  in  an  epistle  allowing  Borgnet  to  dedicate  his  edition 
of  Albert’s  worksf  to  him,  associates  the  two  Schoolmen,  and  says : 
“Especially  am  I glad  to  grant  this  permission,  because  our  old 
love  for  the  angelic  doctor  is  not  disjoined  from  love  for  his  teacher.” 
Both  traverse  the  whole  area  of  spiritual  and  cosmic  problems, 
with  this  difference,  that  Albert  has  an  eye  more  for  the  works  of 
nature,  Thomas  for  moral  action.  Stockl  goes  too  far  when  he 

* Die  Philosophic  des  Thomas  von  Aquino,  p.  4.  Eucken  repeats  this  judgment 
in  his  Thomas  von  Aquino  und  Kant,  p.  27. 

t Borgnet’s  ed.  in  thirty-six  volumes  was  published  in  Paris,  1890  sqq.  Labbe, 
the  Jesuit  editor  of  the  acts  of  the  Councils,  wrote  a poem  comparing  Thomas  and 
Albert,  which  is  found  in  Borgnet,  Vol.  I,  p.  lxxii  sq. 
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says  that  “Thomas  stands  wholly  upon  Albert’s  shoulders.  He 
finished  what  Albert  began.”*  Thomas  received  a strong  impulse 
from  Albert’s  fresh  mind,  but  especially  in  the  departments  of 
ethics  and  apologetics  he  went  out  into  regions  not  fully  explored 
by  his  teacher.  The  Schoolmen  had  no  hesitancy  about  using 
each  other’s  material,  and  even  incorporating  each  other’s  state- 
ments.! Thomas,  however,  dissents  even  from  the  Lombard  in 
not  a few  places. 

The  Summa  theologica  goes  beyond  the  understanding  of  begin- 
ners, for  whom  it  was  written,  but,  true  to  its  author’s  promise, 
avoids  many  of  the  idle  discussions  of  his  immediate  predecessors 
and  contemporaries.!  The  treasures  of  the  school  and  the  Church 
are  here  gathered  together,  sifted  and  compacted  into  a structure 
which  rises  in  simple  and  impressive  grandeur,  as  the  medieval 
cathedrals  did  above  the  buildings  around  them.  The  three  books 
into  which  it  is  divided  treat  of  God,  man  and  the  Redeemer. 
The  sacraments  are  included  under  the  last  head.  The  matter  is 
disposed  of  in  518  divisions  called  questiones,  and  these  are  divided 
into  2652  articula.  Each  article  states  the  negative  and  positive 
sides  of  the  proposition  under  discussion,  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  proposition,  and  then  the  author’s  solution.  This  same 
uniform  threefold  method  of  treatment  is  pursued  throughout. 
"While  it  has  decided  advantages,  it  would  become  insufferably 
monotonous  but  for  the  precision  of  statement,  the  author’s  evi- 
dently lofty  purpose  and  the  interest  of  the  materials.  Each 
question,  and  even  each  article,  is  a finished  piece  of  literary 
work.  Here  is  an  example : 

The  topic  under  discussion  is  the  simplicity  of  God.  § In  article 
one  of  the  third  question,  the  proposition  is  propounded  whether 
God  is  body,  utrum  Deus  sit  corpus.  In  favor  of  an  affirmative 
reply  is:  1.  The  consideration  that  God  seems  to  have  a body, 
for  a body  has  three  dimensions,  and  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  God 
heigh th,  depth  and  length  (Job  xi.  8).  2.  Whatsoever  has  a figure 

has  a body.  God  seems  to  have  a figure  (Gen.  i.  26),  for  He  says, 
“ Let  us  make  man  in  our  image.”  3.  Everything  that  has  parts 
has  a body.  A hand  (Job  xl.  4)  and  eyes  (Ps.  xxxiv.  15)  are 
ascribed  to  God.  4.  God  has  a seat  and  a throne  (Isa.  vi.  1). 
5.  God  has  a local  termination  to  which  men  may  approach  (Ps. 

* Geschichte  der  Philosophic  des  Mittelalters,  II,  421.  Sighart  takes  the  view 
of  Stockl. 

t Baltzer,  in  his  Die  Sentenzen  des  Petrus  Lombardus,  1902,  shows  this  plainly. 

+ Multiplicatis  inutilium  queestionum,  articulorum  et  argumentorum,  Prologue. 

§ De  Dei  simplicitate,  I,  q.  3.  Migne’s  ed.,  I,  626  sqq. 
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xxxiv.  5).  On  the  other  hand  must  be  noted  what  is  said  (John  iv. 
24),  “God  is  spirit.”  The  absolute  God,  therefore,  is  not  body. 

1.  No  body  moves  that  is  not  before  moved,  and  God  is  the  first 
mover.  2.  God  is  the  first  entity,  primum  ens.  3.  God  is  the 
noblest  among  entities.  The  answer  to  the  objections  are:  1.  The 
Scripture  passages  ascribing  to  God  bodily  parts  are  figurative. 

2.  The  expression  “image  of  God”  is  used  solely  to  indicate  God’s 
superior  excellency  over  man  and  man’s  superiority  over  the  beasts. 

3.  The  ascription  of  corporal  senses,  such  as  the  eye,  is  a way  of 
expressing  God’s  intelligence. 

Theological  speculation  with  Thomas  is  not  intellectual  acro- 
batism.  It  is  a genuinely  pious  employment  pursued  with  the  end 
of  knowing  and  worshiping  God.  On  his  way  to  Paris  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  exclaimed  that  he  would  not  give  Chrysostom  on 
Matthew  for  all  the  city.  It  is  also  related  of  him  that  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life  in  Naples  the  Lord  appearing  to  him,  asked 
him  what  reward  he  desired,  for  he  had  written  well  on  theological 
questions.  Thomas  replied,  “None  other,  Lord,  but  thyself.” 
Whether  legendary  or  not,  these  sayings  indicate  the  deep  religious 
nature  of  the  angelic  doctor. 

A large  element  of  mysticism  was  mingled  with  scholasticism. 
This  was  the  case  with  Anselm  and  with  Bonaventura,  as  it  was 
with  their  great  forerunner  Augustine.  The  Schoolmen  were  con- 
scious of  the  inexhaustible  depth  of  divine  truth  which  the  power  of 
logic  cannot  reach.  With  the  temper  of  speculation  they  com- 
bined the  habit  of  spiritual  meditation  and  prayer.  They  did  not 
intend  to  string  together  rabbinical  casuistries  embodying  in  cold 
dogmatic  formulas  shrewd  and  refined  metaphysical  abstractions. 
They  were  moved  with  a profound  sense  of  the  presence  of  God 
and  the  sacrifice  made  on  the  cross.  It  would  be  hard  to  read 
Thomas  Aquinas  without  feeling  the  glow  of  religious  fervor.  In 
his  writings  you  feel  the  throb  of  the  dialectic  machinery,  but  you 
also  feel  the  warmth  of  religious  sympathy.  One  of  the  merits 
of  Thomas  is  that  he  made  a clearer  distinction  between  philosophy 
and  religion,  reason  and  revelation  than  had  been  made  before  by 
the  Schoolmen.  He  makes  the  assertion  very  positively  that  the 
higher  truths  pertaining  to  God,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
the  reason  is  not  competent  by  its  own  powers  to  discover.*  And 
divine  truths  which  the  natural  reason  is  capable  of  reaching  with- 

* Impossibile  cst  per  rationem  naturalem  ad  cognitionem  trinitatis  personarum 
pervenire  (Migne’s  ed.,  I,  607,  888).  He  also  declares  that  it  cannot  be  demon- 
strated by  pure  reason  that  the  world  had  a beginning  (Migne’s  ed.,  I,  loos'). 
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out  aid,  are  apt  to  be  mixed  with  error  in  our  conception,  so  that 
here  also  revelation  is  necessary  to  rid  the  judgment  of  erroneous 
opinions.  Moreover,  few  have  the  talent  to  reach  them  by  pure 
reason.  The  ideas  which  the  natural  mind  can  reach  with  cer- 
tainty are  the  prceambula  fidei.  They  pertain  to  the  vestibule 
of  faith.  Reason  has  its  rights  and  Thomas  guards  them.  The- 
ology uses  the  human  reason,  not,  it  is  true,  to  prove  faith,  for  such 
a process  would  take  away  the  merit  of  faith,  but  to  throw  light 
on  doctrines  which  are  furnished  by  revelation  and  theology.* 

Philosophy  is  the  handmaid  of  theology,  ancilla.  Theology  is  the 
higher  science,  both  because  of  the  certainty  of  its  data,  which  are 
gotten  through  revelation,  and  on  account  of  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  its  subject  matter.  Both  are  fountains  of  knowledge. 
There  is  no  contradiction  between  philosophy  and  theology.  Both 
come  from  God.  It  is  not  the  concern  of  the  Schoolmen  to  seek  for 
new  spiritual  truth  in  the  Scripture.  That  they  took  for  granted 
as  having  been  sufficiently  done  by  the  Fathers.  The  Church  pre- 
served the  dogmatic  body  of  truth.  The  task  the  Schoolmen  under- 
took was  to  confirm  what  they  had  inherited.  For  this  reason 
they  made  no  original  contributions  to  exegesis  and  Biblical  the- 
ology. They  discovered  no  new  dogmas.  They  did  not  propose 
to  themsevles  to  be  independent  investigators  in  the  domain  of 
dogma.  Under  the  yoke  of  authority  they  were,  and  yet  they 
wrought  out  systems  of  great  speculative  ingenuity  and  argumenta- 
tive strength.  They  wrought  a great  work  for  their  own  times. 
We  of  these  modern  days  may  well  be  thankful  to  them  for  the 
honor  they  placed  upon  the  human  understanding  in  attempting  to 
exhaust  every  question  of  heaven  and  earth  and  work  out  with 
patience  their  systems. 

As  between  the  Scriptures  and  the  F athers,  Thomas  also  makes 
a clear  distinction.  The  Church  uses  both  to  arrive  at  and  expound 
the  truth.  The  Scriptures  are  necessary  and  final.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  Fathers  is  probable.!  The  theology  of  the  Church  is 
authoritive,  and  Thomas’  controlling  purpose  is  to  properly  pre- 
sent it  as  he  found  it.J  Nevertheless,  by  clearly  placing  the  Scrip- 
tures above  the  Fathers  he  makes  an  advance  upon  other  School- 

* Summa,  I,  1,  8;  Migne’s  ed.,  I,  615. 

f Sacra  scientia  auctoritatibus  canonicce  Scriptures  utitur  proprie  el  ex  necessitate 
argumentando;  auctoritatibus  autem  aliorum  doctorum  ecclesice  quasi  arguendo 
ex  propriis  sed  probabiliter  {Summa,  I,  1,  8;  Migne,  I,  615.  Also  Summa , II,  [2]  ; 
I,  10;  Migne,  III,  26). 

t Baur,  Geschichte  des  Mittelalters,  p.  354,  says:  “Seine  Darstellung  will  gar- 
nichts  anders  sein  als  das  wissenschaftliehe  Bewusstsein  der  kirchlichen  Lehre.” 
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men.  In  his  use  of  Scripture  he  does  not  rely  upon  the  allegorical 
interpretation  to  the  extent  that  other  Schoolmen  did. 

Philosophy  and  theology  pursue  different  methods  in  searching  • 
after  truth.  Philosophy  contemplates  the  visible  creation  and 
rises  through  it  to  the  knowledge  of  God.*  In  discussing  the 
knowledge  of  Adam  before  the  Fall,  he  says,  Adam  did  not  reach 
God  by  demonstration,  from  the  effects  of  his  workmanship  as  the 
natural  man  now  must  do.f  Theology,  or  the  doctrine  of  faith,  con- 
templates God  as  He  is  in  Himself,  and  from  Him  goes  out  to  the 
objects  of  the  natural  universe.  In  the  case  of  philosophy,  knowl- 
edge precedes  faith.  With  theology,  faith  precedes  knowledge.^; 

Some  of  the  statements  associated  with  Thomas’  name  as  char- 
acteristically or  authoritatively  stated  may  be  adduced.  The  ex- 
istence of  God  is  not  exclusively  a matter  of  faith.  The  proofs 
set  up  by  philosophers  are  irrefragible.  The  statement  that  God 
exists  does  not  establish  His  real  being.  The  ontological  argument, 
elaborated  by  Anselm,  Thomas  sets  aside.  He  affirms  that  a con- 
ception in  the  mind,  esse  in  intellectu,  is  something  different  from 
actual  existence,  esse  in  re.  He  adduces  four  cosmological  argu- 
ments, and  the  argument  from  design.  They  are  these:  1.  Motion 
presupposes  an  original  mover.  2.  An  infinite  series  of  causes  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive.  Therefore  there  must  be  a first  cause. 

3.  The  conditioned  demands  that  which  is  absolute.  4.  That 
which  is  imperfect  necessitates  that  which  is  perfect,  as  a stand- 
ard of  judgment.  5.  The  indications  of  adaptation  in  the  universe 
point  to  an  intelligent  ruler.  Objects  seem  to  be  controlled  by  an 
overruling  design,  as  an  arrow  shot  by  an  archer.  § 

Creation  was  not  a necessity  for  God  on  account  of  any  deficiency 
within  Himself.  It  was  the  expression  of  His  goodness  and  love.  || 
Revelation  teaches  that  the  world  was  created  out  of  nothing. 
But  with  Aristotle,  Thomas  agreed  in  denying  that,  by  the  natural 
reason,  the  world  can  be  proved  to  have  had  a beginning, 

The  garden  of  Eden  was  a real  place.  Geographies,  however, 
do  not  locate  it.  It  is  secluded  by  barriers  of  mountains,  seas  and 

* Per  creaturam  Dei  cognitionem  pervenimus  ( Summa , I,  88,  3;  Migne,  I,  1350). 

f Migne,  I,  1398. 

t This  reminds  us  of  Anselm’s  maxim:  “I  believe  that  I may  understand” 

— credo  ut  intelligam,  non  intelligo  ut  credam. 

§ Sicut  sagitta  a saggitante  (Summa,  I,  2,  3;  Migne,  I,  622  sqg).  Kostlin  gave 
a clear  statement  of  Thomas’  arguments  in  his  “Beweise  furs  Dasein  Gottes,” 
Studien  und  Kritiken,  1876,  p.  10  sqq. 

||  Propter  amorern  suce  bonitatis. 

If  In  this  Thomas  differs  from  Albertus  Magnus.  Albert  declared  that 
Aristotle  had  erred' in  declaring  the  world  to  be  eternal. 
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a certain  tempestuous  region  * It  is  doubtful  whether  modern 
study  and  exploration  have  discovered  anything  that  would  have 
led  Thomas  to  fix  upon  any  locality.  It  is  a sign  of  Adam’s 
immortality  that  he  was  created  outside  of  Paradise,  and  then 
put  into  it. 

In  discussing  the  origin  of  evil,  Thomas  starts  out  by  recalling 
that  God  is  incomprehensible.  In  a perfect  world  there  will  be  all 
possible  grades  of  being.  The  weal  of  the  whole  is  more  important 
than  the  well-being  of  any  part.  By  the  permission  of  evil  the  good 
of  the  whole  is  advanced.  Evil  is  a defect  of  the  good.  Many 
good  things  would  be  wanting  but  for  evil.  As  life  is  advanced  by 
corruption  in  the  natural  world,  so,  to  take  a single  instance, 
patience  is  developed  by  persecution. 

The  dignity  of  the  human  will  is  shown  in  this,  that  it  is  not 
subject  to  compulsion.  The  natural  order  cannot  bind  God.  His 
will  is  free  and  may  express  itself  in  supernatural  ways.  He  does 
not  work  contrary  to  the  natural  order  but  outside  of  it,  prceter 
ordinem. t Children  sometimes  have  six  fingers.  The  Providence 
of  God  includes  what  to  us  seems  to  be  accidental.  A man  digging 
finds  a treasure.  To  him  the  discovery  is  an  accident.  But  the 
master,  who  set  him  to  wTork  at  a certain  place,  had  it  in  mind. 
From  the  divine  providence  as  the  basal  principle  the  decree  of  pre- 
destination is  elaborated. 

As  God’s  simple  nature  can  only  be  expressed  by  differentiation 
and  variation  in  creation,  so  God  has  ordained  that  in  the  realm 
of  grace  there  should  be  grades  of  being.  The  elect  are  substituted 
for  the  angels  who  kept  not  their  first  estate,  even  as  the  Gentiles 
were  substituted  for  the  Jews.J  The  number  of  the  elect  is  un- 
known, but  they  are  a minority  of  the  race.  Their  number  and 
the  number  of  the  reprobate  are  fixed.  Reprobation  is  not  a 
positive  act  of  God.  God’s  decree  is  permissive.  God  loves  all 
men.  He  leaves  men  to  themselves,  and  those  who  are  lost  are 
lost  by  their  own  guilt.  God’s  decree  of  election  includes  the 
purpose  to  confer  grace  and  glory.  “The  mercy  of  God  finds  its 
highest  manifestation  in  the  salvation  of  some,  which  salvation  the 
most  lack  in  accordance  with  the  course  and  inclination  of  nature.” 

In  his  treatment  of  angelology,  Thomas  practices  a commendable 
self-restraint  as  compared  with  Bonaventura  and  other  Summists. 
Nor  does  he  follow  Albertus  Magnus  in  all  his  curious  questions 

* Idea  scriptores  locorum  de  hoc  loco  mentionem  non  fecerunt  ( Summa , I,  102 
1 ; Migne,  I,  1433). 

t Summa,  I,  10S,  7;  Migne,  I,  1446. 

t Summa,  I,  26,  6;  Migne,  I,  828. 
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about  Lucifer  and  the  wicked  angels,  their  realm,  their  stature, 
their  activities,  their  states  of  mind. 

In  his  treatment  of  man  Thomas  is  relatively  most  full.  In  the 
discussion  of  man’s  condition  before  the  Fall  and  his  state  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  many  questions  are  proposed  adapted  to  call  forth 
all  possible  dialectical  dexterity  where  Scriptural  information  is 
lacking.  Here  are  examples:  Could  Adam  in  his  state  of  inno- 
cence see  the  angels?  Did  he  have  knowledge  of  all  things?  Did 
he  need  food?  Were  the  children  born  in  the  state  of  innocence 
confirmed  in  righteousness?  Would  original  sin  have  passed  .down 
upon  Adam’s  posterity  if  Adam  had  refused  to  join  Eve  in  sinning? 
In  answer  to  the  last  question  Thomas  replies  that  if  Adam  had  not 
joined  Eve  in  sinning,  original  sin  would  not  have  passed  down  to 
his  posterity,  for,  according  to  the  Fathers,  the  active  agent  in 
generation  is  the  father.  But  if  Adam  had  sinned  and  Eve  had 
not  sinned,  original  sin  would  have  passed  down  to  Adam’s  descend- 
ants.* 

Animals  have  souls,  but  the  soul  being  indissolubly  attached  to 
the  body,  animals  are  not  immortal.  Thomas  denies  the  pre- 
existence of  the  soul,  and  pronounces  the  traducian  theory  of  its 
origin  by  procreation  a heresy. f Following  the  Lombard,  he  taught 
that  grace  was  a superadded  gift  to  Adam  over  and  above  the 
natural  qualities  of  the  soul  and  body .{  That  gift  disposed  man 
to  love  God  above  all  things. 

But  for  the  Fall  original  righteousness  would  have  passed  down 
upon  Adam’s  posterity.  The  cause  of  sin  was  the  inordinate  love 
of  self.  Original  sin  is  a disorder  of  the  moral  constitution,  and 
shows  itself  in  concupiscence,  irrational  desire.  It  is  a corrupt 
condition  of  the  soul,  as  sickness  is  a corrupt  condition  of  the  body. 
The  corruption  of  nature,  however,  is  partial— a wound,  not  a total 
deadness.  This  un-Calvinistic  view  is  the  view  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

The  subject  of  Christ  and  redemption  Thomas  approaches  by  say- 
ing that  “ our  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  has  shown  us  the  way 
of  truth  in  Himself,  the  way  by  which  we  are  to  attain  through 
resurrection  to  the  beatitude  of  immortal  life.”  It  is  taken  up 
under  three  main  heads — the  person  of  the  Saviour,  the  sacraments, 
which  are  the  channels  of  salvation,  and  the  goal  or  immortal  life. 
The  Anselmic  view  of  the  atonement  is  followed.  The  infinitude 

* Summa,  I,  2,  75,  5;  Migne,  II,  633  sqq. 

t Htereiicum  est  dicere  quod  anima  intellectiva  traducatur  cum  semine  {Summa,  I, 
118,  2;  Migne,  I,  1556). 

1 Summa,  I,  95,  1.  Comp.  Loofs,  Dogmengeschichte,  pp.  292-295. 
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of  human  guilt  made  it  fitting  that  the  Son  of  God  should  make 
atonement.  God,  however,  was  not  shut  up  to  this  method.  He 
can  forgive  sins  as  He  pleases.  The  satisfaction  of  Christ  is  not 
only  sufficient  ; it  is  superabundant.  Thomas  distinguishes  be- 
tween justification  and  sanctification,  and  declares  justification 
to  have  been  a single  instantaneous  act.*  It  is  not  a progressive 
process,  as  the  Catholic  Church  is  generally  supposed  to  teach. 
Faith  working  by  love  lays  hold  of  this  grace.  Justification  Thomas 
defines  as  “ an  infusion  of  grace  whereby  the  free  will  is  moved  and 
guilt  is  pardoned.”  It  is  not  a declarative  act,  as  the  Reformers 
taught. 

Thomas’  teaching  concerning  the  future  was  followed  by  Dante, 
and  continues  to  be  the  written  theology  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  inferno  consists  of  three  places : one  where  the  holy  patriarchs, 
sancti  patres,  are  (that  is,  the  righteous  partakers  of  the  first  cove- 
nant), the  place  of  those  who  need  purging,  and  the  place  of  the  lost. 
Christ  descended  into  Hades  and  made  an  impression  through  the 
whole  infernal  world,  striking  the  lost  with  terror,  awakening  hope 
in  those  who  are  waiting  to  be  purified,  and  liberating  the  righteous 
of  the  old  covenant.  The  last  class  were  liberated  at  once  by  the 
breaking  of  the  bars  of  hell  and  were  admitted  to  the  beatific  vision. f 
The  death  of  Christ  delivered  them  from  the  guilt  of  all  sin,  original 
and  actual.  They  had  had  the  joy  of  hope  for  Abraham  rejoiced 
to  see  Christ’s  day;  circumcision,  under  the  old  law,  remitted 
original  sin,  and  in  so  far  took  the  place  of  baptism. 

As  for  unbaptized  children  dying  in  infancy,  there  is  no  release 
for  them.  They  are  detained  in  hell  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  are 
in  no  wise  bound  to  Christ  in  His  passion  and  death  by  the  exercise 
of  faith  and  love,  as  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament  were. 
They  could  not  have  exercised  faith,  for  infants  have  no  use  of  their 
wills;  nor  was  the  sacrament  of  faith,  baptism,  applied  to  them. 
Christ’s  descent  in  Hades  could  not  accomplish  redemption.  Re- 
demption was  accomplished  on  the  cross.  Infants  are  liberated 
from  original  sin  in  baptism,  and  without  baptism  no  one  can  be 
saved. 

Aquinas’  view  of  the  eternal  destiny  of  unbaptized  infants}: 
was  inherited  from  Augustine.  That  theologian  held  that  eternal 
death  was  their  lot,  but  that  their  damnation  was  the  lightest  of 

I *Justificalio  impii  non  est  successiva  ( Summa , I,  2,  113,  7 sqq.;  Migne,  II,  955). 

t Deum  per  essentiam  videre  in  quo  consistit  perfecla  hominis  beatitudo  (Summa, 
III,  52,  5;  Migne,  IV,  482). 

t Summa,  III,  57,  7;  Migne,  IV,  485  sqq.  Thomas  does  not  dwell  upon  the 
subject  at  length. 
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all,  omniuvi  levissima.  Anselm  adopted  this  view  and  Robert 
Pullen.  Peter  the  Lombard  made  a distinction  between  the  pun- 
ishment which  consisted  in  the  lack  of  the  beatific  vision  and  the 
punishment  of  the  flesh.  Bonaventura  and  Albertus  Magnus 
adopted  the  distinction.* * * §  Thomas  rejected  it  on  the  ground  that 
the  pain  was  thereby  not  lessened,  for  spiritual  woe  is  always 
greater  than  physical  distress,  and  also  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
far  better  to  suffer  in  a conscious  state  of  mind  than  to  be  out  of 
one’s  mind  and  to  rejoice,  gander e insanus. 

The  fire  of  hell  is  physical.  The  blessed  will  be  able  to 
contemplate  the  woes  of  the  lost  without  sorrow,  and  are  led,  as 
also  Albertus  had  said,  by  the  sight  of  their  woes  to  praise  God 
supremely  for  their  own  redemption.  Their  beatitude  is  not  in- 
creased by  this  vision,  a doctrine,  our  own  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins, 
five  hundred  years  later,  developed  at  length.  The  body  of  the 
resurrection  will  be  the  same  even  to  the  bowels.t 
The  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  as  expounded  by  Thomas  is  in 
all  particulars  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Christ  won 
grace.  The  Church  imparts  it.  The  sacraments  are  defined  as  Au- 
gustine and  Abaelard  defined  them,  visible  signs  of  invisible  things. 
Their  number  is  seven,  corresponding  to  the  seven  cardinal  virtues 
and  the  seven  mortal  sins.  All  were  instituted  by  Christ.  The 
Apostles  anointed  the  sick  with  oil.  This  custom,  argues  Thomas, 
must  have  been  in  accordance  with  an  injunction  previously  given 
by  Christ. J They  are  efficacious  remedies  for  sin  and  make  for 
the  perfecting  of  man  in  righteousness.  The  virtue  lies  in  the 
sacrament  itself,  and  is  not  conditioned  by  faith  in  the  recipient. 
Three  of  the  sacraments,  baptism,  confirmation  and  ordination, 
have  an  indelible  character.  Every  conceivable  question  pertain- 
ing to  the  sacraments  is  taken  up  by  Thomas  and  solved.  His 
treatment  of  the  eucharist  and  baptism  occupies  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  Migne’s  edition.  § 

Baptism,  the  original  form  of  which  was  immersion,  cleanses 
from  original  sin  and  incorporates  with  the  body  of  Christ.  Children 
of  Jews  and  infidels  are  not  to  be  baptized  without  the  consent  of 
their  parents.!  In  case  of  necessity  women  may  baptize.^  Thomas 
justifies  the  administration  of  the  rite  by  women  on  the  ground  that 

* See  Werner,  Leben  d.  Thomas  von  Aquino,  I,  844. 

t Summa,  III,  94;  Migne,  IV,  1343  sqq. 

t Summa,  III,  64,  2. 

§ IV,  600-852. 

||  Summa,  II  (2),  10,  12  ; Migne,  III,  101  sqq. 

If  Summa,  III,  68,  4;  Migne,  IV,  627. 
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in  Christ  there  is  neither  male  nor  female.  The  male  layman  may, 
in  case  of  necessity,  baptize.  So  also  the  female  laic.  According 
to  John  i.  33,  it  is  Christ  chiefly  who  baptizes.  Thomas  rejects 
uterine  baptism  on  the  ground  that  to  the  infant  yet  unborn  the 
baptismal  water  cannot  be  applied. 

In  the  elements  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  the  glorified  body  of  the 
Redeemer  is  wholly  present,  and  present  essentially,  not  quantita- 
tively.* The  words  “ This  is  my  body  ” are  susceptible  of  only 
one  interpretation.  The  dimensions  of  the  bread  and  all  its  “ acci- 
dents,” such  as  whiteness,  remain.  The  substance  of  the  bread 
alone  undergoes  change,  and  the  whole  body  of  Christ  is  in  every 
part  of  the  bread. f The  whole  body  of  Christ  is  present  in  the 
wine  as  well  as  the  bread.  X But  it  is  not  visible,  lest  the  unbeliever 
should  accuse  the  faithful  of  being  flesh-eaters,  and  also  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  merit  of  faith  may  be  emphasized  by  its  exercise  in 
that  which  is  imseen. 

As  for  penance,  it  is  efficacious  to  the  removal  of  guilt  incurred 
subsequent  to  baptism.  It  includes,  as  the  Lombard  had  before 
stated,  contrition,  confession  and  satisfaction.  Indulgences  have 
efficacy  for  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living.  Their  dispensation 
belongs  primarily  to  the  pope,  as  the  head  of  the  Church.  The 
fund  of  merit,  upon  which  the  Church  draws  in  the  bestowal  of  in- 
dulgences, is  the  product  chiefly  of  the  superabounding  merit  of 
Christ,  but  also  of  the  supererogatory  works  of  the  saints.  Ex- 
treme unction  includes  the  remission  of  sins  and  restoration  to  spir- 
itual health.  The  sacrament  of  ordination  is  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  the  Church. 

In  his  treatment  of  ethics,  Thomas  Aquinas  rises  far  above  the 
other  mediaeval  writers.  The  opinion  which  regards  the  Schoolmen 
as  divorcing  doctrines  from  conduct  certainly  finds  its  refutation 
in  the  angelic  doctor,  to  speak  of  no  other  mediaeval  theologian. 
His  entire  treatment  of  theology  has  a practical  purport.  One- 
third  of  his  system,  or  nearly  two  hundred  questions,  is  distinctly 
devoted  to  matters  of  Christan  practice.  Here  his  references  to 
“the  Philosopher”  are  very  frequent.  § His  grasp  of  the  subject 
and  his  extensive  elaboration  mark  an  epoch  in  the  science.  Nean- 
der  pronounced  him  the  leading  moralist  since  the  days  of  Aris- 

* Per  modum  substantiae  non  quantitatis  ( Summa , III,  76,  4;  Migne,  IV,  788). 

f Migne,  IV,  787. 

+ Totus  Chrislus  sub  utraque  specie  {Summa,  III,  76,  2;  Migne,  IV,  734). 

§ Baur  pronounces  Thomas’  method  descriptive  rather  than  consequential 
— that  is,  developed  from  a body  of  basal  principles  {Gesch.  d.  Mittelalters,  p. 
429  sqq.). 
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totle.  He  enters  into  details  in  analyzing  the  conduct  of  daily 
life.  To  adduce  a single  example,  he  discusses  the  question  of 
drunkenness  and,  with  Aristotle,  decides  that  drunkenness  is  no 
excuse  for  crime.*  But  Thomas,  in  this  department  also,  in  the 
attempt  to  be  exhaustive,  allows  himself  to  be  led  into  useless 
questions  where  sophistry  has  free  play.  Such  questions  as  these 
are  soberly  discussed:  whether  a “man  should  love  his  child  more 
than  his  father,”  or  “his  mother  more  than  his  father.” 

Thomas  opens  his  ethical  treatment  with  a discussion  of  the 
highest  good,  that  is  blessedness,  which  does  not  consist  in  riches, 
honor,  power  or  pleasure.  Riches  minister  only  to  the  body,  and 
the  more  we  have  of  them,  the  more  are  they  despised  on  account 
of  their  insufficiency  to  meet  human  needs,  as  our  Lord  said  of  the 
waters  of  the  world,  that  whosoever  drinks  of  them  shall  thirst 
again.  Blessedness  consists  in  nothing  else  than  the  vision  of  God 
as  He  is  in  Himself,  j Delight  is  a necessary  concomitant  of  blessed- 
ness, as  warmth  is  of  fire. 

Actions  are  such  as  differentiate  man  from  the  beast,  and  such  as 
grow  out  of  the  passions  which  man  has  in  common  with  the  beast. 
The  virtues  are  the  three  religious  virtues  infused  by  God — faith, 
hope  and  love — and  the  four  philosophical  or  cardinal  virtues — 
prudence,  righteousness,  endurance  and  continence.  They  are 
treated  at  great  length.  No  less  than  forty-six  questions  are  de- 
voted to  the  religious  virtues.  The  essence  of  Christian  perfection 
is  love  4 

In  his  theory  of  Church  and  State,  Thomas  was  completely  a 
child  of  his  age.  § He  gave  fixed  form  to  the  theological  statement 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  estate,  the  primacy  of  the  pope 
and  the  right  of  the  Church  to  punish  heretics  with  death.  His 
views  on  these  important  questions  are  laid  down  in  his  Summa  and 
in  three  other  writings  on  the  Rule  of  Princes,  the  Errors  of  the 
Greeks  and  Against  the  Greeks.  Thomas  contends  that  the  State 
exists  to  secure  for  man  the  highest  end  of  his  being,  namely,  the 
salvation  of  his  soul,  as  well  as  for  his  material  well-being  in  this 
life.  He  shows  no  concern  for  the  separate  European  States  and 
nationalities.  ||  As  the  head  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  the 
* Summa,  II  (2),  150,4;  Migne,  III,  1051. 
t In  visione  divinae  essentice  (Migne,  11,43). 

t Per  se  et  essentialiter  consistit  perjectio  christiancE  vita;  infcharitate  (Summa, 
II  (2),  84,  3;  Migne,  III,  1295). 

§ See  Werner,  D.  heilige  Thomas,  I,  760  sqq.,  794  sqq. ; Kostlin,  art-V‘  Staat 
und  Kirche,”  Herzog.  Encycl.,  2d  ed.,  XIV, *629  sqq.,  and  especially  Reusch,  Die 
Falschungen  in  dem,  Traktat  des  Th.  von  Aquino  gegcn  die  Griechen,  Munich,  1889. 

||  Eucken,  D.  Phil,  dcs  Thomas,  p.  38. 
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pope  is  supreme  over  the  civil  estate,  even  as  the  spiritual  nature 
is  superior  to  man's  physical  nature.  Thus  theological  affirmation 
is  given  to  the  theories  of  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  III.  Christian 
kings  owe  the  pope  subjection,  as  they  owe  subjection  to  Christ 
Himself,  for  the  pope  is  Peter’s  successor  and  the  vicar  of  Christ  * 
The  monarchia  Christi  has  taken  the  place  of  the  imperium  Ro- 
manian. 

As  for  the  Church,  Rome  is  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all 
Churches.  Obedience  is  due  to  her  as  it  is  to  Christ. f The  work 
Against  the  Greeks,  which  contains  this  statement,  discusses  four 
points:  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  primacy  of  the  pope, 
the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  eueharist,  and  purgatory.  The 
second  Council  of  Lyons  was  impending,  at  which  the  union  with 
the  Greeks  was  a more  prominent  subject  of  negotiation  than  it 
had  been  for  several  hundred  years  before,  and  was  destined  to 
be  since,  except  at  the  Council  of  Basel-Ferrara,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Dominicans  were  particularly 
active  in  urging  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  papacy  as  against 
the  Greek  patriarch.  The  unity  of  the  Church,  Thomas  argued, 
demands  and  presupposes  a supreme  centre  of  authority.  Every 
individual  Church  of  Christendom  is  ruled  from  this  centre.  The 
pope  determines  what  is  of  faith.  Subjection  to  him  is  a condition 
of  salvation. % High  Churchmanship  could  no  further  go. 

In  his  declaration  on  the  subject  of  heresy  and  its  treatment, 
Thomas  materially  assisted  in  making  the  persecution  of  heretics 
unto  death  the  accredited  policy  of  the  Church  and  the  State. 
At  any  rate,  he  cleared  away  all  objections  to  such  persecution  as 
far  as  it  was  possible  to  clear  them  away.  Heresy,  he  taught,  is  a 
crime  to  be  punished  like  coin  clipping.  No  one  can  be  compelled 
to  enter  the  Church,  but  once  having  entered  it,  persons  were  to  be 
compelled  to  hold  to  the  faith.  Measures  of  violence  were  to  be 

*iSuccessor  Petri,  Christi  vicarius  Romanus  Pontifex  cui  omnes  reges  populi 
Christiani  oportet  esse  subdito  sicut  ipse  domino  Jcsu  Christo,  de  reg.  principum 
I,  14.  Two  of  the  four  books  of  this  famous  treatise  are  certainly  genuine. 
Poole,  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Mediaeval  Thought,  pp.  240-246,  has 
some  judicious  remarks  on  the  Rule  of  Princes. 

t Romance  ecclesice  magistrce  et  matris  omnium  ecclesiarum  cui  obediendum  cst 
anquarn  Domino  Jcsu  Christo.  Contra  errores  Groecorum  (Reusch’s  ed.,  p.  9. 
Also  Mirbt,  Quellen,  p.  143). 

t Subesse  Romano  pontifici  est  de  necessitate  salutis.  Boniface  "NTH  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  same  doctrine  in  his  famous  bull,  Unam  sanctam  (1302)  subesse 
Romano  pontifici  omni  humance  creatures  declaramus  omnino  esse  de  necessitate 
salutis.  This  was  a vast  leap  beyond  Cyprian’s  famous  statenient  that  “ outside 
the  Church  there  is  no  salvation  ” — extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus. 
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used,  if  necessary.*  Heretics  deserve  not  alone  excommunication 
from  the  Church,  but  also  exclusion  from  the  world  by  death. f 
Thomas  Aquinas  was  elevated  by  the  Dominican  Order  to  the 
dignity  of  an  authoritative  teacher  a few  years  after  his  death,  1286. 
His  scholars  were  numerous,  but  his  theology  met  with  opposition 
at  Paris  and  Oxford,  and  was  condemned.  It  is  most  interesting  to 
know  that  Albertus  Magnus  went  to  Paris  to  defend  his  brilliant 
pupil.  After  the  death  of  Duns  Scotus,  the  Franciscan,  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  teachers  were  emphasized  and  involved  the 
two  orders  in  controversy  for  centuries.  No  less  than  eighty-two 
supposed  or  real  differences  between  them  were  noted  down.J 
The  Thomists  lost  by  the  decree  of  the  immaculate  conception 
of  Mary,  promulgated  in  1854,  the  doctrine  which  had  been  the 
chief  bone  of  contention  with  the  Franciscans.  Leo  XIII,  by 
making  Thomas’  theology  and  philosophy  a standard  for  Catholic 
teaching,  has  repaired  any  loss  Thomas’  reputation  may  have 
previously  sustained  through  the  decree  of  Pius  IX.  Leo  also 
appeased  any  remaining  feeling  the  Dominicans  may  have  had 
over  the  issue  of  their  contention  and  the  triumph  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans by  settling  the  controversy  over  the  origin  of  the  rosary, 
which  the  Carmelites  also  lay  claim  to,  in  favor  of  “ the  great 
Dominic  who  introduced  the  use  of  the  rosary  of  Mary  as  a balm 
for  the  wounds  of  his  contemporaries."  § 

The  Reformers  were  severe  upon  the  angelic  doctor  as  the  chief 
theological  representative  of  the  ecclesiastical  dogmatism  of  the 
Middle  Age.  On  one  occasion  Luther  compared  him  to  the  star 
of  Revelation  which  fell  from  heaven,  the  empty  speculations  of 
Aristotle  to  the  smoke  from  the  bottomless  pit,  and  Aristotle  him- 
self to  his  master  Apollyon.  ||  The  Reformer  went  so  far  as  to  call 
Thomas’  Summa  the  quintessence  of  all  heresies,  meaning  thereby 
the  papal  doctrines.  And  in  another  place  he  bitterly  condemned 

* Hceretici  sunt  compellendi  ut  fidern  leneant. 

f Summa,  II  (ii),  9,  11;  Migne,  iii,  109.  Thomas’  theory  was  that  baptism 
gave  to  the  Church  right  over  the  life  and  death  of  those  who  received  the  rite 
Augustus  Triumphus  (d.  1328)  extended  this  right  so  as  to  include  the  heathen. 

} Werner  devotes  a whole  volume  of  876  pages  of  his  Life  of  Thomas  to  the 
posthumous  influence  of  his  hero.  It  takes  up  the  teaching  of  his  pupils,  the  con- 
flicts of  the  Dominican  Order  with  the  Franciscans,  Jesuits,  etc.,  and  brings  in 
the  names  of  Des  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  Malebranche,  etc. 

§ Encylical  of  September  1 , 1883.  Thomas  expressly  denied  the  immaculate 
conception  in  the  sense  that  Mary  was  conceived  without  parental  concupiscence. 
Augustine  had  suggested  this  doctrine  of  her  sinlessness  when  he  said,  “ Con- 
cerning her  I wish  to  raise  no  question  in  regard  to  sin  out  of  honor  to  the 
Lord”  (de  Nat.  et  gratia). 

[|  Kostlin,  D.  Leben  M.  Luthers,  I,  431. 
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“the  cursed  heathen  Aristotle.”  “ You  are  much  to  be  con- 
demned,” said  Luther  to  Prierias,  “ for  daring  to  obtrude  upon  us  as 
articles  of  faith,  opinions  of  that  sainted  man  Thomas  and  his 
frequent  false  conclusions.” 

Such  polemic  judgments  have  long  since  yielded  to  a more  calm 
and  just  historical  estimate  of  that  truly  extraordinary  man, 
Thomas  Aquinas.  The  Reformers  in  their  indignation  against 
the  scholastic  theology  could  not  do  justice  to  him.  If  we  differ 
from  him  in  many  particulars,  we  will  not  be  blind  to  his  great 
merits,  his  candor  and  strength  as  a systematic  theologian,  his 
sincerity  of  purpose  as  an  ethical  thinker  and  the  purity  of  his  per- 
sonal character.  He  did  not  go  beyond  the  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tution of  his  age.  He  represents  the  extreme  theory  of  Church 
authority  as  opposed  to  the  liberty  of  the  individual.*  He  stands 
for  those  doctrines  which  differentiate  the  traditional  and  official 
Roman  Catholic  teaching  from  the  Scriptural  teaching  of  Protest- 
antism. He  advocated  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  over 
all  bishops  and  his  superior  authority  in  the  entire  Church  of 
Christ,  and  defined  the  Church  so  as  to  exclude  all  who  do  not 
accept  the  papal  primacy  and  sacramental  system  of  the  mediaeval 
Church. 

Leo  XIII,  in  pronouncing  Thomas  the  authoritative  expounder 
of  Christian  theology,  chose  out  the  most  clear  and  exhaustive 
theological  defender  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic system.  From  the  standpoint  of  an  unalterable  Catholic 
orthodox^’,  he  made  no  mistake.  Protestants  differ  from  him  in 
the  expectation  that  the  schoolman’s  argumentation  will  settle  the 
theological  and  religious  unrest  of  the  day  which  grows  out  of  our 
new  Biblical  theories,  our  scientific  discoveries  and  the  modern 
world  in  which  we  live.  The  artillery  used  on  the  battlefields  of 
Jena  and  Waterloo  do  not  meet  the  demands  of  modern  warfare. 
Even  less  can  we  accept  Thomas’  fundamental  principle  of  the  final 
authority  of  the  external  organism  of  the  Church.  The  rights  of 
the  individual  are  being  asserted  more  and  more,  and,  as  there  are 
some  reasons  to  suppose,  even  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  com- 
munion of  which  Leo  was  the  distinguished  head.  In  the  broader 
communion  of  the  entire  Church,  we  are  glad  to  think  Leo  occupies 
a place  even  as  Thomas  Aquinas  occupies  a high  place  in  the  galaxy 
of  the  eminent  theological  thinkers  of  all  the  Christian  centuries. 

The  Western  Theological  Seminary.  David  S.  Schaff. 

* Eucken  presents  Thomas  and  Kant  as  representatives  of  two  antagonistic 
principles,  the  medieval  and  the  modern,  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  the 
authority  of  individual  reason. 


II. 


THE  APOSTLE  PAUL  AND  THE  SECOND 
ADVENT. 

EXCEPT  incidentally,  this  is  not  a discussion  of  the  Second 
Advent,  the  discussion  of  which  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  warrant  for  a commission  de  lunatico  inquirendo.  It  is  simply 
an  inquiry  into  the  alleged  expectation  of  the  Apostle  Paul — not 
of  witnessing  the  Master's  coming;  for  every  eye  shall  see  Him, 
and  they  who  pierced  Him,  but — of  being  still  in  the  flesh  at  the 
Coming.  Four  views  sufficiently  cover  the  ground:  (1)  Jesus  ex- 
pected and  taught  the  consummation  of  His  Kingdom  in  His  own 
generation,  His  disciples  naturally  embracing  and  teaching  His 
erroneous  view.  (2)  Jesus  was  universally  misunderstood  so  to 
teach — His  reputation  being  saved  at  the  expense  of  His  disciples. 
(3)  The  apostles  did  not  teach  it  dogmatically,  but  they  expected 
it,  and  their  following  naturally  shared  the  expectation:  this  is  a 
more  or  less  pious  endeavor  to  save  their  inspiration,  or  in  the 
interests  of  Pre-millenarianism!  (4)  Whatever  Paul  may  have 
thought  about  “Comings”  of  Christ  as  probable  and  near,  he  had 
too  intelligent  a view  of  the  Kingdom  to  expect  its  full  consumma- 
tion in  his  own  day;  and,  therefore,  neither  taught  nor  expected 
the  Second  Advent  to  be  near. 

It  is,  in  general,  argued  that  the  apostles  inherited  the  common 
Jewish  Chiliastic  notions,  and  expected  an  earthly  kingdom  of 
glory  to  be  very  near  ( e.g .,  Matt.  xx.  21;  Acts  i.  6).  The  injunc- 
tions are  to  watch,  as  for  an  event  impending.  The  heavens  are 
to  receive  Jesus  until  the  times  of  restoration  of  all  things,  and 
these  times,  in  Prophecy,  bring  into  close  range  both  Advents. 
Christ’s  disappearance  at  a great  crisis  is  but  temporary  (Mark  xiii. 
30;  John  xiv.  3;  xxi.  22).  The  Apostolic  Church,  it  is  assumed,  was 
Chiliastic;  Christ  would  speedily  come  in  judgment  to  deliver  and 
glorify  His  oppressed  disciples.  But  the  Apostolic  Church  simply 
reflected  the  apostolic  teaching.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Advent 
was  possibly  near,  the  apostolic  teaching  was  false.  In  the  positive 
argument  from  Scripture  the  great  stress  is  laid  upon  1 Thess.  iv. 
13-v.  11  and  1 Cor.  xv.  51,  52;  it  being  properly  urged  that  the 
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more  obscure  references  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
clearer,  and  not  vice  versa.  Inferences  are  also  made  from  the 
deliverances  of  some  of  the  Fathers;  but  Patristic  quotation  is  an 
old  musket  that  kicks  badly. 

It  is  allowed  that  the  Second  Advent  marks  the  completion  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  which  Jesus  came  to  establish,  and  which  is  to 
be  looked  for  and  hastened  unto  with  eager  desire  by  all  who  love 
the  Lord.  The  view  taken  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  pessimistic 
or  optimistic,  will  determine  one’s  judgment  as  to  the  relative  time 
of  the  Second  Advent.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  get  as  near 
as  possible  to  Paul’s  personal  equation  in  the  matter  of  the  King- 
dom. Only  incidentally  do  we  get  any  help  from  Luke.  Paul  is 
his  great  hero,  and  we  might  expect  in  Luke  some  echo  of  what 
intensely  interested  his  hero,  and  Paul’s  great  hobby  is  supposed 
to  be  the  nearness  of  the  Coming.  We  know  from  Luke  that  with 
the  Jews  Paul’s  method  was  to  expound  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
arguing  from  the  prophecies  concerning  the  same  (Acts  xvii.  7; 
xix.  S;  xxviii.  23);  but  he  nowhere  hints  of  this  imaginary  enthusi- 
asm for  the  immediate  Coming.  Paul  appears  rather  as  a pioneer 
or  as  digging  for  foundations.  So  Luke  (as  also  Mark)  does  not 
even  take  the  trouble  to  repeat  Matthew’s  question  as  to  the  time 
of  the  world’s  ending  (Matt.  xxiv.  3),  as  if  it  was  of  no  possible 
practical  interest  to  his  immediate  readers.* 

Certain  not,  I trust,  unreasonable  assumptions  will  be  made  in 
seeking  Paul’s  point  of  view.  As  to  the  influence  of  current  Jewish 
Chiliastic  notions,  Paul  was  as  likely  to  react  from  as  to  be  influ- 
enced by  his  pre-Christian  views;  and  there  is  little  evidence  in 
his  writings  of  the  influence  of  Jewish  Apocrypha.  That  his  views 
were  largely  influenced  by  his  interpretation  of  Prophecy  and  the 
extant  teachings  of  his  Master  is  assumed.  Our  Lord  and  Paul 
both  held  that  God  had  a plan  for  development  in  human  history, 
and  that  this  plan  was  one  under  both  dispensations.  A Kingdom 
should  be  developed,  and  the  central  figure,  King  of  kings,  is  Jesus 
Christ.  Our  Lord  and  Paul  both  believed  in  the  divine  authority 
of  the  prophets,  and  agreed  in  their  interpretation  of  the  prophecies 
concerning  the  glories  of  the  Kingdom  in  its  consummation.  Any 
interpretation  of  Prophecy  which  is  pessimistic  narrows  and  be- 
littles the  glowing  vision  of  the  seer  not  only,  but  God’s  plan  of  re- 
demption and  the  honor  and  triumph  of  God’s  Son.  The  glory  of 
the  consummation  of  the  Kingdom  is  the  Father’s  estimate  of  the 

* I am  ready  to  grant  that  Matthew’s  question  is  of  dispensations  rather  than 
of  worlds;  but,  if  so,  a dispensation  involves  a development  not  easily  compati 
ble  with  brevity. 
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dignity  and  service  of  His  Son.  What  is  pessimistic  in  Prophecy 
is  local  or  temporary;  what  is  universal  or  permanent  is  optimistic. 
God’s  scheme  is  worthy  of  God,  and  of  the  instruments  and  agencies 
employed  in  its  development.  Even  a casual  study  of  the  Epistles 
shows  that  Paul  was  fairly  steeped  in  Prophecy,  and  that  he  thought 
his  own  teaching  to  be  in  harmony  with  it.  There  is  little  of  im- 
portance in  the  development  of  the  Kingdom  for  which  he  does 
not  find  a place  in  Prophecy.  His  own  mission  to  the  Gentiles 
is  referred  to  it,  as  is  also  the  occasion  of  it  in  the  perversity  of  his 
nation;  and  while  he  tenaciously  holds  to  a glorious  future  for  God’s 
ancient  people,  the  near  future  is  for  them  filled  with  the  desolations 
of  the  divine  wrath  (Acts  xiii.  46,  47).  Their  judgment — not  the 
final  judgment — is  impending  (1  Thess.  ii.  16).  His  heart’s  desire 
and  prayer  to  God  is  for  Israel  to  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  he  believes 
this  to  be  God’s  ultimate  purpose,  as  the  prophets  affirm;  but 
there  is  never  a hint  that  this  is  near,  nor  that  he  is  himself  con- 
nected with  its  accomplishment.  He  is  not  expecting  success  with 
the  Jews;  he  is  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  in  accordance  with 
prophecy;  and  he  comforts  himself  for  Israel’s  rejection  with  the 
thought  that  the  believer  is  the  true  Israelite,  and  that  missions 
to  the  Gentiles  in  the  order  of  Providence  must  precede  the  con- 
version of  the  Jew.  For  the  near  historic  future  his  expectation 
for  Israel  is  utterly  pessimistic.  Israel  is  filling  up  his  measure 
of  bitterness  according  to  the  word  of  our  Lord  (cf.  Deut.  xxviii 
and  Matt,  xxiii).  The  curse  Moses  denounced  against  apostasy 
will  be  fulfilled.  Luke,  who  would  naturally  reflect  or  emphasize 
Paul’s  point  of  view,  says  that  our  Lord  makes  the  future  vengeance 
the  fulfillment  of  Scripture,  and  that  the  judgment  will  continue 
until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled  (Luke  xxi.  22-24).  But 
the  far-off  future  glows  with  the  glory  of  the  consummation  of 
the  Kingdom  in  which  Jew  and  Gentile  are  fellow-citizens.  To 
Paul  “Thy  Kingdom  come”  is  as  much  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  the  prayer  of  the  New.  The  coming  of  the  King  must 
be  consistent  with  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom.  Pre-millenarianism 
here  emphasizes  analogy  rather  than  contrast.  From  the  Fall  to 
the  Judgment  the  trail  of  the  Serpent  is  over  all : the  last  seen  of 
Eden  is  a flaming  sword  about  the  despised  tree  of  life ; the  emphasis 
of  the  Patriarchal  dispensation  is  on  the  door  closed  against  drown- 
ing sinners,  the  olive  branch  gives  way  to  the  strife  of  tongues; 
the  Abrahamic  Covenant  ends  in  the  crucifixion  of  God’s  incarnate 
Son;  the  New  Covenant  shows  the  Bride  of  Christ  developing  into 
the  Harlot  of  Revelation;  and  but  for  brute  force  overcoming  Gog 
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and  Magog,  the  millennium  itself  would  end  in  the  same  dismal 
failure  of  a baffled  God  to  establish  His  Kingdom. 

But  the  tone  of  Prophecy  is  exultant  as  to  what  is  ultimate : not 
by  judgment  but  by  glorious  triumph,  and  the  glory  is  spiritual 
conquest,  its  survival  of  the  fittest  is  never  brute  force.  True  there 
is  judgment,  there  is  no  smooth  tongue  of  our  modern  Moderatism 
in  prophesying  the  fate  of  God’s  foes;  but  the  triumph  of  grace 
rather  than  of  vindicatory  judgment  is  the  goal  of  Prophecy.  The 
core  of  purpose  and  of  promise  is  one  from  Genesis  to  Revelation, 
the  blessedness  of  the  New  Jerusalem  is  simply  the  fulfillment  of 
the  oft-repeated  promise,  I will  be  their  God,  they  shall  be  my  peo- 
ple (Rev.  xxi.  3).  No  mean  people,  no  petty  kingdom:  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God,  the  Son’s  inheri- 
tance is  the  nations,  His  possessions  embrace  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth. 

No  doubt  the  prophet’s  vision  is  of  events  rather  than  of  their 
temporal  relation;  the  realization  of  the  purpose  of  God  in  time, 
and  not  the  amount  of  time  this  takes,  is  his  concern;  the  event  is 
so  certain  that  it  may  be  considered  even  as  accomplished,  much 
more  as  near.  Its  logical  nearness  is  such  that  no  fine  line  can  be 
marked  between  the  God  of  prophecy  and  the  God  of  history;  He 
is  one  God.  Incidentally,  however,  time  is  implied;  events  are 
logical  sequences,  not  unrelated  creations:  Rome  is  not  built  in  a 
day,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  a vaster  undertaking  than  the 
building  of  cities  and  empires. 

With  the  significance  of  the  prophecies  to  the  prophets  them- 
selves we  have  nothing  to  do  (1  Peter  i.  10-12),  nor  with  our 
Lord’s  accuracy  in  interpreting  and  applying  them  to  Himself. 
It  is  enough  that  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  thought  the  prophecies 
were  being  fulfilled  in  Himself  and  in  the  development  of  His  King- 
dom. That  development  is  on  a scale  of  magnificence.  It  is 
grand  enough  to  satisfy  the  incarnate  God  for  the  travail  of  His 
soul.  From  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the  same 
fjhall  Jehovah  be  worshiped  among  the  Gentiles.  There  is  to  be 
a Kingdom  of  universal  and  everlasting  dominion. 

Isaiah,  indeed,  as  with  other  prophets,  knows  of  judgments  war- 
ranting a fearful  imagery,  but  beyond  their  relatively  near  horizon  his 
vision  stretches,  as  later  also  John’s,  to  the  fair  fields  and  the  rivers 
of  water  to  which  the  Lord  will  lead  the  flock,  which  is  not  ex- 
clusively a Jewish  flock.  The  glowing  hope  of  the  prophet’s 
vision  lights  up  the  heaven  not  of  one  small  people  but  of  universal 
man.  To  those  walking  in  darkness,  dwelling  in  the  land  of  the 
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shadow  of  death,  the  Light  will  come;  for  the  earth  shall  be  full 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Covenant  God,  the  Covenant  being  ex- 
tended till  all  nations  of  the  earth  are  blessed  in  it.  The  sons  of 
strangers  build  the  walls  of  Zion;  her  walls  shall  be  Salvation,  her 
gates  Praise. 

The  renovation  extends  to  all  nature;  the  savage,  beastly  instinct 
dies  out.  Creation  no  longer  groans  and  travails  with  pain,  the 
light  no  longer  is  clouded  and  uncertain  in  the  firmament;  for 
of  the  City  of  God  Jehovah  is  the  everlasting  light  and  her  God 
her  glory. 

Now  in  the  interpretation  of  such  prophecies  our  Lord  and  Paul 
— who  is  especially  partial  to  Isaiah — do  not  agree  with  modern 
critics  that  the  Almighty  is  tongue-tied  by  the  limitations  of  the 
prophet.*  However  mean  and  petty  an  interpretation  Isaiah  may 
have  put  upon  his  own  prophecies,  the  fulfillment  to  our  Lord  and 
the  inspired  apostles  embraces  all  nations,  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  and  of  our  Lord  shall  yet  become  commensurate ; we  are  not 
taught  empty  rhetoric  in  “ Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done, 
as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth.”  In  the  prophecies  concerning  the 
results  of  His  wrork,  our  Lord  finds  nothing  unworthy  the  ambition 
or  effort  of  a Son  of  God;  neither  is  Paul’s  conception  of  the  King- 
dom to  be  given  to  the  beloved  Son,  whom  the  King  delights  to 
honor,  uirworthy  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  King  of  kings. 
With  the  prophecies  before  us,  with  Paul’s  belief  that  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father  the  ascended  Lord  was  exercising  all  power  and 
wisdom  in  the  development  of  the  Kingdom,  it  seems  incredible 
that  an  intelligent  man  like  Paul  should  so  belittle  the  conception 


* That  Paul  and  his  Master  lacked  spiritual  insight  in  interpreting  the  way 
of  God  with  man,  credulously  holding  not  merely  to  the  possibility  but  to  the 
actuality  of  a divine,  and  so  authoritative,  revelation  of  the  future,  does  not  in 
the  least  affect  the  argument.  Our  Lord  and  Paul  both  believed,  however  errone- 
ously, that  they  had  a “Bible,”  and  that  it  contained  predictions  of  a Messianic 
Kingdom  which  could  not  fail  unless  God  failed.  Whether  Isaiah  was  an  indi- 
vidual or  a syndicate,  whether  Abraham  was  a myth  and  his  bosom  a fog-bank, 
has  no  relation  to  our  question,  which  is  not  of  the  reasonableness  but  of  the  fact 
of  a given  belief.  Those  of  us  who  sorrow  most  for  the  limitations  and  errors 
of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  have  at  least  this  consolation:  that  during  the  past 
half  century  they  have  had  the  opportunity  of  sitting  at  the  feet  of  many  who 
have  gone  hence  trailing  clouds  of  knowledge,  and,  however  crass  their  mundane 
ignorance,  they  have  recently  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  correcting  many  of  the 
errors  to  which  the  imperfect  development  of  their  day  exposed  them.  Possibly 
there  may  be  some  ghostly  method  of  taking  with  us  presentation  copies  of  our 
best,  works,  in  which  event  eternity  will  not  lack  for  humorous  literature.  What 
more’delightful  than  the  spectacle  of  our  Lord  and  Paul  reclining  under  the 
shade'of  the  trees  of  life  and  receiving  their  meat  for  strong  men  from  the  Ency- 
clopedia Bibliea? 
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of  Christ’s  Kingdom  as  to  think  that  it  should  consist  mainly  of 
the  fruit  of  his  own  immediate  labors,  supplemented  by  the  work 
of  a few  fellow-helpers.  Such  an  appropriation  of  the  quorum 
magna  pars  fid  by  Paul  seems  wellnigh  absurd.  The  contrast 
between  the  glorious  things  which  are  spoken  of  Zion  and  what  we 
see  is  marked  enough,  but  it  was  even  more  appalling  in  Paul’s 
day;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  growth  was  expected  or  sought 
by  any  other  than  the  slow  methods  of  our  own  day.  Pentecost 
is  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a modern  revival  meeting,  but  it 
was  largely  a change  of  view  by  pious  men  as  to  whether  Messiah 
had  come  or  was  to  come.  So  for  platform  purposes  the  mission- 
ary zeal  of  the  Early  Church  is  extravagantly  lauded,  but  it  is  hardly 
a libel  to  suggest  that  the  most  popular  feature  of  foreign  missions 
was  the  collection  taken  up  by  the  heathen  for  the  home  Church. 
Miracle  might  authenticate  the  prophet’s  mission,  but  it  did  not  give 
acceptance  to  his  message;  it  got  him  a hearing,  but  it  converted 
no  one.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  in  the  extension 
of  the  Church  there  was  any  reliance  upon  miraculous  conversions, 
save  as  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  our  own  day  a divine 
power  bringing  what  is  otherwise  inaccessible.  The  human  heart 
was  just  the  same  hard,  rebellious,  sinful  foe  of  God  and  grace  as 
it  is  to-day.  Paul’s  experience  with  it  was  quite  as  discouraging 
— but  for  grace — as  ours.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  our  Lord  or  Paul  taught  any  sudden  or  startling  conversion 
of  the  world.  Then,  as  now,  there  is  the  planting  of  one,  the  water- 
ing of  another  before  the  increase  is  given  of  God.  All  the  teaching 
of  growth  and  development  conforms  to  our  own  experience  of 
the  difficulty  of  interesting  sinners  in  the  Gospel.  Hard  as  is  the 
fight,  difficult  as  is  the  advance  as  Paul  finds  it,  he  hints  that  the 
fight  will  yet  be  harder.  Any  conquest  commensurate  with  the 
utterance  of  the  prophets  and  of  Paul  himself  in  Paul’s  own  life- 
time— judged  by  Paul’s  own  experience — is  simply  preposterous, 
if  Paul  had  a sane  understanding  of  Scripture  or  fact. 

The  conclusion  is  strengthened  if  we  allow  that  Paul  knew  as 
much  of  the  teaching  of  the  Master  concerning  the  future  of  the 
Kingdom  as  is  still  extant  in  the  Gospels.  If,  as  now  seems  plausi- 
ble, nearly  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  Early  Church  was 
engaged  in  constructing  Logia,  Paul  would  not  lack  for  information. 
But  our  Lord’s  view  of  the  Kingdom  harmonizes  with  Prophecy. 
The  consummation  is  extensive  and  glorious.  He  gives  no  hint 
of  any  spectacular  or  volcanic  outbursts  in  the  Kingdom.  Under 
the  teaching  and  illumination  of  the  Spirit,  the  growing  and  leaven- 
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ing  processes  will  go  on;  Jesus  Himself,  from  the  Ascension,  exer- 
cising power  in  the  methods  of  providence  and  grace.  From  this 
time  on  He  manifests  His  divine  authority  coming  on  the  clouds 
of  heaven  (Matt.  xxvi.  64).* 

Even  if  we  limit  our  Lord’s  eschatological  teaching  to  his  coming 
to  judge  His  own  nation,  there  is  an  air  of  relative  remoteness 
about  it.  Granting  the  identity  of  the  “all  things”  in  Matt,  xxiii. 
36  and  xxiv.  34,  apparently  at  the  “beginning  of  travail”  many 
of  His  hearers  are  to  perish  by  persecution.  After  this  and  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  comes  captivity,  and  beyond  this  an 
indefinite  future — it  is  the  disciple  of  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
who  notes  it — stretches,  in  which  the  “times  of  the  Gentiles”  must 
be  fulfilled  (Luke  xxi.  24);  and  none  of  the  blessedness  promised 
for  God’s  ancient  people  has  as  yet  been  fulfilled.!  It  is  Luke,  too, 
who  connects  the  “days  of  Noah,”  etc.,  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
(Luke  xvii.  26,  37),  though  our  own  good  sense  would  perhaps  have 
indicated  the  absurdity  at  the  Second  Advent  of  rushing  into  the 
house  to  secure  a bed  or  bureau  to  take  up  with  us  to  meet  the  Lord 
in  the  air,  and  our  piety  keep  us  from  supplicating,  that  we  might 
escape  our  Lord’s  coming  to  glory  (Luke  xxi.  36)4  But  it  is  mainly 
in  connection  with  such  things  that  the  emphasis  falls  on  watching 
for  something  impending.  If  Paul  had,  therefore,  a knowledge 
of  our  Lord’s  teaching,  he  must  have  known  that  the  purpose  of 
Christ’s  death  fell  in  with  the  noble  anticipations  of  Prophecy;  that 
giving  Himself  a propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  He 
anticipated  drawing  to  Himself  no  mere  fraction  of  a fraction  of  a 
single  empire,  but  all  men;  that  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation, divine  but  perverted,  was  but  a preface  to  a great  work 
among  the  Gentiles,  in  the  preparation  for  which  Paul  was  himself 
but  a forerunner  (cf.  Matt.  xii.  21  and  Rom.  xv.  9-12).  Nor  is  there 
the  slightest  hint  that  this  was  a discovery  of  Paul’s  discouraged 
old  age.  At  no  time  does  the  glorious  Church,  the  bride  of  Christ, 

* It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  prophetic  symbolism  has  not  one  meaning 
in  the  Old  and  another  in  the  New  Testament.  If  Idumea’s  stars  can  fall,  her 
sun  be  darkened  and  her  moon  turned  into  blood,  and  no  astronomical  catas- 
trophe be  registered  in  the  Greek  heavens,  men  in  Rome  may  see  to  read  while 
Jerusalem’s  sun  is  darkened,  and  her  moon  turned  into  blood  and  her  stars  fall 
from  heaven. 

t “Times”  cannot  be  pressed,  but  if  an  analog}’  be  sought  in  Dan.  xii.  7 and 
Rev.  xii.  14,  the  phrase  suggests  long  rather  than  short  duration. 

% In  view  of  the  glory  of  the  consummation  for  which  Paul  so  labored,  it  seems 
as  if  nothing  but  an  utter  lack  of  humor  can  account  for  the  commentators 
finding  an  allusion  to  the  Advent  in  such  a phrase  as  “the  present  distress” 
(1  Cor.  vii.  26), 
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appear  to  him  as  dwarfed  or  aborted.  The  “ fullness  of  the  Gen- 
tiles” is  no  mere  handful,  gathered  mainly  by  Paul  out  of  a few 
cities  and  a tribe  or  two;  and  if  Paul  had  half  an  insight  into  Isaiah’s 
prophecies  as  understood  by  our  Lord,  he  must  have  gained  this  con- 
ception at  the  very  outset  of  his  ministry.  His  intense  longing  for 
Israel’s  salvation  through  Christ,  which  led  him  to  remonstrate  at 
first  against  being  sent  to  Gentiles  (Acts  xxii.  18-21 ; Rom.  ix.  1-6 ; 
x.  1),  found  compensation  in  the  largeness  of  the  Kingdom,  accord- 
ing to  Prophecy,  among  the  Gentiles,  and  the  assurance  that  ulti- 
mately the  veil  should  be  removed,  and  in  the  vision  of  her  King 
Israel,  also,  should  reflect  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  This  is  no  obscure 
note  or  history  violently  thrust  back  into  Prophecy,  but  a plain, 
clear  teaching — though  still  apparently  far  away  in  fulfillment — 
which  one  may  read  as  he  rims.  Unless,  therefore,  we  consider 
Paul  to  have  been  less  familiar  than  ourselves  with  what  was  to 
him  and  his  Master  the  word  of  the  Lord  concerning  the  glory 
and  fullness  of  the  Messiah’s  Kingdom,  or  ascribe  to  him  the  evap- 
orating process  of  interpretation  just  now  common,  and  add  to  this 
an  extraordinary  lack  of  insight  into  the  hardness  of  the  human 
heart  and  God’s  methods  of  advancing  His  Kingdom  by  human 
and  imperfect  agency,  we  can  hardly  regard  him  as  condensing 
into  a mere  nutshell  of  time  all  the  conditions  under  which  must 
be  developed  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles,  the  restoration  of  Israel, 
and  the  attendant  splendors  of  that  era — the  human  goal  of  Proph- 
ecy and  of  the  work  of  the  incarnate  Lord  of  glory — in  which  swords 
are  beaten  into  ploughshares,  and  the  strength  of  the  mightiest 
put  at  the  call  of  a little  child.  That  Paul  should  be  lacking  in 
Scriptural  knowledge,  insight  into  human  nature,  and — is  it  too 
much  to  say? — common  sense,  seems  even  less  likely  than  does 
the  lack  of  absolute  omniscience  in  some  of  his  critics. 

So  far  as  indicated,  Paul  feels  the  vastness  of  what  is  involved  in 
the  command  to  disciple  all  the  nations.  He  feels  as  keenly  as  do 
we  the  need  of  organization  for  so  great  a task,  the  fewness  of  the 
workers,  the  lack  of  real  interest  in  the  Church,  and  of  zeal  on  the 
part  of  many  professing  interest  (Rom.  x.  14-17;  Phil.  ii.  20,  21; 
2 Tim.  iv.  9-16).  The  Pastoral  Epistles  bear  witness  to  his  growing 
sense  of  the  need  of  a trained  ministry  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
a great  work  very  imperfectly  carried  on  in  the  face  of  difficulties 
which  must  increase  before  they  lessen.  Not  only  is  the  younger 
ministry  exhorted  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work,  but  they  are 
to  lay  foundations  for  the  proper  instruction  of  those  who  are  to 
follow  them  (1  Tim.  iii.  1-12;  2 Tim.  ii.  2;  iv.  3,  4).  Provision  is 
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made  for  church  organization,  as  if  there  were  a continuous  and 
definite  work  needing  system  and  oversight — all  the  more  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  Kingdom  would  be  intensified  by  the  gradual 
development  of  internal  dissensions,  heresies,  schisms  from  the 
body  and  worldliness  in  the  body  (Acts  xx.  29,  30;  2 Thess.  ii.  1—12 ; 
2 Tim.  iii.  1-13).  The  discords  which  perpetuate  themselves  to 
vex  the  future  vex  Paul  also  (Rom.  xvi.  17 ; 1 Cor.  i.  11 ; Phil.  i.  15). 
The  increase  of  these  evils  in  the  Church,  Paul  thinks,  has  been 
already  pointed  out  by  the  Spirit  (1  Tim.  iv.  1;  cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  24; 
2 Peter  ii.  1 ; iii.  3). 

One  would  suppose  that  if  the  Second  Advent,  as  near  and  upper- 
most in  Paul’s  mind,  formed  so  important  and  frequent  a part  of 
his  teaching,  it  would  be  alluded  to  in  such  unambiguous  technical 
terms  as  to  estop  debate;  and  it  is,  indeed,  affirmed  that  this  is 
Paul’s  usage  of  Parousia.  We  ourselves  so  use  Second  Advent 
and  Parousia,  and  the  commentators  and  lexicographers,  ignoring 
Paul’s  ignorance  of  our  linguistic  usage,  carry  our  meaning  of  the 
word  back  eighteen  centuries,  and  for  eisegetical  purposes  unload 
it  upon  the  apostle.*  But  the  apostle  himself  uses  it  as  a general, 
not  a technical,  term;  he  applies  it  to  the  coming  of  any  one.  We 
should  hesitate  to  speak  of  a visit  from  John  Smith  as  his  parousia; 
the  apostle  would  not.  In  1 Thess.  ii.  19,  iii.  13,  iv.  15,  v.  23; 
2 Thess.  ii.  1,  8,  and  1 Cor.  xv.  23,  it  refers  to  the  Second  Advent. 
In  technical  terms  the  tendency  is  to  employ  them  more  and  more 
strictly,  but  of  these  seven  instances  of  its  reference  to  the  Final 
Coming  four  are  from  his  earliest  Epistle.  In  2 Thess.  ii.  9 we  have 
the  parousia  of  the  lawless  one;  in  Phil.  i.  26,  ii.  12;  2 Cor.  x.  10, 
Paul’s  own  parousia;  in  1 Cor.  xvi.  17  the  parousia  of  three  brethren; 
and  in  2 Cor.  vii.  6,  7,  that  of  Titus,  twice : — the  bed  is  shorter  than 
that  a technical  parousia  can  stretch  itself  on;  it  is  certainly  a 
very  promiscuous  parousia. 

If  these  considerations  are  fairly  taken,  the  strong  probability 
is  that  the  apostle  regards  our  Lord — who  seems  to  have  been  in  no 
feverish  haste  to  foreclose  the  earlier  dispensation,  which  is  but  a 
preface  to  the  present — as  expecting  till  his  foes  be  made  his  foot- 
stool through  the  preaching  of  the  cross  throughout  the  world  by 
the  agency  of  the  Church  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit;  and 
not  purposing,  by  a Napoleonic  and  spectacular  coup,  Himself  to 
capture  and  rule  the  fragments  of  a wrecked  humanity.  But  while 
we  may  interpret  doubtful  passages  under  the  influence  of  such  de- 

* Next  to  the  editing  of  a Bible  Dictionary,  perhaps  the  subtlest  way  of 
instilling  doubtful  views  into  the  mind  of  the  unwary  is  by  editing  a lexicon. 
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ductions,  no  deductions  can  set  aside  any  clear  statement  of  Paul 
himself;  and  this  is  quite  as  true  of  2 Thess.  ii  as  of  1 Thess.  iv, 
the  former  being  the  apostle’s  own  commentary  on  the  prior  state- 
ment, the  explanatory  codicil  having,  in  law,  if  not  in  theology, 
quite  as  much  force  as  the  will  needing  the  explanation. 

Speaking  loosely,  there  are,  perhaps,  in  Paul’s  Epistles  half  a 
hundred  passages  bearing  more  or  less  directly  on  our  subject. 
Proportionately  to  the  length  of  the  Epistles,  the  references  are 
more  numerous  in  the  later  than  the  earlier  groups,  showing  that 
the  Advent  had  not  lost  its  place  in  Paul’s  thought.  How  could 
it?  To  Paul  the  great  events  of  time,  if  not  of  eternity,  were  the 
atoning  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  God’s  recognition  of  it  in  the 
Resurrection  and  Session  at  the  right  hand,  God’s  reward  of  it  in 
the  glorious  consummation  of  the  Kingdom  (Eph.  i.  3-14;  Col.  i. 
14-20).  That,  to  him,  was  the  significance  and  glory  of  the  cross, 
and  not  the  mere  martyrdom  of  our  soft  theology — a martyrdom 
for  which,  be  it  reverently  observed,  our  Lord  did  not  seem  nearly 
so  ready  as  were  thousands  of  His  followers  later  (cf.  Matt.  xxvi. 
38-42,  and  Rom.  v.  3;  Col.  i.  24). 

Few  of  these  passages  have  much  chronological  value  as  to  the 
issue.  Some  ( e.g 1 Cor.  i.  7,  8;  Col.  i.  22,  28,  29)  are  prayers  or 
exhortations  so  to  live  that  at  the  day  of  the  Lord,  with  its  certain 
crisis  of  judgment  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  they  may 
not  incur  condemnation.  At  that  revelation  of  the  Lord,  light 
will  be  discriminated  from  darkness  and  have  its  praise;  we  may 
be  patient,  therefore  (1  Cor.  iv.  5).  So  of  our  manifestation  in 
glory  when  Christ  our  life  is  manifested  (Col.  iii.  4:  cf.  Phil.  iii.  21; 

1 John  iii.  2).  Such  passages  are  natural  and  appropriate  whenever 
our  Lord  may  come. 

Technically,  the  New  Testament  “Day  of  the  Lord”  may  be  a 
day  of  resurrection  'to  judgment:  but  the  judgment  of  Egypt  is 
the  deliverance  of  Israel.  To  the  children  of  light  there  is  none  of 
the  terror  of  the  unexpected  apparition  of  the  midnight  thief  or 
assassin.  It  is  a day  of  glorying  (1  Thess.  v.  4,  5;  2 Cor.  i.  14;  cf. 

2 Peter  iii.  12).  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  new  era  of  the  Kingdom, 
composed  of  all  the  saved  since  man  began  to  be — the  espousal  of 
the  Church,  when  the  Lamb  presents  to  Himself  His  bride,  holy 
and  without  blemish  (Eph.  v.  25-27 ; cf.  Rev.  xxi.  2,  9) ; and  the 
references  to  this,  whether  of  prayer,  exhortation  or  hope  (e.g., 
Phil.  i.  6,  iii.  20,  21;  Titus  ii.  12,  13),  concerning  our  being  found 
blameless  at  the  appearing  of  the  Lord,  are  appropriate  till  the  end 
of  time.  So  of  many  other  passages  (e.g.,  Eph.  iv.  30).  In  the 
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blood  of  Jesus  Christ  we  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption, 
whether  it  is  to-day  or  millenniums  hence,  whether  we  are  alive  or 
said  to  be  dead.  No  more  emphasis  attaches  to  an  injunction  to 
keep  the  commandment  without  spot  until  the  appearing  of  our 
Lord  (1  Tim.  vi.  14),  than  to  Paul’s  own  waiting  for  the  Lord  from 
heaven  (Phil.  iii.  20),  which  is  compatible  with  his  desire  to  depart 
and  to  attain  unto  resurrection  (Phil.  i.  6,  iii.  11).  He  uses  of  him- 
self virtually  the  same  form  of  speech,  though  knowing  death  to  be 
near  (2  Tim.  i.  12).  The  glory  of  the  believer  at  the  consummation, 
whether  on  earth  or  coming  with  Christ  from  heaven,  is  ever  an 
encouragement.  For  him  the  Lord  ever  is  and  must  be  tyybs,  as 
He  is  also  near  to  judge  the  unworthy  church  member  (1  Cor.  xvi 
22;  Phil.  iv.  6).  But  the  i lyyvs,  whether  local  or  temporal,  must 
be  consistent  with  all  Paul's  other  expectations  known  to  be  cher- 
ished by  him  at  this  time,  when  the  Spirit  has  warned  him  of  the 
limitations  upon  his  few  remaining  years  (Acts  xx.  22-38;  xxi 
11-13).  What  is  certain  and  glorious  is  near  to  Paul,  and  swallows 
up  the  intervening  dreariness  and  suffering,  so  long  to  those  lacking 
in  faith  and  hope.  LTnless  we  hold  to  two  resurrections  after 
death,  note  how  near  seems  the  resurrection  at  Christ’s  coming 
(2  Cor.  iv.  17-v.  10).  What  is  important  to  Paul  is  that  no  believer, 
whether  alive  or  dead,  is  to  lose  anything  of  the  glory  of  Christ’s 
final  and  victorious  coming.  The  blessed  incorruption  of  the  dead 
n Christ  shall  not  be  wanting  to  the  living;  for  if  we  are  alive  at  the 
ime  of  the  coming,  we  shall  be  changed  and  become  like  them  (1 
Cor.  xv.  42-49,  51);  nor  shall  the  dead  lose  anything,  for  they  shall 
be  raised  and  share  the  blessedness  of  the  living  saints  (1  Thess. 
iv.  13-18). 

More  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  affirmations  concerning  the  “last 
days,”  etc.,  and  watching,  than  the  passages  will  bear.  1 Cor.  iv. 
9 indicates,  if  anything  (cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  9,  the  certainty  of  Peter’s 
death,  and  the  carefulness  with  which  John  denies  that  Jesus 
promised  to  keep  him  alive  till  the  Advent,  John  xxi.  18-23)  that 
the  apostles  would  all  die  before  the  final  coming.  2 Tim.  i,  12  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  training  a ministry  to  follow  Timothy’s  day,  and 
for  Timothy’s  working  before  the  evil  day  hinders  work  (iv.  3). 
As  to  “the  ends  of  the  ages”  (1  Cor.  x.  11),  Meyer,  who  holds  that 
our  Lord  Himself  taught  error  about  the  coming,  admits  that  this 
concurs  with  Heb.  ix.  26  (cf.  1 Peter  i.  20).  But  it  evidently  refers 
there  to  a past  event,  which  connects  itself,  however,  with  the  awards 
of  Christ’s  coming.  Christ’s  first  Advent  inaugurated  the  last 
dispensation  in  the  economy  of  redemption:  his  final  Advent  will 
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inaugurate  the  consummation.  These  are,  therefore,  the  last  days 
or  times  or  hour.  To  these,  as  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  Jesus 
Himself  assigns  the  crowning  honor  (John  xvi.  7).  In  these, 
mainly,  God’s  scheme  of  redemption,  for  success  or  failure,  reaches 
its  limits.  It  is  the  climax  of  God’s  dealings  with  us,  whether 
we  begin  with  the  amoeba  or  with  Adam.  The  last  Adam  has 
come;  when  His  trumpet  sounds,  it  is  the  last  trump;  the  ages 
are  consummated.  On  this  the  believer  is  steadfastly  to  keep  his 
watchful  eye,  however  scoffers  may  deride  its  certainty.  The  Gos- 
pel method  is  God’s  finality,  all  else  has  vanished  (cf.  Heb.  viii.  13). 
As  to  “watchfulness,”  there  may  be  an  exhortation  to  mark  the 
signs  of  the  times,  that  some  particular  event  may  not  involve  one 
in  disaster,  or  it  may  be  the  watchfulness  of  attention  and  diligence, 
in  view  of  some  great  interest  entrusted.  For  those  living  in  Judea, 
for  example,  it  was  very  important  so  to  watch  the  development 
of  events  as  to  escape  the  horrors  of  the  siege.  Matthew  and  Mark 
enjoin  their  (Jewish)  readers  to  understand  what  is  written;  Luke 
gives  the  reason  for  watchfulness  and  prayer  as  a means  of  escaping 
what  our  Lord  is  foretelling:  but  an  exhortation  from  the  Master 
to  watch  and  pray  to  escape  the  blessedness  of  His  glorious  coming 
is  out  of  the  question.  An  exhortation  to  watch,  however,  as 
connected  with  such  a teaching  as  that  of  the  ten  virgins,  is  obvi- 
ously to  fidelity.  Having  discharged  fully  their  duty  of  readiness 
to  honor  the  bridegroom,  though  they  slept  ten  times  more  soundly 
than  the  others,  the  wise  virgins  had  properly  “watched”;  and  the 
unprepared  virgins  would  have  been  unwatchful  if  they  had  lost 
a week’s  sleep  with  their  eyes  glued  to  a modern  telescope  pointing 
down  the  road  which  the  bridegroom  must  take.  All  the  watching 
of  the  senses  will  not  affect  the  Master’s  Advent  ; it  is  through  the 
other,  longer,  more  laborious  watching  of  heart  and  life  that  God 
will  bring  it  some  day  to  pass.  Paul  and  Peter  both  use  our  Lord’s 
simile  of  the  coming  of  a thief.  They  use  it  to  emphasize  not  so 
much  the  unexpectedness  of  the  event  as  the  need  of  preparation. 
If  the  householder  had  been  prepared,  the  thief  could  have  inflicted 
no  evil  (Matt.  xxiv.  43;  Luke  xii.  39).  The  evil  to  be  avoided  is 
that  of  ignoring  the  Lord  because  absent  to  the  senses,  and  so  ap- 
parently powerless  to  inflict  penalty.  But  he  is  not  absent  to  the 
Christian,  for  he  is  in  that  state  of  heart  which  makes  the  presence 
of  Christ  joy  and  gladness.  That  day  cannot  overtake  him  as  a 
thief:  it  is  the  joyous  coming  of  the  Bridegroom  (1  Thess.  v.  4; 

2 Peter  iii.  12;  cf.  the  different  aspects  of  Christ’s  coming  to  the 
Seven  Churches).  So  the  “ watching”  (1  Cor.  xvi.  13;  1 Thess.  v.  6: 
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cf.  1 Peter  iv.  7 and  2 Peter  iii.  8)  is  no  more  a physical  attitude 
toward  an  event  impending  than  the  sleep  is  physical.  If  in  right 
relation  to  Christ,  what  difference  can  His  coming  make,  whether 
soon  or,  as  in  the  parables,  after  unexpected  delays?  And  what 
difference  can  it  make  whether  it  comes  when  we  are  alive  or  dead, 
since  always  all  Christians,  whether  they  watch  or  sleep  (1  Thess. 
v.  10),  are  one  in  life  in  Christ — are  always,  at,  before  or  after  the 
Advent,  “together”  with  and  in  the  Lord?  Illustrations  of  watch- 
ing are  given  in  the  parables:  the  wise  virgins  watch  when  soundest 
asleep,  the  foolish  ones  sleep  though  walking  to  welcome  the  bride- 
groom; the  faithless  servants  slept  in  that  they  put  their  talent  or 
pounds  to  sleep,  the  diligent  endeavors  of  the  faithful  were  their 
watchfulness. 

The  real  strength  of  the  argument,  however,  for  Paul’s  unreason- 
able illusion  is  the  use  made  of  1 Cor.  xv.  51  and  1 Thess.  iv.  15,  17 : 

“ We  shall  not  all  sleep,”  “ We  that  are  alive,  that  are  left.”  Two 
marked  features  of  Paul’s  thought — his  identification  of  himself 
and  other  Christians  with  Christ,  and  so  in  the  unity  of  the  Church 
(the  body  of  Christ)  with  each  other,  and  his  “foreshortening,” 
so  that  the  certain  seems  near — are  either  overlooked  or  largely 
discounted.  The  difference  between  the  Corinthian  and  the  Thes- 
salonian  conception  has  been  indicated  above.  To  spend  the 
interval  before  the  Advent  with  Christ  is  no  doubt  very  far  better. 
To  be  at  home  with  the  Lord  is  more  desirable  (Phil.  i.  21-25;  2 Cor. 
v.  1-8).  Two  things,  however,  are  certain:  that,  here  or  there,  we 
should  please  our  Lord  and  King;  and  that,  as  neither  life  nor 
death  separates  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  the  Christian  on 
earth  will  have  all  the  glory  of  the  resurrection  without  the  medium, 
of  death.  We  who  are  alive  shall  without  resurrection  enjoy  the  . 
change  which  it  effects,  for  we  shall  all  be  changed  at  the  trumpet’s 
sound  (Corinthians);  nor  shall  the  living  Christian  have  advantage 
over  him  who  has  been  long  at  home  with  Christ,  we  the  living 
Christians  shall  not  precede  or  have  advantage  over  them  that 
sleep  in  Jesus  (Thessalonians).  The  shield  has  two  sides. 

The  argument  is  that  Paul  knew  that  the  Thessalonians  were  in 
a ferment  over  the  expected  immediacy  of  Christ’s  coming,  the 
spectacular  effect  of  which,  if  not  more  substantial  benefits,  must 
be  lost  by  the  dead : — a conceivable  reason  for  a view  so  low,  even 
among  heathen  converts,  being,  perhaps,  found  in  1 Cor.  xv.  12. 
Paul,  therefore,  when  he  says  we — the  living,  the  remaining  ones — 
knows  that  the  Thessalonians  will  interpret  the  “we,”  not  of  the 
Church  universal,  giving  a truth  for  all  time,  but  individually  cf 
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he  hearers  of  his  letter  and  of  himself.  Any  oth  er  use  of  “we,” 
it  is  affirmed,  is  a violent  fracture  of  the  most  self-evident  principles 
of  interpretation,  resorted  to,  Liineman  thinks,  to  save  a theory  of 
Inspiration.  Pfleiclerer  thinks  that  Paul  had  a happy-go-lucky 
way  of  letting  his  optimistic  and  pessimistic  moods  contradict  each 
other  as  they  pleased,  and  these  contradictory  statements  cannot 
be  brought  into  agreement.  There  are  still  some  who  credit  Paul 
with  even  statesman-like  intelligence;  and  we  have  some  data  for 
a judgment  of  Paul  at  the  date  of  the  Thessalonian  Epistles. 

As  to  the  exclusive  force  of  the  pronoun,  we  may  remark  in  pass- 
ing that  a like  narrowness  of  interpretation  would  exclude  all  the 
Roman  Christians  from  seeing  the  Advent  in  the  flesh,  for  their 
mortal  bodies  are  to  be  quickened  like  Christ’s  (Rom.  viii.  11);  and 
with  the  Corinthians  Paul  changes  his  moods  rapidly  enough  to 
justify  Pfleiderer’s  conception  of  his  instability  of  judgment.  In 
1 Cor.  xv.  21,  22,  he  has  resurrection  in  view,  and  affirms  that  all 
are  made  alive  in  Christ,  an  opinion  recanted  in  verse  51,  and 
reaffirmed,  at  least  of  the  Corinthian  Christians,  in  2 Cor.  iv.  14, 
though  some  skepticism  natural  to  a fickle  mind  may  be  detected 
in  2 Cor.  v.  1,  where  his  conclusion  hangs  on  an  “ if.”  In  like  man- 
ner, perhaps,  at  verse  10  of  Phil,  iii  he  expects  to  rise  from  the  dead, 
while  at  verses  20,  21,  he  concludes,  in  spite  of  the  preference  in 

i.  23,  to  wait  and  take  the  change  with  the  living,  and  in  iv.  5 this 
is  to  occur  immediately,  being,  however,  like  a Millerite  Advent, 
again  postponed  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  This  is  change  enough, 
one  would  think,  to  make  a weathercock  dizzy. 

What  we  know  about  Paul  is,  that  before  he  became  an  author 
he  had  a long,  varied  and  rich  experience  in  Christ,  and  a very 
unhappy  one  with  Christ’s  foes.  Much  of  2 Cor.  xi  and  xii  occurred 
before  his  first  Epistle.  At  the  outset  he  is  fired  with  the  great 
promises  concerning  the  vastness  and  glory  of  the  Messianic  King- 
dom. It  is  wellnigh  psychologically  impossible  that  he  should  not, 
at  the  very  start,  find  in  these  the  turning  of  Israel  to  the  Lord,  as 
in  Rom.  xi.  2G,  2 Cor.  iii.  16.  If  he  interpreted  them  also  of 
national  restoration,  the  case  is  still  stronger.  But,  before  1 Tliess. 

ii.  16,  he  has  given  up  all  immediate  hope  of  Israel;  is  the  apostle 
to  the  Gentiles — expecting  here  also  that  Isaiah’s  glowing  premises 
will  be  verified — and  is  expecting  the  predicted  but  long-slumbering 
vengeance  of  God  to  fall  upon  the  Jew  (1  Thess.  ii.  16).  Peter  is 
still  alive  and  working  (John  xxi.  18,  19),  and  there  are  no  signs  of 
the  movement  of  the  Gentiles  against  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxi.  24), 
very  little  as \ et  of  any  great  ingathering  of  Gentiles  such  as  Paul’s 
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knowledge  of  Isaiah  led  him  to  expect  (Rom.  i.  5,  ix.  25,  x.  18,  xi. 
25;  Acts  xiii.  47;  cf.  Luke  ii.  32).  He  is  no  novice,  is  not  a whit 
behind  the  chief est  apostles;  has  no  need  to  learn  from  the  other 
apostles,  having  a direct  revelation  from  the  Lord  (2  Cor.  xi.  5,  6, 
xii.  1,  7;  Gal.  i.  12,  ii.  6).  It  is  not  very  long  since  he  was  in  Thes- 
salonica  and,  as  usual,  emphasizing  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  the 
glory  of  its  consummation  (Acts  xvii.  7).  He  seems  also  to  have 
warned  of  evil  days  and  apostasies  intervening  (2  Thess.  ii.  5).  He 
takes  it  for  granted  that  they  will  remember  his  teaching,  possibly 
supposes  that  they  may  have  been  studying  up  the  prophecies  of 
hope  for  the  Gentiles.  Inspiration,  however — even  modern  Inspi- 
ration— does  not  guard  against  taking  too  much  for  granted.  The 
Thessalonians  have  abandoned  idolatry,  and  like  Paul  and  Peter 
(Phil.  iii.  20;  2 Peter  iii.  12)  are  expecting  the  coming  of  the  Saviour, 
whose  coming  is  the  redemption  of  creation  (Rom.  viii.  22,  23;  cf. 
Isa.  xi.  1-10,  lxv.  17-25).  Into  His  Kingdom  and  glory  God  has 
called  them.  Paul  prays  that  God  may  establish  them  unblam- 
able in  holiness  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  with  all  His  saints,  antici- 
pating iv.  13-18.  This  is  a frequent  prayer  with  Paul,  whether  he 
mentions  the  Advent  or  not  (cf.  1 Cor.  i.  8;  Eph.  v.  27 ; Phil.  i.  10; 
1 Thess.  v.  23;  Titus  ii.  12,  13.  So  Jude  24).  Like  the  Co- 
rinthians (2  Cor.  i.  14),  at  that  day  the  Thessalonians  are  Paul’s 
glorying.  But  in  that  day,  the  apostle  goes  on  to  say — for  what  spe- 
cific reason  is  not  stated — the  living  Christian  has  no  advantage 
over  the  Christian  who  comes  with  Christ.  Two  things  are  affirmed 
of  him.  All  the  saints  come  with  Christ.  In  this  aspect  they 
are  not  dead;  but  in  that  they  also  have  resurrection  before  the 
rapture  of  the  saints  living  on  earth  they  are  dead.  Paul’s  object 
is  to  speak  comfort  (vers.  13,  18).  Many  think  it  is  to  teach  as 
the  ground  of  comfort  not  the  certainty  but  the  close  proximity  of 
the  event.  It  is  not  a fair  rejoinder  to  say  that,  in  the  face  of  Matt, 
xxiv.  36,  Paul  could  not  have  declared  the  coming  to  be  either  near 
or  remote.  After  the  exaltation  of  the  Son  of  God  much  may  have 
been  entrusted  to  Him  which  in  His  humiliation  was  withheld,  and 
which  from  the  throne  He  might  reveal  at  His  discretion.  Unless 
we  hide  from  ourselves  nearly  everything  except  these  “Wes," 
the  overwhelming  probability  is  against  the  alleged  teaching  of 
an  immediate  coming  by  one  so  well  versed  in  Prophecy,  in  the 
ways  of  God  and  of  the  human  heart.  Nor  is  there  reason  to  deem 
Paul  so  unspiritual  as  to  suppose  that  he  set  any  special  value  on 
the  fleshly^  vision  of  the  coming.  There  is  no  glory  to  him  in  any 
possible  celestial  fireworks  but  in  the  consummation  of  God’s 
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eternal  purpose,  worked  out  through  the  blood  of  His  Son  and  the 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  and  bringing  the  longed-for  end  for  which 
creation  groans,  which  the  saints  for  centuries  in  glory  are  as  welt 
fitted  to  enjoy  as  the  last  soul  converted  half  an  hour  before  the 
coming. 

If  Paul  had  any  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  the  coming,  in  itself, 
he  could  not  well  wish  to  miss  it  for  the  sake  of  a few  days  more  in 
heaven,  especially  when  he  was  so  needed  on  earth  (2  Cor.  v.  8; 
Phil.  i.  20-26).  But  what  evidence  is  there  for  thinking  that  Paul 
thought  himself  to  be  whiling  away  the  time  with  a little  amateur 
work  on  the  eve  of  the  great  spectacular  drama,  when  the  Lord 
and  the  avenging  angels  should  swoop  down  on  a reprobate  world 
and  demolish  it? 

That  is  not  Paul’s  deduction  from  “Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy 
will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth.” 

In  favor  of  this,  however,  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Thessalo- 
nians  themselves  and  of  the  critics.  Whatever  the  interpretation 
of  the  former,  Paul  was  surprised  at  it,  and  writes  another  letter, 
partly,  if  not  mainly,  to  repudiate  it.  He  seems  to  intimate  that 
in  jumping  at  their  hasty  and  incorrect  conclusion — with  which 
the  critics  mainly  coincide — they  must  have  lost  their  wits  (2  Thess. 
ii.  2).  But  if  by  “We”  Paul  meant  the  Thessalonians  of  his  day, 
this  is  unfair.  He  should  have  apologized  for  the  suddenness  of  the 
revelation,  not  rebuked  them  for  suddenness  of  conclusion.  He 
should  have  pointed  out  that  the  coming  was  still,  perhaps,  some 
months  away,  so  that  for  a little  longer  they  might  attend  to  their 
ordinary  avocations.  But  in  the  interpretation  which  threw  them 
into  such  confusion  some  one  had  beguiled  them  (ver.  3).  They 
should  have  known  better;  should  have  interpreted  his  meaning 
in  the  light  of  the  instruction  which  they  had  received  from  him 
only  a little  before,  in  which  he  had  set  before  them  the  develop- 
ment of  error  in  the  Church — the  Church  of  a later  and  larger  day, 
not  of  the  little  Thessalonian  congregation — and  of  the  man  of  sin 
whose  Parousia  should  be  with  Satan’s  lying  wonders  (vers.  3-10). 
Paul  intimates  that  some  one  had  made  fools  of  them  (ver.  3;  cf. 
1 Cor.  iii.  18)  by  foisting  on  them  that  interpretation  of  his  first 
letter  which  the  critics  compliment  our  intelligence  by  telling  us 
is  the  only  interpretation  that  the  writing  will  bear.  Paul,  we  have 
seen,  puts  the  blame  of  the  excitement  on  the  Thessalonians,  for 
not  interpreting  him  in  accordance  with  well-defined  and  apparently 
full  statements  concerning  the  developments  for  evil  within  the 
nominal  Kingdom  of  Christ.  But  when  he  expresses  his  surprise 
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at  their  putting  upon  his  teaching  the  identical  construction  which 
is  learnedly  urged  upon  us  (ver.  5)  the  commentators  largely 
seem  more  interested  in  the  use  of  npo?  with  the  accusative  and 
verbs  implying  rest  than  with  Paul’s  repudiation  of  their  interpre- 
tation. Paul  in  First  Thessalonians  is  expecting  judgment  on  the 
Jews,  but  Christ’s  final  coming  is  not  to  a destroyed  but  to  a re- 
stored Israel.  Evidently  also  Christ  comes  to  a great  Gentile 
Church ; but  Paul  had  taught  the  Thessalonians  that  in  the  distant 
future — it  is  still  distant  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles — there  was  a 
falling  away,  and  from  this  also,  if  Prophecy  is  true,  there  must  be 
recovery. 

Whether  Paul  had  any  inkling  of  the  things  to  be  revealed  to 
John,  we  cannot  tell;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  agreement 
with  Peter.  Peter,  of  course,  understands  that  he  must  die  (2  Peter 
i.  14,  15).  With  him  also  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand  (1 : iv.  7), 
but  this  does  not  hinder  his  partaking  of  the  glory  to  be  revealed 
(v.  1).  For  him  also  there  are  heresies  and  schisms  to  come  upon 
the  Church  (2  Peter  ii.  1,  iii.  3).  But  the  Lord’s  coming  will  not 
fail  because  men  deride  the  idea.  To  an  eternal  God  time  is  not  of 
consequence — only  the  sequence  of  events,  their  certainty,  whether 
the  evolution  is  sudden  or,  as  so  far  has  been  God’s  method,  occu- 
pies millenniums.  The  correspodnence  between  1 Thess.  v.  4-10 
and  1 Peter  iv.  7-16,  and  of  2 Peter  iii.  and  2 Thess.  ii,  is  all  the 
more  marked  because  Peter  himself  notes  that  Paul  has  taught 
the  same  truth  (2  Peter  iii.  15,  16),  “speaking  in  them  of  these 
things.”  In  ver.  15  Peter  seems  to  have  in  mind  some  definite  writ- 
ing of  Paul;  for  in  ver.  16  he  enlarges  his  observation  to  cover 
Paul’s  other  writings.  He  believes  that  Paul  (in  the  Thessalonian 
Epistles  especially)  takes  the  same  view  of  the  “ day  of  the  Lord’  ’ 
which  he  does.  The  end  is  at  hand;  the  day  comes  as  a thief  in 
the  night;  it  is  a ground  of  watchfulness;  it  cannot  come  too  soon 
for  the  joy  of  the  Church  (ver.  12);  the  consummation  is  certain, 
though  a day  of  the  Lord  be  as  a thousand  years;  the  longer  the 
consummation  is  delayed  the  more  glorious  will  be  the  triumphs 
of  the  cross,  and  Paul  also  has  distinctly  taught  this  in  a writing, 
and  all  his  writings  are  consistent  with  the  teaching  which  Peter 
has  given,  and  which  (ver.  17)  Christians  are  supposed  to  know. 
Peter  certainly  expects  to  die  before  the  Advent,  yet  he  speaks  of  the 
end  at  hand  and  is  looking  for  and  earnestly  desiring  (hastening 
unto,  or  anticipating)  the  Advent,  though  the  larger  salvation  de- 
mands long  delay.  Why  need  a similar  position  be  denied  to  Paul, 
with  whom  Peter  affirms  himself  to  be  in  agreement? 
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The  above  argument  proceeds  on  the  tacit  assumption  that  in 
the  progress  of  His  Kingdom  God  calls  to  the  highest  responsibility 
and  honor  men  of  intelligence,  spiritual  insight,  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  good,  sound  common  sense,  and  that  Paul  was  such  a 
man.  But  if  Paul  had  sense  enough  to  understand  the  method  of 
the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  among  sinful  men,  and  saw  in  Prophecy 
the  consummation  as  including  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles  and  the 
restoration  of  Israel  after  long  punishment,  he  must  easily  have 
seen  that  the  schedule  of  God’s  eternal  purpose  in  Christ  was  too 
crowded  to  be  exhausted  in  His  own  brief  day.  These  things  lie 
on  the  very  surface  of  Scripture  and  of  observation.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  reason  why  Paul  should  not  have  believed  them  at  the 
outset  of  his  apostleship. 

If,  in  spite  of  considerations  which  seem  so  patent,  we  are  to 
believe  that  by  “We”  (cf.  Peter’s  shifting  from  “ye”  to  “we,” 
2 Peter  iii.  11,  13)  Paul  meant  that  he  and  other  living  men  would, 
in  the  flesh,  witness  the  final  coming,  it  will  require  little  extension 
of  credulity  to  suppose  that  the  Corinthians  believed  that  they 
might  just  as  well  keep  their  seats  at  the  table  till  the  Advent 
(1  Cor.  xi.  26).  The  impression  made  by  our  great  apostle  is 
that  of  a man  with  no  petty  conception  of  the  Kingdom  in  which 
he  was  laying  foundations,  not  of  a man  disgusted  by  the  insignifi- 
cance of  God’s  success  in  Redemption,  and  impatiently  waiting 
at  his  window  every  night  for  the  King  to  come  and  consummate 
the  failure — if  we  may  not  say  the  farce.  We  do  not  care  to  think 
that  to  so  great  a man  as  Paul  the  outcome  of  the  mighty  energies 
of  our  God  and  Father,  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should,  even  remotely,  suggest  the 
labor  of  the  mountains  and  the  birth  of  a mouse. 


Auburn,  New  York. 


Timothy  G.  Darling. 


III. 


THOMAS  CROMWELL. 

rpw  O men  have  risen  to  larger  power  in  England  than  has  been 
wielded  by  any  other  Englishman  not  connected  by  birth  or 
marriage  with  the  royal  line.  These  men  were  of  the  same  blood, 
for  Oliver  Cromwell  was  descended  in  the  fifth  generation  from  the 
sister  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  under  Henry  VIII  wielded  the 
highest  authority  in  Church  and  State.  They  were  very  unlike 
in  character,  but  had  common  traits:  unusual  capacity  for  the 
affairs  of  government,  tact  in  dealing  with  men,  an  iron  will  and 
the  gift  of  foresight. 

Fame  has  been  unfair  to  both  of  these  great  men.  In  giving 
judgment  upon  each  in  turn  she  has  stood  with  eyes  bound,  not 
to  weigh  more  evenly  good  against  evil,  but  to  take  with  blind 
confidence  the  opinion  of  his  bitter  enemies  as  a just  estimate  of 
his  work  and  character. 

The  opponents  of  Oliver  Cromwell  hung  his  coffined  body  on  the 
gallows,  and  then  flung  his  bones  into  a shallow  grave  at  its  foot. 
But  they  buried  his  memory  under  obloquy  so  deep  that,  more  than 
two  hundred  years  afterward,  the  city  government  of  Leeds  dared 
not  accept  the  gift  of  a statue  to  him  because  they  feared  the  people. 
A saner  judgment  has  at  last  prevailed.  It  was  voiced  five  years 
ago  by  the  man  who  held  at  death  the  almost  unquestioned  primacy 
among  the  writers  of  history  in  the  English  tongue.  “It  is  time 
for  us  to  regard  him  as  he  really  was,  with  all  his  physical  and 
moral  audacity,  with  all  his  tenderness  and  spiritual  yearnings,  in  the 
world  of  action  what  Shakespeare  was  in  the  world  of  thought, 
the  greatest,  because  the  most  typical,  Englishman  of  all  time.”* 

For  the  older  but  the  smaller  of  these  two  kinsmen  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide  of  injustice  has  been  reversed.  Within  two  genera- 
tions of  Thomas  Cromwell’s  death  on  the  scaffold  at  the  hands  of 
a priestly  cabal,  Fletcher  or  Shakspeare  put  the  popular  estimate 
of  his  work  and  character  into  the  prophetic  adjuration  of  the 
dying  Wolsey: 


* Samuel  R.  Gardiner,  Oxford  Lectures  on  Cromwell. 
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“Cromwell,  I charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition. 

....  Be  just  and  fear  not. 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim’st  at  be  thy  country’s, 

Thy  God’s  and  truth’s;  then  if  thou  fall’st,  O Cromwell! 

Thou  fall’st  a blessed  martyr.” 

But  modern  writers,  particularly  during  this  generation,  have 
presented  him  as  the  importer  of  the  unknown  vices  of  Italian 
politics,  a mere  tyrant's  hireling  and  flatterer,  the  light  of  whose 
intellect  displays  no  large  aims,  but,  as  by  infernal  fires,  only 
illumines  the  cruelty  and  greed  of  an  adventurer.  This  peculiarly 
sinister  atmosphere  comes  chiefly  from  the  Apologia,  a long 
rhetorical  letter  written  the  year  before  Cromwell's  execution 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  urging  him  to  invade  England  and 
force  it  from  schism  to  obedience.  Its  author  was  Cardinal  Regi- 
nald Pole,  an  Englishman  of  the  blood  royal,  outlawed  for  treason, 
who  had  tried  to  bring  Papal  money  into  England  to  back  an  insur- 
rection which  menaced  the  throne  and  demanded  Cromwell's 
head*  This  attempt  Cromwell  answered  by  sending  to  the  block 
the  head  of  the  Pole  family  and  its  intimate  friends.  It  is  as 
unreasonable  to  base  a final  estimate  of  Cromwell  upon  such  a 
document,  as  it  would  be  to  base  a final  estimate  of  the  charac- 
ter and  purposes  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  a letter  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
written  during  the  Civil  War  to  gain  the  alliance  of  a European 
power  for  the  Confederacy.! 

An  historical  sketch  of  Cromwell  must  judge  him,  not  by  the 
ideals  of  his  opponents,  but  by  his  own : test  him  by  the  moral 
average  of  his  times,  and  take  account  of  the  qualities  his  friends 
truly  praised,  as  well  as  the  vices  his  enemies  justly  condemned. 
This  attempt  is  based  chiefly  on  the  seven  thousand  letters  by,  to 
or  about  Cromwell  calendared  in  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry 
VIII.  There  is  nothing  in  it  which  cannot  be  supported  by 
citations  from  that  collection  or  other  contemporary  writings. 
The  writer  believes  he  has  never  differed  from  the  opinions  of 
modern  historians  without  being  aware  of  it,  and  every  such  dif- 
ference implies  a dissent  which  seems  to  him  justified  by  evidence 
drawn  from  the  primary  sources. 

Henry  VIII  had  that  eye  of  a King  which  sees  capacity  while 
yet  in  obscurity.  Under  his  favor  two  men,  unaided  by  birth  or 
money,  rose  to  high  positions  which  became  the  background  to 

* Letter's  and  Papers,  XTI,  part  I.  123,  1141. 

t In  addition  to  this  reflection,  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  the  writer  has 
found  the  Apologia,  after  critical  examination,  erroneous  in  detail.  He  expects 
to  publish  in  the  next  (.July)  number  of  The  American  Historical  Rei'ieu • what  he 
ventures  to  believe  is  a demonstration  of  its  untrustworthiness. 
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display  remarkable  talents — Thomas  Wolsey  and  Thomas  Crom- 
well. 

Thomas  Cromwell,  born  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  the  son  of  Walter  Cromwell,  who  was  descended  from  two 
generations  of  people  of  wealth  and  importance  in  burgher  society. 
He  owned  at  various  times  a blacksmith  shop,  a fulling  mill  and  a 
brewery,  but  in  his  later  years  lost  most  of  his  property.*  The 
only  contemporary  accounts  of  Cromwell’s  youth  contain  several 
demonstrable  mistakes,  and  have  therefore  been  perhaps  unduly 
discredited.  But  it  is  certain  that  while  still  a lad  he  traveled 
abroad  and  led  a rough  and  adventurous  life.  In  Italy  he  fell 
into  great  poverty,  and  for  a time  served  as  a soldier.  During 
this  wandering  life  he  gained  skill  in  business  affairs,  and  acted  as 
clerk  or  bookkeeper  in  the  two  great  commercial  cities  of  Antwerp 
and  Venice.  At  some  time  in  his  early  life  he  acquired  Latin,  French, 
Italian  and  a knowledge  of  law.  According  to  a story  told  by  a 
man  who  would  be  apt  to  know  the  facts,  he  developed,  while 
still  young,  tact  in  managing  men.  The  town  of  Boston  wished  to 
obtain  some  favor  from  the  Pope,  and  Cromwell  went  with  their 
agent  to  Rome.  The  request  was  reasonable,  but  Cromwell  was 
delayed  by  a great  crowd  of  suitors.  In  this  situation  he  used 
his  wits  instead  of  the  usual  presents  to  attendants  to  get  an 
audience  before  his  turn.  Waiting  for  the  Pope  as  he  came  home 
from  hunting,  Cromwell’s  company,  when  the  cavalcade  drew  near, 
sang  an  English  “ three-man  song.”  The  novel  music  attracted 
Julius’  attention,  Cromwell  clinched  the  favorable  impression  by 
the  gift  of  some  English  jellies  or  sweetmeats,  and  in  the  audience 
he  got  obtained  the  favor  Boston  sought. 

Between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty  he  came  home, 
settled  down  and  married  the  daughter  of  a shearman,  an  old 
neighbor,  who  had  perhaps  cooperated  with  his  father’s  fulling 
mill  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  For  a time  he  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  fulling  mill,  to  which  he  added  the  profession  of  a notary 
and  business  agent.  His  connections  with  the  Italian  and  Flem- 
ish merchants  living  in  London  evidently  helped  him,  and  pros- 
perity followed  hard  work.  In  1524  he  seems  to  have  given  up 
the  fulling  mill  and  devoted  himself  to  his  profession  as  a lawyer. 
He  gained  a good  practice,  and  increased  his  earnings  by  loaning 
them  among  the  merchants  and  gentry  whose  affairs  he  managed. 

About  ten  years  after  he  returned  to  England  he  bought  land 


* See  the  summary  of  evidence  in  Thomas  Cromwell,  by  Roger  B.  Merriman. 
Macmillan,  1902. 
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in  a good  quarter  of  London.  He  had  already  become  a person 
of  position  in  the  burgher  society  in  which  he  moved.  In  1522 
lie  was  put  down  in  a joint  power  of  attorney  alongside  of 
Poyser,  grocer,  London,  as  Thomas  Cromwell,  London,  Gent.*  In 
1523  he  sat  on  the  inquest  of  wardmote  for  his  ward.  It  was  an 
energetic  committee.  It  presented  Hanchok  and  Bonyfaut  for  a 
defective  pavement  in  front  of  their  doors,  and  some  twenty  other 
owners  had  similar  complaints  lodged  against  them.  There  was 
a “noisome  goose  house  in  Scalding  Alley.”  William  Delke  had 
threatened  members  of  the  inquest — probably  for  doing  their  duty. 
The  wives  of  Spencer,  Harrison  and  Badeoke  were  presented  for 
scolding,  and  the  wife  of  Andrew  Forest  for  being  a common  scold. 
The  draft  of  the  committee’s  report  is  partly  in  Cromwell’s  hand.f 
The  same  year  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Among  his  papers 
there  is  a draft  of  a speech  in  Parliament,  in  the  handwriting  of 
his  clerk,  which  doubtless  represents  what  Cromwell  said  or  intended 
to  say.  The  King  had  declared  war  against  France  and  her  ally 
Scotland.  Wolsey,  yielding  when  he  must,  presented  the  need  of 
the  throne  and  asked  for  a large  grant  of  money,  because  the  King 
intended  to  invade  France  in  person.  The  speech  of  Cromwell 
combines  most  skillfully  an  appeal  to  patriotism,  readiness  to 
support  the  King,  and  the  suggestion,  conveyed  so  subtly  that 
Henry  could  not  have  been  offended,  that  the  plan  was  a poor  one. 
He  denounces  the  treachery  of  France  and  the  wrongs  her  King  has 
done  to  England,  but  he  is  alarmed  by  the  idea  that  Henry  should 
put  his  person  in  danger  across  the  sea.  He  points  out  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  the  Frenchmen  to  meet  in  open  battle  the  forty  thou- 
sand men  to  be  sent,  the  risk  of  pushing  on  to  Paris,  leaving 
fortresses  in  the  rear,  and  the  impossibility  of  England’s  finding 
coin  and  bullion  enough  to  feed  so  great  an  army,  “ seeing  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Flanders”  (where  provisions  would  have  to  be 
bought)  are  so  anxious  “ to  have  much  of  our  money  for  little  of  their 
victuals.”  These  campaigns  might  prove  more  loss  to  England 
than  to  France  and  reduce  the  realm  to  coining  leather.  The  true 
object  of  English  arms  was  Scotland.  “Who  that  intendeth 
France  to  win,  with  Scotland  let  him  begin.”  It  is  folly  to  think 
of  holding  possessions  across  the  sea  when  Scotland  obeys  another 
Prince.  Scotland  once  united  to  England  all  other  possessions 
are  safe 4 

It  was  after  sitting  in  this  Parliament  that  he  wrote  one  of  the 

* Letters  and  Papers,  Dom.  Series,  III,  2447. 

f Letters  and  Papers,  III,  3657. 

J Ibid.,  Ill,  2958. 
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very  few  purely  personal  letters  which  have  survived,  and  the  only 
one  which  suggests  the  flavor  of  the  pleasant  conversation  for  which 
he  was  famous:  “Supposing  ye  desire  to  know  the  news  current 
in  these  parts,  for  it  is  said  that  news  refresheth  the  spirit  of  life, 
wherefore  ye  shall  understand  that  by  long  time  I amongst  others 
have  indured  a Parliament  which  continued  by  the  space  of  seven- 
teen whole  weeks,  where  we  communed  of  war,  peace,  strife,  con- 
tentions, debate,  murmur,  grudge,  riches,  poverty,  penury,  truth, 
falsehood,  justice,  equity,  deceit,  oppression,  magnanimity,  activity, 
force,  attempraunce,  treason,  murder,  felony,  and  also  how'  a com- 
monwealth might  be  edified  and  continued  within  our  realm. 
Howbeit  in  conclusion  we  have  done  as  our  predecessors  have  been 
wont  to  do,  that  is  to  say  as  well  as  we  might,  and  left  where  we 
began.”* 

The  habit  of  not  taking  himself  too  seriously,  the  friendly  and 
familiar  atmosphere  out  of  which  this  comes,  was  evidently  the 
atmosphere  of  Cromwell’s  house.  And  he  seems  to  have  early 
displayed  that  ready  gratitude  for  kindness,  that  fidelity  to  those 
wrho  had  helped  him,  for  which  he  became  noted  at  home  and 
abroad.  People  liked  to  go  to  his  home  and  remembered  their 
visit  with  pleasure.  John  Creke  addresses  him  from  Bilboa  as 
“the  dearest  man  in  the  world,”  and  says  that  the  recollection  of 
walking  with  Cromwell  in  the  garden  and  talking  of  spiritual  things 
makes  him  desperate  with  loneliness.!  Three  different  men  within 
the  year  choose  among  the  customary  superscriptions  for  letters 
such  forms  as  “ my  right  loving  friend,  right  faithful  friend,  heartily 
beloved  friend.”  And  several  letters  end  with  words  of  greeting 
to  common  friends.  In  the  little  circle  which  gathered  round  Crom- 
well his  wife  and  his  mother  played  their  part.  Correspondents  ask 
to  be  remembered  to  them.  One  w'ants  the  good  housewdfe  “ to  send 
another  plaster  for  his  knee,”  and  another  desires  to  be  com- 
mended “ to  your  mother,  after  you  my  most  singular  good  friend.”! 
These  are  slight  instances,  but  everything  in  the  few  letters  which 
have  survived  from  this  early  period  points  toward  a merry  and 
gentle  house,  visited  by  good  friends  and  “gossips,”  with  whom 
the  Cronwells  shared  the  pleasures  of  life  down  “to  half  a fat  doe.” 
And  it  was  a prosperous  house,  for  in  1524  Cromwell  bought  a 
sapphire  ring  worth  in  modern  value  some  £40  and  a gold 
bracelet  with  a jacinth  w'orth  £80.  § 

* Letters  and  Papers,  III,  3249. 

t Ibid.,  Ill,  2394. 

Xlbid.,  Ill,  2624,  3015,  3502;  IV,  1385. 

§ Ibid.,  IV,  166;  IV,  App.,  57. 
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For  most  of  his  correspondents  Mr.  Thomas  Cromwell  became 
during  the  next  five  years  “The  Right  Worshipful  Thomas  Crom- 
well.” Though  those  who  possessed  or  desired  to  claim  intimacy 
choose  the  more  familiar  of  the  usual  formal  addresses,  as  when 
Lord  Berners  addressed  his  letter  to  “ my  well-beloved  friend/’  or 
Lord  George  Grey  endorses  his  “to  my  fellow  and  friend.”  The 
reason  for  this  greater  social  consideration  appears  plainly  from 
1528  on,  for  his  full  title  then  becomes  “The  Right  Worshipful 
Mr.  Cromwell,  Councilor  to  my  Lord  Cardinal's  Most  Honorable 
Grace.” 

Wolsey,  the  first  man  in  the  kingdom,  whose  wealth  rivaled  that 
of  the  King,  employed  him  as  the  manager  of  the  revenues  of  his 
diocese  of  York,  and  gradually  a large  part  of  the  Cardinal’s  legal 
business  had  come  into  Cromwell’s  hands.  As  he  trusted  Crom- 
well’s capacity,  Wolsey  naturally  came  to  employ  him  in  the 
project  nearest  to  his  heart — the  establishment  of  his  two  colleges, 
one  of  which  survives  at  Oxford,  a monument  to  the  love  which 
could  plan  such  a palace  for  learning,  and  the  pride  which  blazoned 
his  own  insignia  on  every  coign  and  chief  stone  of  its  walls.  It  was 
a visible  evidence  of  the  secret  forces  which  were  undermining 
medheval  institutions  by  changing  scholastic  habits  of  thought,  that 
Wolsey  obtained  in  Rome  a bull  permitting  the  suppression  of 
smaller  monasteries  in  England  and  the  diversion  of  the  funds  to 
the  establishment  of  his  two  colleges.  For,  as  a man  of  the  new 
learning  which  had  spread  in  his  day  from  Italy  over  Europe,  Wol- 
sey shared  the  Humanists’  dislike  of  the  ascetic  ideal  and  was  pre- 
pared to  make  war  on  the  results  of  that  exaggeration  of  it  which 
had  left  Europe  covered  with  thousands  of  monasteries,  whose 
inmates  no  longer  played  any  very  useful  part  in  the  changed  life 
of  the  world. 

In  this  conversion  of  ancient  foundations,  which  turned  monas- 
teries into  colleges  and  substituted  professors  and  students  for 
monks,  Cromwell  was  Wolsey’s  most  active  agent.  And  in  this 
service  he  gained  hatred.  In  any  suppression  of  the  kind  there 
must  be  suffering  to  those  who  lose  an  assured  living.  Hatred  is 
apt  to  follow,  even  in  the  gentler  atmosphere  of  this  century.  The 
sixteenth  century  was  anything  but  gentle,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  a letter  to  Wolsey  in  France  at  the  end  of  August, 
1527,  telling  him  that  “ incredible  things  are  reported  about  Allen 
(Cromwell’s  coadjutor)  and  Cromwell,  as  I have  heard  from  the 
King  and  others.”*  What  these  “incredible  things”  were  does 


* Letters  and  Papers,  IV,  3360. 
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not  appear.  Cromwell,  like  most  men  in  subordinate  positions, 
from  Royal  Ministers  to  the  pages  of  a Baron’s  waiting-room,  took 
fees  and  presents  from  the  needs  of  suitors  for  such  influence  as 
they  might  have  with  their  superiors.*  And  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that,  during  this  suppression  of  monasteries  and  the  pension- 
ing of  their  inmates,  Cromwell  made  money  which,  to  one  of  more 
delicate  feelings  of  honor  than  those  of  the  average  man  of  his  day, 
would  have  seemed  to  soil  the  hand  that  took  it.  But  there  are 
indications  that  the  things  reported  were  “incredible”  and,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  result  of  the  hatred  of  the  sufferers  by  the  sup- 
pression, and  its  opponents.  In  the  first  place,  we  know  of  these 
charges  only  from  letters  which  express  disbelief  in  them,  the  one 
quoted  above,  the  one  quoted  below,  and  one  from  John  Rushe, 
a helper  in  the  work,  who  wrote  to  Cromwell,  “You  would  be 
astonished  to  learn  what  lies  are  told  about  us  in  these  parts. ”f 
In  the  second  place,  an  investigation  evidently  took  place,  for, 
in  the  beginning  of  November,  John  Cheking  wrote  Cromwell 
that  various  reports  were  spread  in  Oxford  about  him,  which 
he  is  glad  to  know  proved  false. j And  the  next  year,  when 
Wolsey  had  fallen  from  power,  Stephen  Vaughan,  a servant  and 
friend,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  write  a letter  of  stern  warning  and 
reproof  when  he  thought  it  needed,  writes:  “You  are  more  hated 
for  your  master’s  sake  than  for  anything  which  I think  you  have 
wrongfully  done  against  any  man.”§  At  Wolsey’s  fall  Cromwell 
was  naked  and  open  to  his  enemies.  The  London  burghers  and 
the  House  of  Commons  were  apt  to  involve  him  in  their  vengeful 
feelings  toward  Wolsey,  the  incarnation  of  the  idea  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  clergy,  against  which  they  so  strongly  protested. 
Cromwell  stood  day  after  day  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
chief  obstacle  to  bar  that  vengeance.  If  charges  of  unusual  pecu- 
lation or  extortion  could  have  been  supported  by  any  sort  of 
evidence,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  use  the  hatred  of  the  master 
to  overwhelm  the  man.  And  even  if  Cromwell,  as  seems  probable, || 
had  obtained  priviftely  the  royal  assent  to  defend  Wolsey,  this 
would  not  necessarily  have  saved  him  from  assault.  Henry  was 

* Es  lag  im  Geist  dieser  und  auch  noch  der  folgenden  Zeit  das  ungescheut 
fiirstliche  Diener  sich  die  Hiinde  schmieren  liessen.  Ulmann,  Maximilian,  I, 
page  813.  A dozen  similar  citations  from  men  who  know  the  period  might  be 
given. 

f Ibid.,  IV,  6110. 

t Ibid.,  IV,  4916. 

§ Ibid.,  IV,  6036.  Compare  VI,  1385. 

||  Ibid.,  IV,  Appendix,  238. 
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unable  to  defend  Wolsey  against  his  enemies,  and  had  to  send 
secretly  to  assure  him  that  he  was  not  altogether  abandoned. 

Wolsey  fell  from  the  very  faithfulness  with  which  he  had  served 
his  King.  He  had  opposed  the  war,  which  rendered  heavy  taxes 
necessary,  and  then,  when  the  storm  of  unpopularity  which  fright- 
ened even  Henry  arose,  he  shouldered  all  the  blame.*  And  he  had 
laid  himself  open  to  that  indictment  for  the  crime  of  praemunire, 
under  which  he  was  stripped  of  most  of  his  property  and  power, 
by ' bringing  into  England  his  commission  of  Papal  Legate  at 
Henry’s  own  desire.  The  King  would  not  stand  by  his  unpopular 
minister.  Henry  had  the  temperament  of  a tyrant,  but  he  had 
also  the  Tudor  instinct  for  Kingship,  and  though  he  might  disre- 
gard the  opposition  of  this  or  that  class,  he  never  risked  too  firm 
a resistance  to  any  feeling  he  had  reason  to  believe  common  to 
the  mass  of  his  people.  And  the  bulk  of  the  nation  wished  for 
Wolsey’s  fall. 

Apparently  Henry,  while  he  wished  Wolsey’s  fall,  did  not 
desire  his  utter  destruction,  and  so  when  Cromwell,  faithful  in 
adversity,  became  the  prop  of  his  master’s  falling  house,  he  saved 
it  from  ruin.  He  succeeded,  by  skillful  bribery  of  Wolsey’s  chief 
opponents  and  by  open  defense  before  Parliament,  in  preventing 
his  attainder  for  treason.  Cavendish,  Wolsey  ’s  gentleman  usher 
and  biographer,  writes:  “There  could  nothing  be  spoken  against 
my  lord  in  the  Parliament  House  but  he  would  answer  it  incontinent 
or  else  take  until  the  next  day,  against  which  time  he  would  revert 
to  my  lord  to  know  what  answer  he  should  make  in  his  behalf; 
insomuch  that  there  was  no  matter  alleged  against  my  lord  but  that 
he  was  ever  ready  furnished  with  a sufficient  answer;  so  that  at 
length  for  his  honest  behavior  in  his  master's  cause,  he  grew  into 
such  estimation  in  every  man’s  opinion,  that  he  was  esteemed  to 
be  the  most  faithfullest  servant  to  his  master  of  all  other,  wherein 
he  was  of  all  men  greatly  commended.” 

Xo  doubt  he  used  the  turn  of  the  tide  of  feeling  which  drifted 
him  out  of  danger  to  further  his  own  fortune!  But  they  who  in 
these  most  recent  times  assert  that  he  was  faithful  merely  in  the 
selfish  hope  of  winning  praise,  not  only  choose  to  attribute  the 
meanest  possible  motive  to  an  action,  but  forget  that  he  could  not 
have  been  sure  of  success  when  he  began  the  perilous  task  of  de- 
fending his  hated  patron.  Wolsey  trusted  him,  and  writes  often 
in  such  phrases  as  “mine  only  aider  in  this  mine  intolerable 
anxiety  and  heaviness. ”t 

* Hall’s  Chronicle.  / 

t Letters  and  Papers,  IV,  609S. 
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But  Wolsey  did  not  take  Cromwell’s  advice  to  submit  and  return 
to  the  affairs  of  his  archbishopric.  He  sought  French  influences 
for  his  reinstatement.  The  Spanish  Ambassador  reports  that  he 
sent  messages  suggesting  forcible  outside  interference  with  Henry’s 
divorce.*  He  seems  to  have  written  to  Rome  to  cause  pressure 
to  be  brought  on  the  King  for  his  own  recall;  at  all  events  he 
hoped  for  Papal  influence. t The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  his  successor 
in  the  State,  feared  and  Anne  Boleyn  hated  him.  They  got  hold 
of  Wolsey ’s  physician,  who  could  give  evidence  partly  true,  quite 
enough  to  excite  the  fierce  anger  of  Henry  against  any  one  who 
opposed  a cherished  plan.  The  physician  perhaps  distorted  what 
he  knew  or  added  to  it.J  Wolsey  was  summoned  to  London,  and 
his  death  on  the  journey  probably  saved  him  from  the  scaffold. 

In  the  beginning  of  1531,  about  a month  after  Wolsey ’s  death, 
Cromwell  became  a Royal  Councilor,  § an  appointment  which  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  be  present  at  Councils  of  State,  but  did  not 
necessarily  give  him  any  influence  upon  State  policy.  This,  by  the 
testimony  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  was  largely  determined  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  other  relatives  of  Anne  Boleyn.  That 
Cromwell  should  have  passed  from  Wolsey’s  service  to  the  King’s 
is  nothing  extraordinary.  Large  numbers  of  the  Cardinal’s  “men,” 
from  yeomen  of  the  guard  up,  did  the  same  thing,  and  the  careers 
of  Bonner,  afterward  Bishop  of  London,  and  Gardiner,  afterward 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  were  helped  rather  than  hindered  by  the 
fact  that  the  one  had  been  Wolsey’s  chaplain  and  the  other  his 
secretary.  Gardiner,  as  one  of  Cromwell’s  intimates  wrote  with 
disgust,  refused  to  lift  a finger  to  help  his  former  patron. || 

Of  the  way  in  which  Cromwell  became  the  King’s  man  we  have 
two  contemporary  accounts.  Ten  years  afterward  Reginald  Pole 
wrote  to  the  Emperor  to  prove  that  Henry  VIII  had  become  Anti- 
christ through  the  diabolically  inspired  Cromwell.  He  says  that 
on  one  occasion,  after  Henry’s  attempted  divorce  had  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire,  “when  he  saw  the 
strongest  men  of  the  State  drawing  back  from  the  affair  to  such 
an  extent  that  even  Wolsey,  smitten  with  dismay,  had  begun  to 
withdraw  his  service,  being  very  much  disturbed  in  mind,  he  ob- 
served with  a great  sigh  that  he  had  sought  a divorce  from  Rome 

* Calendar  State  Papers,  Spanish,  Yol.  IV,  pp.  601,  619,  692. 

t Ibid.,  page  805. 

| Ibid.,  page  819. 

§ A letter,  dated  January  10,  is  addressed  to  him  as  “ One  of  the  King’s  most 
gracious  Council.” 

||  Letters  and  Papers,  Dom.  Series,  Yol.  IV,  6112. 
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in  the  hope  of  getting  it,  but  if  the  Roman  Church  was  determined 
to  deny  it  he  would  not  go  any  further  in  the  matter.  He  remained 
in  that  state  two  days,  and  then  began  to  renew  his  efforts  more 
sharply  than  ever.”*  Pole  says  he  got  the  King’s  remarks  from 
one  who  heard  it,  and  thus  far  he  is  probably  telling  facts.  He  then 
goes  on  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  change  by  relating  what,  from 
his  own  account,  is  conjecture.  He  says  Satan  sent  to  the  King  a 
messenger  “whose  real  name  was  that  of  the  demon  by  whose 
irhpulse  he  acted,”  “but  to  begin  with  the  name  he  received  from 
his  family  before  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  demons  and  degenerated 
into  their  nature”;  it  is  Cromwell.  Pole  gives  a long  speech  (thir- 
teen hundred  and  fifty  words)  which  he  supposes  Cromwell  delivered 
to  Henry.  It  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  a King  may  do  as  he 
pleases,  without  regard  to  the  laws  of  God  or  man,  and  that  there- 
fore Henry  ought  to  declare  himself  head  of  the  English  Church  and 
deny  all  authority  to  the  Pope.  Pole  gives  no  authority  for  believing 
that  Cromwell  had  any  such  interview,  and  says  expressly  that  he 
did  not  hear  Cromwell’s  speech  or  know  what  he  said,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  speech  as  he  gives  it  which  “ he  has  not  heard  either 
from  that  devil’s  nuncio  himself  or,  at  different  times,  from  his 
friends.”  Pole  expressly  tells  us  elswhere  that  he  had  only  spoken 
to  Cromwell  oncet  in  his  life,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  interview. 
It  makes  no  mention  of  the  very  point  of  Cromwell’s  advice  to  the 
King,  the  headship  of  the  English  Church  and  the  denial  of  Papal 
authority.  Nor  did  Henry’s  first  assumption  of  the  title  of  Head 
of  the  English  Church,  in  January,  1531,  necessarily  imply  the 
denial  of  Papal  authority.  It  seems  evident  that  Pole,  in  the  ac- 
count of  this  interview  of  Cromwell  with  the  King,  which  he  gives 
as  the  cause  of  his  becoming  a Royal  Councilor,  is  making  a con 
jecture  based  on  Cromwell’s  subsequent  activity  in  passing  and 
defending  the  Act  of  Supremacy  of  1534,  which  did  separate  England 
from  the  Papacy.  And,  as  he  tells  the  story,  the  conjecture  is  a 
violent  one.  He  represents  the  King  as  in  despair  because  Wolsey 
had  drawn  back  from  the  attempt  to  secure  the  divorce.  This 
scene  must  therefore  have  taken  place  before  the  fall  of  AVolsey,  in 
October,  1529.  Cromwell  was  not  appointed  to  the  Ro}'al  Council 
until  1531,  and  it  was  two  years  later  before  the  Spanish  Ambassa- 
dor became  aware  that  Cromwell  was  of  sufficient  importance  to 
mention  his  name  in  a dispatch.  If  this  interview  with  the  King 
ever  took  place,  why  was  the  man  who  suggested  the  policy  of 

* Apologia  ad  Carolian  Quintium,  page  116. 

t Ex  illo  uno  covgrcssu  et  colloquio. 
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England  kept  so  long  in  the  background?  And  how  did  Pole  find 
out  what  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  whose  business  it  was  to  know 
the  intrigues  at  Court,  was  ignorant  of— the  important  fact  that 
the  King  had  a new  all-powerful  secret  councilor? 

The  other  contemporary  account  of  the  way  in  which  Cromwell 
entered  the  King’s  service  is  not  a conjecture,  made  in  a highly 
rhetorical  polemic  by  a man  who  in  all  his  life  had  only  a single 
talk  with  Cromwell,  but  a plain  statement  of  fact  by  one  who 
saw  him  often.  Cavendish,  Wolsey’s  gentleman  usher,  writing 
his  master’s  life,  points  out  that  Cromwell,  at  the  time  of  Wolsey’s 
fall,  not  only  won  men’s  respect  by  faithfulness  to  fallen  fortunes, 
but  also,  having  occasion  to  see  the  King  frequently  in  connection 
with  the  Cardinal’s  property,  by  “witty  demeanor”  and  capacity 
for  business  “ enforced  the  King  to  repute  him  a very  wise  man 
and  a meet  instrument  to  serve  his  grace,  as  it  afterward  came  to 
pass.”  And  this  fits  exactly  into  the  fact  that  for  a long  period 
after  his  reception  into  the  Royal  Council  Cromwell  had  merely 
legal  and  business  affairs  to  manage.  The  only  exception  was  a 
disastrously  unsuccessful  attempt  to  induce  the  King  to  employ 
in  his  quarrel  with  the  Pope  the  pen  of  William  Tyndale,  then 
abroad  to  avoid  the  laws  against  heresy.  Cromwell  became  a 
Privy  Councilor  as  he  had  gained  wealth,  by  being,  in  the  phrase  of 
Tacitus,  “equal  to  business  and  not  above  it.” 

He  had  accumulated  a comfortable  fortune  before  he  entered 
the  royal  service.  In  July,  1529,  he  made  a will  in  which  he  left 
about  £1660  and  real  estate  yielding  in  1534  and  1535  an  income -of 
some  £163  a year.  As  Cromwell  considered  five  per  cent,  a safe 
and  procurable  rate  of  income  from  land,  this  represents  a total 
property  of  some  £5000,  equal  in  modern  purchasing  power  to 
£50,000  to  £60,000.*  He  had  added  to  the  sapphire  ring  and  gold 
bracelet  a number  of  rings,  plain  jewels,  intaglios  or  enameled 
stones.  He  shared  the  prevalent  taste  for  silver  plate  and  owned 
a number  of  spoons,  goblets,  flagons  and  cups.f  + His  wardrobe 
was  that  of  a well-to-do  burgher.  He  dressed,  usually,  in  black 
or  russet,  but  occasionally  put  on  a coat  of  dark  blue,  or  a green 

* Letters  and  Papers,  IV,  5772;  IX,  478;  VII,  1610;  IV,  5772. 

t Ibid.,  IV,  3107. 

% It  seems  to  have  been  the  ambition  of  all  English  families  to  have  silver. 
An  Italian  traveler  of  1500  records  his  astonishment  at  the  amount  of  plate  to 
be  seen  in  the  houses  of  ordinary  people  “ In  one  single  street  named  Strand 
there  are  fifty-two  goldsmith  shops,  so  rich,  and  full  of  silver  vessels,  great  and 
small,  that  in  all  the  shops  of  Milan,  Rome,  Venice  and  Florence  put  together, 
I do  not  think  there  would  be  found  so  many  of  the  magnificence  that  are  to 
be  seen  in  London.” — Camden  Society , Vol.  37,  page  43. 
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coat  “welted  with  green  velvet.”  He  sometimes  wore  the  orange 
tawney  which  was  the  dress  of  the  gentlemen  servants  of  Wolsey. 
He  owned  three  rings,  one  set  with  a rock  ruby,  one  with  a table 
diamond,  and  one  with  a turquoise.  He  had  three  swords,  one  of 
them  by  a good  maker  in  a black  velvet  scabbard.  His  hats  and 
caps  were  black  satin  or  velvet.* 

There  is  nothing  in  the  State  papers  to  indicate  that  he  had  any 
particular  weight  within  the  Council  until  the  latter  half  of  1532, 
eighteen  months  after  he  entered  it.  The  Parliament  of  1532 
passed  thirty-four  bills.  Drafts  of  three  acts  for  that  Parliament, 
written  or  corrected  by  Cromwell,  have  come  down  to  us — one  the 
germ  of  the  future  Act  of  Supremacy,  one  for  the  Improvement  of 
Seaports,  one  for  the  Improvement  of  Husbandry.  Only  one  of 
these  was  passed,  and  this  indicates  that  as  yet  he  was  not  em- 
ployed in  the  more  important  affairs  of  the  Crown.  But  by  the 
middle  of  the  year  he  was  “ in  the  high  tide  of  prosperity  and 
overwhelmed  with  affairs.”!  And  in  October  he  crossed  to  France, 
the  only  Commoner  appointed  for  the  train  of  twenty-five  nobles 
who  accompanied  Henry  to  an  interview  with  Francis  I at  Calais.! 
On  his  return  his  influence  is  evident.  His  correspondence,  which 
had  been  increasing  during  the  year,  now  began  to  rise  to  enor- 
mous proportions.  From  this  time  until  his  death  an  average  of 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  documents  calendared  for  each  year  in  the 
governmental  series  of  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII  are 
addressed  to  Cromwell.  In  April,  1533,  the  Imperial  Ambassador 
perceived  his  importance  and  mentioned  him  in  a dispatch  as 
“Cromwell  who  is  powerful  with  the  King.”§  This  late  perception 
of  the  importance  of  Cromwell  in  the  Royal  Council  was  not  due 
to  the  fact  that  his  power  had  been  artificially  concealed.  ||  The 
testimony  of  the  State  papers  points  to  the  more  natural  conclu- 
sion that  the  growth  of  his  influence  had  been  so  gradual  as  to 
escape  notice  until  it  was  well  established.  Wolsey  possessed  great 
ability  and  a power  of  work  which  enabled  him  on  one  occasion 
to  write  twelve  hours  on  a stretch  without  food  or  exercise. Tf 
Norfolk  was  incapable  of  the  tact,  work  and  insight  necessary  in 
the  crisis  through  which  England  was  passing.  Henry  openly 

* Letters  and  Papers,  IV,  3197. 

t Ibid.,  V,  1210. 

J Ibid.,  V,  Appendix,  33. 

§ Ibid.,  VI,  p.  168.  There  is  a previous  simple  mention  of  his  name  in  a dis- 
patch of  February  15  ( Calendars  of  State  Papers,  Spanish,  Vol.  IV,  part  II,  p.  601). 

||  The  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Merriman. 

If  Cavendish,  Life  of  Wolsey,  page  96. 
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regretted  his  great  minister's  death  and  rated  the  leading  Coun- 
cilors for  their  want  of  skill.*  The  King  promoted  Cromwell 
because  of  proved  capacity;  and  for  eight  years  all  the  internal 
affairs  of  England  passed  through  his  hand. 

No  English  statesman  has  ever  had  a more  difficult  task.  Europe 
was  just  entering  upon  a period  which  was  to  bring  great  disasters 
to  her  leading  States.  Germany  was  consolidating  the  power  of 
scores  of  petty  princedoms  undermining  the  basis  of  central  author- 
ity, destroying  the  sense  of  national  imity.  Among  her  people 
there  was  forming  that  fierce  hatred  about  religious  opinions  which, 
opening  the  path  for  the  greed  of  her  princes,  was,  in  the  next 
century,  to  make  her  the  fighting  ground  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Italy,  bleeding  at  every  pore  from  the  struggle  of  France  and 
Spain  over  her  conquest,  was  unable  to  repel  the  foreigners  who 
wasted  her  fields  and  sacked  her  cities.  In  the  Netherlands  those 
sentiments  were  growing  which  were  to  turn  the  revolt  against 
Spain  into  one  of  the  bitterest  of  civil  strifes.  France  was  near  the 
outbreak  of  the  intermittent  Huguenot  wars  which  filled  her  with 
fire  and  blood  for  forty  years,  and  threatened  to  place  a Spanish 
dynasty  on  her  throne.  Spain  was  falling  under  that  Hapsburg 
absolutism,  supported  by  national  pride,  defended  by  the  money 
of  the  New  World  and  the  pressure  of  the  Inquisition,  which,  after 
stimulating  a wondrous  bloom  of  literature  and  art  and  guiding  a 
marvelous  output  of  energy,  crushed  the  race  for  centuries  into 
national  nervous  prostration. 

England  was  to  escape  all  these  evils.  She  alone  was  to  be  free 
from  protracted  civil  war  about  religion,  from  the  misery  and 
shame  of  foreign  armies  trampling  her  soil,  from  a kind  of  absolutism 
which  destroyed  the  standing  ground  of  future  liberty. 

Cromwell  could  not  have  foreseen  these  miseries  which  befell 
England’s  neighbors  after  his  death,  but  he  could  perceive,  and  set 
himself  to  fight,  the  tendencies  which  produced  them.  The  most 
dangerous  of  them  appeared  to  be  the  separatist  influences  of  feudal- 
ism. In  the  disorders  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  century  a method  of 
land  tenure  had  bred  a bastard  government,  the  child,  not  of 
power  and  consent,  but  of  power  and  circumstance.  The  Scholastic 
theology  had  given  divine  sanction  to  this  progeny  by  a scheme  of  the 
world  in  which  God  figured  as  a supreme  over-lord.  During  the 
last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  critical  spirit  of  the  Renascence 
had,  to  the  minds  of  many  men,  destroyed  belief  in  the  divinity 
of  the  mediaeval  scheme  of  the  world.  Some  time  before  this  weak- 

* Calendars,  Spanish,  IV,  part  I.  page  819. 
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ening  of  the  mental  habits  which  helped  to  support  feudalism,  it  had 
ceased  to  be  the  necessary  alleviation  of  a bad  situation.  Barbarian 
invasions  had  come  to  an  end.  Trade  and  manufactures  enabled 
landless  men  to  live  outside  of  serfdom  or  the  profession  of  fighting. 
Money  exchange,  replacing  barter,  decreased  the  social,  political 
and  economic  weight  of  landowners.  Barons  who  feared  not 
God,  neither  regarded  man,  trembled  when  siege  guns  were  leveled 
at  the  walls  of  their  ancestral  castles.  The  fierce  rush  of  Swiss 
mountaineers,  the  unbroken  phalanx  of  the  Flemish  artisans,  the 
arrow  flight  of  English  yeomen,  had  proved  to  the  astonished 
knights  that  a horse  is  a vain  thing  for  safety.  The  day  of  chivalry 
was  gone.  The  rough  game  of  the  tournament  (compared  with 
which  football  with  its  leather  armor  is  a sport  for  young  ladies’ 
seminaries)  long  survived  as  a fashionable  amusement;  but  it  lost 
its  meaning.  The  ideal  of  chivalry  went  to  seed  in  the  formal 
phrases  of  gallantry,  and  few  knights  even  tried  to  remember,  like 
Bayard,  that  privilege  implies  duty. 

But  feudalism  had  struck  its  roots  too  deep  into  selfish  passion 
and  local  pride  to  be  exterminated  easily.  It  was  a tremendous 
task  for  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  Spain  and  the  Valois  in  France 
to  beat  it  into  subjection  to  the  Crown  as  the  symbol  of  the  new 
sentiment,  almost  unknown  to  the  middle  ages,  the  sentiment  of 
national  patriotism.  In  England,  at  the  very  time  when  it  seemed 
to  be  dying,  feudalism  revived  in  a hybrid  form.  Edward  Third’s 
marriages  of  his  children  to  the  heirs  and  heiresses  of  great  landed 
estates  had  produced  nobles  uniting  feudal  influence  to  the  author- 
ity of  royal  blood,  and  the  aristocratic  factions  of  the  White  and 
Red  Rose  had  for  two  generations  marred  the  peace  of  England 
in  a struggle  for  the  Crown.  Henry  VIII,  whose  favorite  emblem 
was  the  Red  Rose  imposed  on  the  White,  was  the  first  King  for 
more  than  a century  who  inherited  an  undisputed  title  to  the 
throne.  He  followed  the  policy,  mingling  ruthlessness  and  craft 
with  wisdom,  by  which  his  father  had  won  the  nation’s  loyalty  to 
a crown  picked  up  on  the  battlefield  of  Bosworth.  Like  his  father, 
Henry  VIII  tried  to  fill  his  Council  with  men  of  great  ability 
rather  than  men  of  high  birth.  He  realized  that  the  support 
of  the  Tudor  dynasty  was  the  middle  class,  so  strong  in  Eng- 
land that,  to  the  astonishment  of  -the  French  chronicler,  the 
barons  had  not  dared  to  plunder  and  slaughter  the  people, 
even  in  the  merciless  days  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  These 
strongest  of  England’s  children  dreaded  the  fires  of  civil  war, 
and  were  willing  to  commit  her  destinies  to  a powerful,  if  need 
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be  a tyrannical,  throne.  Henry  VIII  continued  the  work  of 
suppressing  the  remanent  abuses  by  which  the  aristocracy  used 
their  influence  to  wrong  their  weaker  neighbors.  He  employed 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  which  his  father  had  made  efficient  to 
enforce  common  law  in  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  to  break  the 
power  of  the  little  great  men  of  different  localities.  “ Bearing,” 
or  the  aiding  of  evildoers  to  continue  crime  or  escape  its  punish- 
ment; “maintenance,”  or  the  willingness  of  a lord  to  stand  by  his 
“man”  through  thick  and  thin;  “livery,”  which  was  usually  the 
symbol  of  an  expectation  of  maintenance  and  the  willingness 
to  back  the  quarrel  of  the  maintainer;  “embracery,”  where  bear- 
ing showed  itself  in  the  attempt  to  coerce  or  bribe  a jury — all 
felt  the  pressure  of  the  King’s  justice. 

The  power  of  feudalism  was  broken  when  Cromwell  became  the 
chief  man  in  England  under  the  King,  but  the  instincts  and  habits 
bred  by  it  survived.  Into  the  Tudor  struggle  to  suppress  them 
Cromwell  threw  himself  with  an  energy  which  recked  not  of  obstacles. 
His  zeal  for  the  support  of  the  general  authority  of  law  tended  to 
make  him  not  too  solicitous  for  justice  to  the  individual.  Most 
men  who  have  fought  deep-rooted  traditions  and  habits  of  lawless- 
ness in  feudal,  brigand  or  frontier  communities  have  been  driven 
toward  the  temper  of  the  lyncher.  The  epithet  of  “sinister,” 
which  modern  historians  are  so  fond  of  applying  to  Cromwell,  is 
not  well  chosen;  but  his  aims,  and  the  opposition  to  them,  con- 
stantly strengthened  in  him  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  type 
which  the  Italians  label  “aomo  terribile.”  There  was  no  one  left 
who  could  openly  resist  the  King  or  the  national  law.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  last  of  the  great  nobles  of  the  old  style,  who  kept 
solitary  state  almost  royal,  had  died  on  the  scaffold  in  1521.  But 
everywhere  the  forces  of  disorderly  local  privilege  needed  the 
strong  hand  of  a master.  Men  were  quick  on  the  dagger*  A 
justice  of  the  peace  reports  a quarrel  wflth  a courtier.  “He  said, 

‘ I lied  like  a fool/  and  I that  ‘ He  lied  like  a knave.’  Then  he  drew 
his  dagger  and  struck  me  on  the  head,  and  I drew'  mine,  but  the 
other  gentlemen  stepped  between  us.”t  Strong  bands  of  men  broke 
into  parks,  killed  the  deer  and  set  the  law  at  defiance. | As  when, 
on  one  occasion,  the  parson  drank  at  the  inn  with  the  young  bloods 
of  the  neighborhood  until  they  sallied  out  at  two  in  the  morning, 
some  in  harness,  all  with  cross-bows  or  long-bows,  to  hunt  in  the 
neighboring  park,  threatening  to  kill  the  keeper  unless  he  kept 

* e.g.,  Letters  and  Payers,  XII,  part  I,  129. 

t Ibid.,  XIII,  part  II,  578. 

t e.g.,  Ibid.,  XIII,  318,  and  Appendix,  7. 
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quiet  about  their  poaching.  The  great  lords  near  Winchester 
dammed  the  streams,  made  a marsh  and  destroyed  the  salmon 
fishing,  and  tried  to  stop  those  who  broke  down  the  “ water- 
works’’ in  obedience  to  statute.  Latimer  wrote  from  Hartlebury : 
“Here  is  much  bolstering  and  bearing,  and  malefactors  do  not 
lack  supporters.  What  is  needed  is  a good  Sheriff,  and  that  is  not 
easy  to  find.’’* 

Cromwell  supervised  the  enforcement  of  law  without  fear.  The 
most  disorderly  parts  of  England  were  on  the  marches  of  Scotland 
and  Wales,  where  the  ideas  and  habits  of  feudalism  still  prevailed. 
He  induced  Parliament  to  extinguish  the  feudal  courts  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Durham!  and,  according  to  memoranda  in  his 
notebook,  wished  to  extinguish  all  franchises  under  which  power- 
ful wrongdoers  might  take  refuge  from  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
King’s  justice.  He  continued  the  work  of  limiting,  and  he  wished 
to  abolish  the  right  of  sanctuary,  by  which  criminals  who  reached 
the  liberties  of  certain  churches  might  dwell  there  untouched  of  law, 
or,  if  they  wished,  withdraw  unarrested  from  England.  The 
country  squires  of  the  borders  oppressed  their  humble  neighbors. 
“ A poor  man,  following  the  tread  of  an  ox  that  had  been  taken, 
found  him  lying  in  a petty  gentleman’s  floor,  and  durst  not  say  a 
word  for  fear  of  his  life.”  J On  the  Welsh  border  things  were  so 
far  out  of  order  that  the  Bishop  of  Chester  reported  “by  the 
common  law  they  will  never  be  redressed.” 

The  five  counties  of  the  North  were  put  under  a permanent  Royal 
Council,  as  the  King  said,  “ for  the  conservation  of  those  counties 
in  quiet,  and  the  administration  of  common  justice.”  Wales  and 
its  marches  were  placed  in  charge  of  a similar  Council,  whose  decrees 
were  executed  by  a bishop  with  a strong  sense  of  injustice.  “Two 
outlaws  were  brought  in.  We  have  sent  them  for  trial,  and  to- 
morrow they  shall  have  justice  done  them.  God  pardon  their 
souls.  Two  days  later  four  other  outlaws  were  brought  to  us.  Two 
had  been  at  large  for  sixteen  years.  Three  were  alive  and  one 
slain,  brought  in  a sack  trussed  on  a horse.  We  have  had  him 
hanged  on  the  gallows  here  as  a sign.  All  thieves  in  Wales  quake  for 
fear.”§  And  he  adds  as  a postscript  a “list  of  thieves  slain.”  By 
December,  1537,  this  bishop,  with  a halter  for  crozier,  could  write 
from  Shrewsbury:  “All  is  quiet  here,  save  now  and  then  a little 
conveying  amongst  themselves  for  a fat  sheep  or  a bullock,  which 
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is  impossible  to  be  amended,  for  thieves  I found  them  and  thieves 
I shall  leave  them.”* * * §  The  good  work  in  the  Welsh  borders  was 
rendered  permanent  by  the  incorporation  of  Wales  into  England 
and  its  division  into  shires. 

It  is  evident  that  Cromwell  liked  to  be  known  as  a promoter  of 
stern  and  equal  justice,  for  a series  of  letters  have  survived  written 
by  suppliants,  who  either  believed  him  to  be  a defender  of  the  rights 
of  the  weak  or,  at  least,  hoped  to  please  by  calling  him  so. 
Edward  Beck,  of  Manchester,  whom  he  sent  to  Ireland  in  1535, 
writes:  “The  country  is  in  good  peace  and  quiet,  and  in  greater 
fear  of  justice  than  it  has  been  these  forty  years.”  Cromwell 
made  many  enemies  by  his  administration  of  England.  None 
of  his  modern  biographers  has  been  at  the  pains  to  point  out  that 
he  also  made  many  friends.  In  his  character  there  was  joined  to 
that  unscrupulous  severity  which  marked  all  the  efficient  govern- 
ments of  his  time,  a trait  of  humanity  not  so  common.  A man 
suspected  of  offenses  in  the  North  appeals  to  Cromwell.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Goring  writes:  “He  would  rather  die  than  appear  before  my 
Lord  of  Norfolk,  he  is  so  extreme.  And  he  trusts  you  will  hear 
him.”t  Latimer,  commending  a poor  man’s  cause,  writes  that  he 
thinks  Cromwell  was  set  up  “to  hear  and  help  the  little  ones  of 
God  in  their  distress”  and  Maude  Carew,  in  a grateful  letter, 
“prays  God  to  prosper  and  continue  his  Lordship  to  the  comfort 
of  all  poor  widows.”  A prisoner  gladly  answers  Cromwell’s  agent, 
sent  to  look  after  poor  prisoners,  by  a complaint  of  evil  treatment^ 
Another,  asking  for  further  help,  quotes  his  charitable  pity  in  de- 
livering him  from  Ludgate  Prison.  ||  The  widow  of  the  Marquis  of 
Dorset  writes  to  thank  him  and  ask  for  more  help,  because  she  has 
“no  other  succour  in  all  her  troubles.”^  She  commends  to  his 
care  her  son  at  Court,  to  whom  he  has  already  shown  such  kindness. 

‘Whenever  you  shall  see  him  in  any  large  playing  or  great  usual 
swearing  or  any  other  demeanor  unmeet  for  him  to  use,  which  I 
fear  me  shall  be  very  often,  I pray  you  for  his  father’s  sake  rebuke 
him.”**  He  evidently  had  a sympathetic  ear  for  love  troubles. 
Mary  Boleyn,  the  Queen’s  sister  and  former  mistress  of  the  King, 
had  made  a clandestine  marriage  with  Sir  William  Stafford.  The 
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anger  of  the  King  and  Queen  and  her  powerful  relatives  of  the 
families  of  Boleyn  and  Norfolk  was  great.  In  her  trouble  she 
writes  to  Cromwell,  saying  that  her  sister,  father,  brother  and  uncle 
are  so  “cruel  against  us”  she  dares  not  write  to  them.  She  knows 
that  her  marriage  displeases  the  King  and  Queen,  “ but  one  thing, 
good  Master  Secretary,  consider:  that  he  was  young  and  love  over- 
came reason.  And  for  my  part,  I saw  so  much  honesty  in  him  that 
I loved  him  as  wrell  as  he  did  me;  and  was  in  bondage  and  glad 
I was  to  be  at  liberty;  so  that  for  my  part  I saw  that  all  the 
world  did  set  so  little  by  me  and  he  so  much,  that  I thought  I could 
take  no  better  way  than  to  take  him  and  forsake  all  other  ways 
and  live  a poor  honest  life  with  him.  For  well  I might  a had  a 
greater  man  of  birth  and  a higher,  but,  I ensure  you,  I could  never 
a had  one  that  should  a loved  me  so  well  ....  We  have  been  now 
a quarter  of  a year  married,  ....  but  if  I wrere  at  liberty  and 
might  choose,  I ensure  you,  Master  Secretary,  for  my  little  time  I 
have  tried  so  much  honesty  to  be  in  him,  that  I had  rather  beg  my 
bread  with  him  than  to  be  the  greatest  Queen  christened.”  And 
she  begs  Cromwell,  as  he  has  “the  name  of  helping  all  that  need,” 
that  he  will  help  them.* 

At  least  one  other  pair  of  lovers  turned  to  him  for  help.  An 
unsigned  letter  has  come  down,  thanking  Cronrwell  for  renewing 
his  goodness  “ in  writing  to  my  father  for  us,  as  I understand  by 
my  dear  friend.  If  I did  not  trust  in  you,  I would  soon  tire  of  life 
to  find  my  father  no  better  to  me  than  he  is.  My  mother,  that  was 
wont  in  such  matters  best  to  persuade  him,  being  taken  to  God’s 

mercy As  he  whom  my  heart  resteth  upon  regards  you 

more  as  a father  than  a master,  I wall  ever  as  one  body  with  him 
bear  a daughter’s  affection  to  you.  Your  Lordship’s  most  bounden 
handmaid.”! 

Almost  all  who  give  an  account  of  this  age  allude  to  the  harsh 
letter  Cromwell  wrote  to  the  Princess  Mary  when  he  wras  trying  to 
induce  her  to  avoid  her  father’s  brutal  treatment  by  accepting  the 
decrees  that  declared  her  mother’s  marriage  void — a submission 
which  brought  her  the  Crown  of  England  by  her  father’s  will. 
The  letter  was  hard,  but  Mary  came  to  feel  that  Cromwell  had 
stood  her  friend.  The  Spanish  Ambassador  reports:  “The  King 
has  been  all  the  time  furious  and  Cromwell  himself  in  some  danger 
of  his  life  ....  owing  to  his  having  showm  sympathy  for  th£  Prin- 
cess.”! He  says  that  after  Mary  submitted  to  her  father  Cromwell 
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paid  his  respects  to  her,  begging  her  pardon  for  the  harsh  terms 
and  rude  conduct  of  his  former  visit.  “This  she  was  glad  enough 
to  grant,  knowing,  as  she  now  knows,  Cromwell’s  good  intentions 
and  affection  toward  her,  and  that  he  has  been  and  still  is  work- 
ing for  her  welfare  and  the  settlement.”  % And  the  Duchess  of 
Norfolk,  whom  her  husband  abandoned  for  another  woman,  wrote 
to  ask  Cromwell’s  help,  “because  she  has  trust  in  him,”  having 
heard  “how  good  he  was  to  the  King’s  daughter  in  her  trouble.”* 
The  year  before  Cromwell’s  death  Mary  chose  him  “ for  her  valen- 
tine,”! which  she  would  hardly  have  done  if  she  had  felt  in  regard 
to  his  conduct  toward  her  as  many  modern  writers  have  felt.  One 
of  the  charges  in  his  attainder  was  that  he  had  set  at  liberty  per- 
sons convicted  of  misprision  of  treason  and  others  suspected  of 
treason.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  writing  three  generations  after 
his  death,  says:  “He  was  noted  in  the  exercise  of  Judicature  to 
have  used  much  moderation.”  Auid  the  French  Ambassador,  who 
despised  him  because  of  his  humble  birth  and  who  disliked  his 
polic)'’,  wrote  just  before  his  fall:  “He  shows  himself  willing  to  do 
justice,  especially  to  foreigners.”! 

To  exalt  the  authority  of  the  King  as  the  incarnation  of  common 
law,  in  order  to  subdue  the  lawless  tendencies  bred  by  feudalism, 
was  the  least  difficult  thing  Cromwell  helped  to  do.  In  that  he 
only  had  to  finish  what  was  begun  in  the  generation  before  he 
came  to  powey.  When  he  undertook  to  free  England  from  con- 
nection with  an  Italianized  Papacy,  and  to  limit  the  political 
power  of  the  clergy,  he  began  a task  harder  and  more  dangerous. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Papacy  was  Italian- 
ized. When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  three  Popes 
claimed  the  tiara,  and  the  strife  threatened  to  destroy  the  Church, 
Christendom  had  met  in  the  Council  of  Constance,  deposed  all  three 
Popes,  elected  another  by  a conclave  where  representatives  of  the 
five  chief  nations  sat  with  the  Cardinals,  decreed  that  the  supreme 
power  of  the  Church  was  in  a General  Council,  not  in  the  Pope, 
and  solemnly  charged  the  new  Pope  with  the  duty  of  reforming 
the  Church  in  head  and  numbers,  reporting  as  a responsible  execu- 
tive to  regularly  assembled  Councils.  That  responsibility  the  suc- 
ceeding Popes  had  refused  to  acknowledge,  that  duty  of  reform 
they  had  failed  to  carry  out  in  a hundred  years.  This  is  no  longer 
a controverted  statement.  It  is  conceded  by  the  ablest  Roman 
Catholic  historians,  and  its  truth  can  be  seen  with  unmistakable 
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plainness  in  the  contemporary  writings  of  loyal  Churchmen. 
One  thing  the  Popes  since  Constance  had  done.  They  had  ably 
restored  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  over  the  States  of  the 
Church.  This  task  had  absorbed  their  energies.  And  it  lies  on 
the  surface  of  lives  like  those  of  Sixtus  IV,  Alexander  VI,  Julius  II. 
Leo  X,  Clement  VII,  that  they  had  little  enthusiasm  for  the  mag- 
nificent ideal  of  the  Pope  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  visible  repre- 
sentative of  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God.  They  used  their  author- 
ity as  spiritual  heads  of  Christendom,  and  the  wealth  which  came 
from  it,  largely  to  gratify  the  ambitions  and  tastes  they  shared 
with  other  princes  of  the  Italian  Renascence.  The  spectacle  of 
this  corrupted  and  Italianized  Papacy  had  been  denounced  again 
and  again  by  Italian  writers  of  all  shades  of  religious  opinion  from 
Savonarola  to  Machiavelli.  The  world  north  of  the  Alps  had 
long  watched  it  with  an  impatience  foretelling  exasperation.  The 
general  loyalty  of  Christendom  to  the  ideal  of  the  Papacy  which 
had  stood  the  strain  of  so  many  bitter  disappointments  was  seri- 
ously weakened.  Biting  epigrams  were  circulating  through  the 
world.  Like  this  on  Alexander  AT,  who  had  been  elected  Pope 
by  notorious  bribery,  from  which  only  five  out  of  twenty-three 
Cardinals  were  thought  to  have  been  free: 

“Vendit  Alexander  cruces,  altaria  Christa 
Vendere  jure  potest,  emerat  ille  prius.”  - 
(Alexander  sells  Christ’s  crosses  and  altars  for  pelf. 

He  has  a right  to  sell  them — he  bought  them  first  himself.) 

When  an  Imperial  Ambassador,  in  a letter  which  expresses  hor- 
ror at  the  iconoclasm  of  the  Lutherans,  writes  that  some  of  the 
Cardinals  have  “ sneered  at  a General  Council  to  reform  the  Church, 
and  offered  to  wager  ten  to  one  it  will  never  take  place”;*  when 
another  Ambassador  writes  from  Rome  to  the  High  Commander 
of  Leon,  “since  Cardinals  sell  themselves  so  cheap  your  Lordship, 
ought  to  consider  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  defer  rewarding 
those  who  are  our  friends, ”f  it  seemed  to  some  minds  no  longer  a 
question  of  a theory  of  the  Church,  but  of  an  impossible  situation. 

There  were  only  two  things  to  do:  make  another  attempt  to 
reform  the  Church,  and  secure  the  election  of  a Pontiff  with  spiritual 
enthusiasm,  or  else  decide  that  the  last  two  hundred  years  had 
shown  the  ideal  of  the  Papacy  to  be  unworkable,  abandon  it,  and 
establish  a series  of  national  Churches,  appealing  for  justification 
to  another  Council  of  Christendom  as  really  representative  as  that 
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of  Constance.  All  those  who  believed  that  the  “ fullness  of  power” 
was  given  by  God  to  the  Pope  stood  by  the  ancient  ideal  for  con- 
science’ sake.  And  they  were  joined  by  people  whose  conservative 
temper  suggested  the  fear  that  truth  would  perish  if  traditional  in- 
stitutions were  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  men  whose  radical 
habits  of  thought  led  them  to  hope  that  truth  and  order  would 
survive  the  fall  of  ancient  institutions  to  create  new  forms  of  ex- 
pression and  guarantees  of  law,  were  inclined  to  destroy  the  one 
remanent  universal  institution  of  Christendom  as  no  longer  fitted  to 
the  needs  of  the  world. 

A feeling  common  to  those  classes  of  the  English  people  who  pos- 
sessed political  power  enabled  the  men  of  radical  temper  to  sway 
English  policy  on  the  question  of  obedience  to  the  Pope.  There 
was  a growing  dislike  of  foreign  interference  with  English  affairs, 
rapidly  crystallizing  around  the  throne  of  the  Tudors  into  the 
national  sentiment  which  was  to  be  the  background  of  the  great 
output  of  English  energy  under  Elizabeth.  The  feeling  was  old 
and  had  been  shown  before.  When  Wiclif,  not  yet  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  heresy,  had  voiced  England’s  refusal  of  Papal  tribute 
he  had  been  the  hero  of  the  majority  of  Englishmen  who  were 
neither  priests  nor  monks.  When  Cromwell  came  to  power, 
five  generations  later,  this  dislike  of  foreign  control  was  very 
strong.  Circumstances  enabled  him  to  evoke  and  shape  it  into 
legislation. 

In  1527,  Henry  VIII  had  made  application  to  the  Papal  Court  for 
a divorce  from  his  Queen,  Katherine,  widow  of  his  older  brother 
Arthur,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  eighteen  years.  Henry 
had  but  one  legitimate  child,  Mary.  No  woman  had  ruled 
England  except  Matilda,  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before. 
And  her  reign  had  been  a long  anarchy,  ended  only  when  she  ceded 
the  throne  to  her  cousin  Stephen,  on  condition  that  at  his  death 
her  son  Henry  II  should  succeed.  Henry  VIII  might  well  have 
doubted  whether  any  woman  could  carry  on  the  policy  of  the 
Tudors,  for  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  the  strength  of  that 
loyalty  of  the  mass  of  the  nation  to  the  Tudor  dynasty  as  the 
guarantee  of  peace,  which  afterward  sustained  the  repeatedly 
shaken  thrones  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  And  in  addition  only  the 
single  life  of  a delicate  girl  stood  between  England  and  the  horrors 
of  a certain  renewal  of  civil  war  over  a disputed  succession. 

If  Henry  desired  to  avoid  this  danger  to  his  dynasty  and  England, 
he  must  obtain  from  the  Church  permission  to  put  away  his  wife 
and  take  another  who  might  bear  him  heirs.  He  believed  that  he 
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could  obtain  this  from  the  Pope.  The  Church  maintained  in  theory 
the  noble  attitude  toward  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  tie  which 
is  now  enforced  upon  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion. But  the  as  yet  unrefonned  abuses  of  the  administration 
of  the  Curia  rendered  it  possible  for  people  of  wealth  and  influence 
to  obtain  facile  divorce.  Henry’s  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  had  two  living  wives  beside  the  King’s  sister.  And  this 
complicated  matrimonial  situation  had  been  made  legal  by  Papal 
bulls  and  dispensations.* 

Henry’s  sister  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland,  in  1528  obtained 
a divorce  from  the  Earl  of  Angus  on  such  flimsy  grounds  that 
Henry  bade  Wolsey  write  her  that  “the  shameless  sentence  sent 
from  Rome  plainly  discovereth  how  unlawfully  it  was  handled,” 
and  warn  her  of  the  “inevitable  damnation  of  adulterers. ”f 
Twenty-nine  years  before  the  Pope  had  granted  a divorce  which 
Louis  XII  of  France  asked  for  reasons  very  similar  to  those  which 
lay  behind  Henry’s  request.  When  Louis  came  to  the  throne  in 
1498  he  had  been  married  for  twenty-two  years  to  Joan,  daughter 
of  Louis  XI,  noted  for  her  goodness  and  the  dignity  of  her  character, 
but  unattractive  and  without  children.  Louis  wished  to  marry 
Anne  of  Brittany,  his  predecessor’s  widow.  Strong  reasons  of 
State  as  well  as  inclination  suggested  the  match.  The  throne 
needed  direct  heirs,  and  marriage  with  the  Queen  Dowager  would 
keep  her  hereditary  Duchy  of  Brittany  closely  bound  to  the  Crown 
of  France.  The  Pope  appointed  a commission  which  granted  the 
divorce,  with  his  approval.  Louis  immediately  married  Anne  of 
Brittany.  The  people  resented  the  injustice  to  Queen  Joan  and 
nicknamed  the  three  commissioners  Caiaphas,  Herod  and  Pilate. % 
Henry  had  very  good  reason  to  expect  that  the  Pope  would 
enable  him  to  put  away  his  wife  in  order  to  take  another.  He 
alleged  in  support  of  his  application  for  divorce  chiefly  spir- 
itual reasons.  He  said  that  the  French  Ambassador,  while 
conducting  negotiations  about  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary, 
had  suggested  that  her  title  to  succeed  to  the  English  throne 
was  not  beyond  question,  because  Henry’s  marriage  to  Katherine, 
his  brother’s  widow,  although  resting  on  special  Papal  dispensation, 
was  against  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  the  Word  of  God.  This 
remark,  Henry  said,  had  produced  increasing  torments  of  conscience 
for  living  with  his  brother’s  widow,  in  disobedience  to  the  Word 
of  God.  The  intimates  of  the  English  Court  suspected,  with  good 
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reason,  that  the  most  acute  motive  impelling  him  to  seek  this 
divorce  was  a passion  for  one  of  the  Court  ladies,  Anne  Boleyn,  a 
woman  of  noble  blood  and  vulgar  nature,  who  was  skillfully  dallying 
with  Henry  in  order  to  become  Queen  of  England.  Self-indulgence 
and  flattery  had  bred  in  Henry  a desperate  selfishness  and  the  tem- 
per of  a tyrant.  It  is  a Nemesis  for  these  sins  that  his  most  active 
motives,  which  were  generally  his  most  unworthy  motives,  have 
often  seemed  to  posterity  his  only  motives.  The  facts,  however, 
indicate  beyond  a question  that  Henry’s  eagerness  to  marry  Anne 
Boleyn  was  not  all  passion,  but  partly  statecraft,  clearly  seeing 
the  need  of  male  heirs  to  the  throne.  When  her  power  over  him 
was  failing,  Anne  felt  that  the  birth  of  a son  would  reinstate  her 
in  his  favor.  And  her  enemies  openly  rejoiced  as  soon  as  it  became 
known  that  her  child  was  a girl. 

It  is  a superficial  view  of  the  complicated  character  of  Henry 
and  the  subtle,  morbid  character  of  his  depravity  to  see  in  his 
professions  of  torments  of  conscience  nothing  but  bold,  conscious 
hypocrisy.  French  literature  has  made  us  familiar  with  the  type 
of  woman  at  once  galante  and  devote.  Henry’s  conscience,  too 
weak  to  control  his  conduct,  was  acutely  sensitive.  He  thought 
himself  to  be  religious,  was  proud  of  his  training  in  theology,  and 
possessed  skill  as  a casuist.  Whenever  he  did  a bad  thing,  he 
usually  succeeded  in  persuading  himself  that  he  had  a good  motive 
for  it. 

However  much  England  might  need  heirs  to  the  throne,  the 
divorce  was  a most  blatant  injustice.  Since  an  indiscretion  of  her 
youth,  Katherine  had  lived  a life  above  reproach.  By  her  hus- 
band’s own  saying,  she  had  been  a most  patient  and  faithful  wife. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Papacy  that  Henry,  neither  by  bribes  nor 
threats,  could  induce  the  Curia  to  consent  to  the  divorce.  Clem- 
ent VII  was  in  great  fear  of  Katherine’s  nephew,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  whose  Spanish  and  Lutheran  regiments  inflicted  on 
Rome  in  1527  a frightful  sack,  in  which  all  the  world,  whether  they 
rejoiced  at  it  or  deplored  it,  saw  the  punishment  for  the  sins  of 
the  Curia.  But  it  is  unjust  to  assume  that  fear  was  the  only 
motive  for  refusal.  Even  shifty  and  worldly  Clement  VII,  using 
his  office  of  Pope  chiefly  to  advance  his  family  of  the  Medici, 
probably  shrank  from  dishonoring  one  of  his  predecessors  and  dis- 
regarding the  appeal  of  a wronged  woman  to  the  visible  judgment 
seat  of  Christ. 

When  Cromwell  began  in  the  middle  of  1532  to  acquire  influence 
in  the  Royal  Council,  he  found  the  King  trying  to  force  the  Pope 
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to  grant  a divorce  from  Katherine  that  would  enable  him  to  marry 
Anne  Boleyn.  The  fate  of  Wolsev  told  any  man  of  discernment 
that  the  necessary  condition  of  power  was  to  help  the  King  to  get 
what  he  wanted.  The  original  motives,  England’s  need  of  more 
children  of  the  royal  blood  and  the  inclination  of  passion  turned 
by  self-deceiving  casuistry  into  the  torments  of  conscience  were 
now  reinforced  by  the  dominant  trait  of  Henry’s  character.  That 
habit,  called  by  those  who  approve  of  the  objects  toward  which 
it  is  turned  strength  of  will,  by  those  who  disapprove  of  them 
obstinacy,  had  mastered  him.  Opposition  to  a purpose  made  him 
more  bent  on  its  accomplishment.  Cavendish  heard  the  dying 
Wolsev  tell  Kingston,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower:  “He  is  sure  a 
prince  of  a royal  courage  and  hath  a princely  heart,  and  rather 
than  he  will  either  miss  or  want  any  part  of  his  will  or  appetite,  he 
will  put  the  loss  of  one-half  his  realm  in  danger.  For  I assure  you 
I have  often  kneeled  before  him  in  his  privy  chamber  on  my  knees 
for  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two  to  persuade  him  from  his  will  and 
appetite,  but  I could  never  bring  to  pass  to  dissuade  him  therefrom.” 
Cromwell,  years  afterward,  described  to  the  Spanish  Ambassa- 
dor how  “ the  King’s  whole  Council  were  assembled  for  three  or 
four  hours,  and  there  was  not  one  of  them  but  remained  long  on 
his  knees  before  the  King,  to  beg  him  for  the  honor  of  God  not  to 
lose  so  good  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a friendship  so  necessary 
and  advantageous,  but  they  had  not  been  able  to  change  his 
opinion.”* 

Only  one  thing  ever  made  Henry  give  way — the  clear  perception 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  destroying  that  consent  of  the  English 
middle  class  on  which  he  was  basing  his  throne.  He  judged,  and 
the  result  showed  he  was  right,  that  the  openly  expressed  sym- 
pathy of  large  numbers  of  the  people  for  Katherine  would  not  take 
the  form  of  an  irrepressible  rebellion  aiming  to  dethrone  him,  in 
order  to  prevent  her  from  being  uncrowned. 

Whether  Cromwell  felt  the  injustice  done  to  Katherine  cannot 
be  known.  If  he  did,  like  many  statesmen  of  his  own  and  succeed- 
ing generations,  he  was  not  capable  of  the  moral  heroism  of  sacri- 
ficing the  need  of  the  State  to  the  rights  of  an  individual.  No  one 
would  be  apt  to  feel  more  strongly  England’s  need  of  male  heirs 
to  the  throne  than  this  hater  of  disorder,  born  of  that  very  burgher 
class  to  which  the  Tudor  policy  appealed. 

He  also  saw  in  the  situation  an  opportunity  of  doing  something 
which  would  please  the  King,  and  at  the  same  time  be,  from  his 

* Letters  and  Papers,  X,  page  293. 
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point  of  view,  of  great  service  to  the  English  State.  That  was  to 
make  two  changes  in  the  English  Church.  First,  to  remove  it 
from  the  overlordship  of  Popes,  spending  the  money  they  drew  from 
England  in  wars  to  create  princedoms  for  their  relatives,  apd, 
second,  to  destroy  the  independent  political  power  of  the  clergy. 
The  first  intent  was  finally  expressed  by  making  the  Church  of 
England  a national  Church,  using  in  service  the  vernacular  instead 
of  the  universal  Latin,  constituting  its  own  Primate,  without  the 
authority  of  the  representative  of  Christendom.  The  second  intent 
subjected  the  clergy  to  the  efficient  control  of  the  Crown  as  sym- 
bolized  in  the  Act  of  Supremacy. 

Before  Cromwell  attained  influence  in  the  Royal  Council,  Henry 
may  have  thought  of  revolting  from  the  traditionally  established 
Papal  authority.  But  if  he  had  thought  of  schism  from  the 
body  of  Christendom,  he  had  not  yet  determined  upon  it.  In 
1531  he  had  compelled  the  Convocations  of  the  English  clerg}'  to 
acknowledge  him  as  Supreme  Head  of  the  English  Church,  “so 
far  as  the  law  of  Christ  allows,”  but  that  title  was  not  entirely 
new.  It  was  unpleasant  to  the  defenders  of  the  Papal  “fullness 
of  power,”  but  it  did  not  necessarily  imply  a denial  of  the  authority 
of  the  Pope,  nor  was  its  assumption  taken  by  the  Papacy  as  a 
declaration  of  schism.  Practically  it  was  quite  consistent  with  a 
method  of  ecclesiastical  management  which  the  Papacy  had  con- 
ceded to  nations  by  Concordats.  Henry  had  induced  Parliament 
to  vote  that  annates,  i.e.,  the  whole  or  a part  of  the  first  year’s 
income  of  certain  ecclesiastical  offices,  paid  to  the  Papacy  by  cus- 
tom which  had  become  law,  should  be  withheld.  But  this  did  not 
necessarily  imply  schism  for  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges, 
under  which  the  French  Church  was  managed  from  1438  to  1516, 
forbade  under  penalties  the  payment  of  annates  to  the  Pope. 
And  the  English  act  against  annates  was  not  final.  It  would  only 
become  law  in  case  the  King  failed  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Pope.  Henry  sent  word  to  Clement  that  the  usual  annates 
would  be  paid  if  they  could  agree.  And  Henry  and  Francis,  at  an 
interview,  promised  to  stand  together  to  force  the  Pope  to  do  what 
each  wanted.  The  Acts  of  Parliament  were  as  yet  only  threats  to 
bring  the  Pope  to  terms  with  the  King. 

But,  soon  after  Cromwell’s  rise  to  great  influence  in  the  Royal 
Council,  this  policy  of  threats  and  pressure,  which  had  often  been 
tried  before  by  Kings  who  had  no  intention  of  seceding  from  the 
Papal  obedience,  was  changed  for  a policy  recently  used  by  some 
Cantons  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy  and  some  Princes  and  Free  Cities 
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of  Germany.  The  English  nation,  through  its  constituted  heads, 
denied  the  right  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction 
over  the  Church  of  England. 

.This  withdrawal  from  Papal  obedience  did  not  necessarily  imply 
in  the  supporters  of  it  heresy  or  the  denial  of  the  traditional  creeds. 
And  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Cromwell  had  adopted  at  this 
time  any  of  the  new  theological  opinions.  As  a favorer  of  “ the  new 
learning,”  he  probably  disliked  some  traditional  practices  like  pil- 
grimage, the  veneration  of  relics  and  the  sale  of  indulgences.  But 
men  who  did  not  secede  from  the  Roman  communion,  men  like 
Erasmus  and  More,  had  denounced  the  abuses  of  those  pious 
customs.  The  mediaeval  ascetic  ideal  seemed  to  him,  as  it  did  to 
most  men  of  the  new  learning,  to  fetter  the  human  spirit.  But 
those  most  active  servants  of  the  orthodox  creed  and  the  traditional 
Church  system,  the  Jesuits,  were  soon  to  break  away  from  it. 

Cromwell’s  will,  made  in  1529,  leaves  ten  marks  a year,  equal  to 
some  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  “ to  hire  a priest  to  sing  for 
my  soul  for  seven  years.”*  And  in  May,  1530,  he  wrote  to  Wolsev, 
“The  fame  is  that  Luther  is  departed  this  life.  I would  he  had 
never  been  born.”j 

As  to  the  question,  since  so  ingeniously  and  warmly  debated, 
whether  the  withdrawal  from  the  Roman  obedience  wras  or  was  not 
a schism,  it  is  not  probable  that  Cronrwell  took  the  smallest  interest 
in  it  one  wrav  or  the  other.  When  a thing  had  to  be  done,  he  was 
not  the  sort  of  man  to  care  much  what  it  was  to  be  called. 
Moreover,  his  mind  was  probably  little  affected  by  ideals  of  the 
Church.  The  intimate  friends  he  made  in  his  days  of  obscurity 
and  kept  in  his  days  of  splendor  indicate  that  he  cared  for  the 
things  of  the  soul  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  mind;  but  he  vTas  a law- 
yer, not  a clergyman ; a politician,  not  an  ecclesiastic.  His  habitual 
mood  made  him  more  actively  interested  in  the  glory  of  England 
than  in  the  glory  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In  addition,  he  seems 
to  have  gravitated  by  natural  inclination  toward  an  opportunist 
point  of  view.  His  perception  that  something  ought  to  be  done  and 
his  decision  as  to  w:hat  wTas  best  to  do  were  not  apt  to  be  obscured 
by  theories.  Some  of  the  rulers  of  men  who  have  been  most  use- 
ful in  dealing  with  problems  of  politics  complicated  by  hatred 
arising  from  discussions  about  religion  have  been  subject  to  this 
secular  temper  or  have  been  inclined  towrard  the  opportunist  viewr- 
point.  Under  Elizabeth,  England  escaped  the  dangers  of  feudal 

* Letters  and  Papers,  IV,  5772. 
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reaction  and  civil  war  about  religion  which  ruined  France  because 
the  Valois  could  not  master  them.  Under  Henry  IV,  who  thought 
“Paris  worth  a mass,”  France  laid  down  the  torch  and  the  sword 
for  the  plough  and  the  loom.  And  it  seems  probable  that  the 
essential  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  about  the  Father  in  Heaven  had 
freer  course  under  the  opportunist  peace  of  secular-minded  Eliza- 
beth and  Henry  than  amid  the  fanatic  hatred  of  the  Huguenot 
wars.  But,  useful  as  these  rulers  of  secular  mood  and  opportunist 
temper  have  been  in  times  of  intense  hatred  bred  by  differences 
about  religion,  certain  minds  find  it  difficult  to  be  just  to  them. 
The  man  whose  strongest  emotions  turn  him  toward  the  service 
of  the  Church  is  only  too  prone  to  conclude  that  he  who  in  times 
of  religious  strife  looks  first  to  the  safety  of  the  State  must  be  an 
infidel.  The  man  who  holds  that  a given  form  in  Church  or  State 
is  of  divine  origin  thinks  the  opportunist  must  have  no  ideal,  because 
his  ideal  is  not  definite.  And  the  conservative,  whose  reverence 
for  institutions  outweighs  his  hopes  of  progress,  is  always  apt  to 
accuse  the  radical  of  undermining  the  moral  foundations  of  human 
society.  This  was  the  attitude  of  Reginald  Pole,  Cardinal  for  Eng- 
land. He  denounced  Cromwell  as  an  incarnate  devil,  denying 
the  very  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.* 

But  no  mood  defends  a ruler  against  the  temptations  of  the  power 
to  do  great  things.  If  the  patriot  is  tempted  to  forget  God,  the 
ecclesiastic  seems  to  be  tempted  to  hate  man,  which,  according 
to  John,  makes  him  unable  to  love  God.  The  rule  of  ecstatically 
and  sincerely  devout  Mary  was  certainly  no  less  cruel  than  that  of 
her  father.  And  the  maxim,  “One  may  do  evil  that  good  may 
come,”  has  been  labeled  in  common  speech  as  having  in  the 
past  belonged  to  the  practice  of  Machiavellians  and  of  Jesuits. 
Cromwell  gained  power  by  helping  the  King  to  do  what  he  wanted, 
and,  like  almost  all  men  of  ability  in  politics,  he  was  ambitious. 
But  there  are  reasons  for  what  he  did,  which  millions  of  her  people 
then  and  since  have  thought  to  be  connected  with  the  best  good  of 
England.  It  is  as  superfluous  to  accuse  him  of  being  moved  only 
by  the  base  ambitions  of  a greedy  and  flattering  adventurer,  as 
it  would  be  to  assert  that  Pole,  hi  standing  by  the  Roman  obe- 
dience, was  bribed  by  the  red  robe  of  a cardinal  and  the  income 
equivalent  to  $100,000  which  came  to  him  from  his  benefices. t 

For  his  plan  of  breaking  from  the  Papacy,  Cromwell  could  count 
on  no  assistance  from  the  higher  clergy,  a body  very  distinct  from 

* Apologia  ad  Carolium  Quintum. 

t Philip’s  Life  of  Pole,  Vol.  II,  page  294. 
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the  parish  priests.  It  is  true  that  only  three  of  the  twenty-six 
English  bishops  were  now  absentee  Italians.  But  many  English 
bishops,  abbots  and  members  of  the  Cathedral  Chapters  believed 
that  the  Pope’s  authority  was  given  by  God.  All  preferred  it  to 
the  rule  of  the  laity.  Both  these  grounds  of  scruple  were  ex- 
pressed in  the  protest  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate 
of  the  Church,  that  no  concessions  made  by  Convocation  were  to 
be  understood  as  implying  any  restriction  of  the  power  of  the 
Roman  Pontificate,  or  any  infringement  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
Province  of  Canterbury.  The  Convocation  voted  that  the  King  was 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England,  “ so  far  as  the  law  of  Christ 
allows.”  And  many  things  indicate  that  the  clergy  gave  a grudging 
assent  to  the  revolt  from  the  Papal  authority,  which  left  them 
without  shelter  against  the  power  of  the  King. 

The  reluctance  of  the  clergy  to  submit  on  equal  terms  with  the 
laity  to  the  control  of  the  laws  was  one  of  the  strongest  reasons 
why  Cromwell  thought  it  best  for  England  to  separate  from  Rome. 
And  the  control  of  the  laws  meant  to  him  the  control  of  the  King, 
the  guarantee  of  peace  and  order,  the  symbol  and  defender  of  the 
nation.  American  ecclesiastical  establishments  are  entirely  volun- 
tary, they  have  almost  no  endowments,  and  this  puts  them  so 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  laity  whenever  they  choose  to  use  their 
power,  that  it  is  difficult  for  an  American  to  appreciate  the  situa- 
tion in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
clergy  were  a corporate  body  freed  from  the  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  common  law,  deciding  all  matters  connected  with  mar- 
riage and  wills  by  courts  constituted  by  themselves,  having  sanctu- 
aries where  the  criminal  who  entered  was  free  from  arrest,  enjojdng 
an  income  two  and  a half  times  that  of  the  Crown,  owning  real 
estate  estimated  at  one-third  the  total  of  the  kingdom,  casting  in 
the  persons  of  the  twenty-six  bishops  and  the  twenty-seven  mitred 
abbots  almost  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  Henry  VIII’s  first  House 
of  Lords,  and  able  as  great  landed  proprietors  to  exert  influence 
on  elections  to  the  House  of  Commons.  And  this  formidable  body 
confessed  supreme  allegiance  to  a ruler  living  in  Rome  wrhose  pre- 
decessors bad  repeatedly  claimed  the  right  to  dictate  to  kings  and 
nations  about  the  conduct  of  their  affairs. 

A corporation  legally  so  independent  and  politically  so  powerful 
would  not  be  suffered  to  exist  in  any  modern  State.  Large  num- 
bers of  men  of  all  shades  of  religious  opinion  thought  this  temporal 
power  and  political  independence  of  the  clergy,  appealing  to  the 
irresponsible  divine  authority  of  the  Pope,  to  be  injurious  both  to 
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Church  and  State.  The  same  attitude  under  modern  conditions 
has  been  taken  in  our  own  day  by  the  Roman  Catholic  people  of 
Italy.  They  have  felt  it  to  be  intolerable  that  an  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  independent  of  the  laws  of  Italy  should  exist  at 
Rome.  Henry  VIII  expressed  the  views  of  numbers  of  states- 
men in  all  countries  of  Europe  when  he  wrote  to  James  of 
Scotland:  “What  more  intolerable  calamity  may  there  be  to  a 
Christian  prince  than  unjustly  to  be  defeated  of  the  righteous 
jurisdiction  within  his  own  realm,  to  be  a King  by  name,  but  not 
in  deed  ? To  be  a ruler  without  regiment  over  his  own  liege 
people?” 

Cromwell,  a man  of  the  Renascence,  who  had  thrown  off  mediaeval 
ideals,  was  trying  to  form  out  of  England  a modern  State  by  that 
process  of  unification  under  an  absolute  throne  through  which  all 
the  States  of  Europe  which  early  achieved  nationality  passed.  He 
wanted,  therefore,  to  make  the  King  the  efficient  head  of  the  Church. 
He  determined  to  loose  upon  the  clergy  the  dislike  of  their  inde- 
pendence and  the  jealousy  of  their  power  felt  by  a part  of  the 
people  of  England. 

Unmistakable  instances  of  this  feeling  appear  in  contemporary 
writings.  In  1514  Richard  Hunne  was  arrested  for  heresy.  In 
reply  he  brought  a criminal  charge  against  the  clergy  who  accused 
him.  He  was  found  hanging  in  his  cell  in  the  ecclesiastical  prison, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Bishop  was  accused  of  murdering  him. 
The  Bishop  wrote  to  Wolsey,  asking  that  the  prisoner  might  be  tried 
by  a commission  of  the  Royal  Council.  “Assured  am  I that  if  my 
Chancellor  be  trved  by  any  twelve  men  in  London,  they  be  so 
maliciously  set  in  favour  of  heresy  that  they  will  condemn  my  clerk 
though  he  be  as  innocent  as  Abel.”*  A popular  pamphlet  of  1527, 
in  the  form  of  a petition  to  the  King  reciting  the  abuses  of  the 
clergy,  asks  rhetorically:  “What  remedy?  Make  laws  against 
them?  Are  they  not  stronger  in  your  own  Parliament  house  than 
yourself?  What  can  law  be  made  so  strong  against  them  that 
they,  either  with  money  or  else  with  policy,  will  not  break  or  set  it 
at  nought?”f 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1529,  the  Imperial  Ambassador 
writes:  “Sure  as  I am  that  your  Imperial  Majesty  does  not  care 
for  mere  speculation  as  to  the  future,  which  after  all  is  an  art  for 
which  I am  not  at  all  fitted,  I will  not  venture  upon  predictions. 

....  Respecting  the  clergy  of  this  kingdom  I may  say,  without 

« 

* Hall’s  Chronicle,  page  579. 

t Supplication  jor  Beggars. 
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having  recourse  to  the  said  art  of  divination,  that  they  will  be  for 
certain  both  punished  and  reformed,  fined  and  mulcted,  for  they 
are  generally  very  rich,  from  which  circumstance  and  hatred  of  the 
Cardinal  (Wolsey)  they  are  an  object  of  envy  to  the  nobles  and 
coimnoners  of  this  country.”*  A month  later  he  writes  that  the 
reform  of  the  clergy  will  be  pushed:  “First  in  the  hope  of  plunder 
by  sale  of  Church  property,  second  because  they  hope  by  antagoniz- 
ing, the  clergy  to  persuade  the  people  to  consent  to  this  marriage, 
because  nearly  all  the  people  here  hate  the  priests.”  f 

This  dislike  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  clergy,  which  was  an 
outstanding  fact  before  he  came  to  power,  Cromwell  used.  Already 
it  had  been  expressed  in  laws.  In  1529  Parliament  had  passed  an 
act  about  the  oppressions  and  exactions  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
in  the  probate  of  wills,  which,  in  spite  of  “promises,”  “be  nothing 
reformed  or  amended,  but  greatly  augmented  and  increased  against 
right  and  justice  and  to  the  great  impoverishment  of  the  King’s 
subjects.”  j It  had  also  been  enacted,  for  the  increase  of  “ devotion 
and  good  opinion  of  the  laity  toward  spiritual  persons,”  that  no 
spiritual  persons  “should  farm  or  buy  or  sell  for  lucre”;  and  that 
an  ordinary  priest  might  not  hold  more  than  one  “benefice 
with  cure  of  souls,”  and  must  live  in  the  place  where  his  duty 
as  a pastor  was.§  A third  act  had  been  aimed  at  what  the  anti- 
clerical chronicler  Hall  calls  “the  great  polling  and  extreme 
exaction  which  spiritual  men  used  in  taking  corpse  presents  or  mortu- 
aries, for  the  children  of  the  defunct  should  all  die  of  hunger,  go 
a-begging  rather  than  they  would  of  charity  give  to  them  the  silly 
(simple)  cow  which  the  dead  man  ought  (owed  to  the  priest)  if  he 
had  only  one.” 

Cromwell  from  his  first  entry  into  the  Royal  Council  appears  to 
have  been  anxious  to  express  this  feeling  against  the  clergy  in  the 
form  of  a general  attack  upon  the  clerical  abuses  under  which 
many  of  the  laity  groaned.  This  was  finally  done  in  the  form  of  a 
petition  of  the  Commons  against  the  ordinaries  (judges  of  the 
spiritual  courts),  presented  to  the  King  18th  of  March,  1532.  Hall 
says  after  a long  debate  over  “ the  griefs  of  temporal  men  caused  by 
exactions  of  the  spirituality/’  Four  drafts  of  this  “Book  against 
the  Clergy”  are  among  the  English  records.  Two  are  written  in 
the  hand  of  Cromwell’s  chief  clerk;  two  in  a strange  hand;  three  of 
them  are  corrected  and  interlined  in  Cromwell’s  hand.  J1  Hence 

* Calendars,  Spanish,  IV,  part  I,  page  325. 

t Ibid.,  IV,  part  I,  367. 

X Revised  Statutes,  I,  247. 

§ Statutes  of  the  Realm,  III,  292. 

||  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Roger  13.  Merrunan. 
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several  writers  on  the  period  conclude  that  Cromwell  was  the 
author.  It  is  not  improbable.  He  was  one  of  those  London 
citizens  among  whom  the  feeling  against  the  clergy  was  exceedingly 
strong.  He  had  done  business  for  many  of  them  and  they  knew 
his  capacity.  He  understood  the  clergy  from  his  relations  to  Wol- 
sev.  Whether  this  complaint  against  the  clergy  originated  among 
the  representatives  of  London,  or,  as  was  often  the  case  with  peti- 
tions, was  sent  down  by  the  Crown,  it  may  easily  be  true  that 
Cromwell  was  asked  to  write  or  revise  it.  That  he  artificially  created 
the  discontent  it  expressed,  as  has  recently  been  suggested,  is  a 
conclusion  not  only  superfluous  but  against  the  facts.  There  is  abun- 
dant reason  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  those  in  the  English 
State  who  possessed  political  influence  felt  what  Sir  William  Fairfax 
wrote  to  Cromwell : “ There  will  never  be  peace  in  England  so  long 
as  spiritual  men  have  so  much  temporal  power.”* 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Cromwell  was  the  framer  of  a 
series  of  Acts  of  Parliament  which  did  four  things — defended  the 
Crown  against  wars  over  the  succession,  cut  England  from  the 
Papacy,  stripped  the  clergy  of  wealth  and  political  power  and  sub- 
jected them  to  the  King,  conferred  upon  the  Crown  powers  finally 
rising  almost  to  summary  court-martial  to  meet  the  attempt  of 
Papal  Curia  to  force  England  back  to  obedience.  The  vigor  and 
unity  of  this  legislation  and  the  skill  and  energy  of  its  administration 
indicate  a single  mind  at  the  centre.  The  contrast  between  the  eight 
years  of  Cromwell’s  power  and  the  years  which  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed them  strongly  suggests  him  as  the  author  of  this  policy ; sub- 
ject always  to  the  powerful  will,  the  tyrannous  temper,  the  selfish 
impulses  and  the  exceedingly  able  judgment  of  Henry.  To  accom- 
plish this  fourfold  purpose  Cromwell  used  Parliament.  Henry  had 
consulted  Parliament  comparatively  little  before  Cromwell  came  to 
power.  During  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  reign  statutes  were 
passed  only  in  eight.  Wolsey  feared  or  disliked  Parliament.  It 
met  once  between  1515  and  1529,  and  was  soon  dissolved  after 
a reluctant  grant  of  money.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  legis- 
lation during  six  out  of  the  eight  years  of  Cromwell’s  power,  and 
the  laws  passed  during  his  administration  fill  nearly  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  pages  which  record  the  legislation  of  the  thirty-eight 
years  of  Henry’s  reign. 

It  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  the  Parliament  of 
Henry  VIII  was  not  the  Parliament  of  to-day.  Very  few  writers 
on  Henry  VIII’s  reign  for  the  last  twenty  years  permit  their 

* Letters  and  Papers,  XII,  part  I,  192. 
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readers  to  forget  that.  We  are  told  repeatedly  that  it  was  a 
“packed”  House  of  Commons.  So  it  was.  One  of  the  complaints 
of  the  northern  insurgents  of  1536  was  that  “Parliaments  ought 
to  have  knights  of  the  shire  and  burgesses  at  their  own  election, 
not  such  men  as  the  King  will  appoint.”*  But  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  was  not  the  only  time  when  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment did  not  represent  the  free  choice  of  large  numbers  of  the 
English  people.  The  House  of  Commons  was  chosen  under  greater 
or  less  pressure  from  the  Crown  or  the  territorial  aristocracy  down 
to  the  nineteenth  century.  An  over  emphasis  on  Cromwell’s 
activity  in  elections  as  if  his  conduct  had  been  uniquely  tyrannous 
may  easily  produce  a false  impression.  The  facts  are  these  : He 
was  in  power  during  two  general  elections.  Concerning  those 
elections  there  have  survived  two  electioneering  reports,  one  from 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,!  the  other  from  the  Earl  of  Southampton,! 
and  letters  in  regard  to  six  elections.  § These  letters  and  reports 
show  that  divergent  opinion  was  not  entirely  suppressed  for  there 
was  opposition  to  the  Court  candidate  in  at  least  three  places, 
and,  with  one  exception,  the  often  quoted  case  of  the  Canterbury 
election,  the}7  could  be  duplicated  again  and  again  in  the  election 
correspondence  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  And 
even  the  Canterbury  election  is  not  unparalleled  for  the  next  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Cromwell  did  his  best  to  fill  Parliament  with  the  King’s  friends, 
and  he  was  able  to  find  a large  body  of  King’s  friends  to  choose 
from.  And  members  opposed  to  the  royal  policy  could  be  to  a 
large  extent  controlled.  For  a century  and  a half  later  strong 
opposition  to  the  Crown  was  dangerous  and  it  was  much  more 
dangerous  in  the  sixteenth  than  in  the  seventeenth  centuries. 
Wolsey  had  told  the  citizens  of  London  that  to  oppose  the  royal 
loan  might  “fortune  to  cost  some  their  heads.”  The  policy  of 
suppressing  opposition  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  by  fear  was 
freely  used  by  Cromwell’s  opponents.  A single  example  will 
make  this  plain.  Cromwell  disliked  the  Bill  of  Six  Articles. 
The  approval  of  Henry  for  it  marked  the  rising  influence  of  that 
alliance  between  his  deadly  enemies,  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  was  to  bring  him  to 
the  scaffold.  When  it  came  down  from  the  Lords  he  sent  a 
message  to  his  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons,  “ that  if  any 

* Letters  and  Papers,  XI,  1244. 

f Ibid.,  XIV,  part  I,  800. 

J Ibid.,  XIV,  part  I,  page  224. 

§ Compare  Ibid.,  X,  903;  XIV,  564,  598,  672,  695,  706,  and  others. 
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man  should  stand  against  the  bill  earnestly  the  same  should 
put  himself  in  great  danger  of  his  life.”  Thomas  Brook,  Aider- 
man  of  Calais,  spoke  against  it,  and  Cromwell  sent  a personal 
message  to  him  telling  him  as  he  loved  his  life  not  to  speak 
against  the  bill.  Brook  continued  his  opposition,  and  Cromwell, 
meeting  him  afterwrard,  said  “he  never  knew  man  to  play  so 
desperate  a part  as  to  speak  against  that  bill,  unless  he  made  a 
reckoning  to  be  either  hanged  or  burned;  but  God,”  said  he,  “hath 
mightily  preserved  thee,  whereof  I am  glad.”  On  his  return  to 
Calais,  Brook  was  arrested  for  heresy,  as  Kingston,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  had  threatened  in  open  Parliament.  He  would  un- 
doubtedly have  perished  but  for  his  bold  and  skillful  defense  and 
an  order  from  Cromwell  that  he  should  be  sent  to  London  for 
examination.*  Cromwell  had  no  objections  to  this  pressure  upon 
electors  and  members,  common  then  and,  by  other  methods,  for 
generations  afterward;  except  that  he  did  not  want  it  successfully 
used  by  his  opponents. 

But  the  conclusion  that  such  unscrupulous  terrorizing  of  oppo- 
nents reduced  Parliament  to  a negligable  quantity  is  mistaken. 
Even  under  Henry  VIII  packing  and  controlling  Parliament  had 
its  limits.  Bills  supported  by  the  Crown  were  withdrawn  and 
amended,  and  Henry  found  there  were  things  he  could  not  do. 

That  Cromwell,  when  it  was  necessary,  tried  to  force  Parliament 
to  do  what  the  King  wanted  done  is  not  so  much  a thing  that 
can  be  proved,  as  a conjecture  supported  by  scattered  facts  and 
strongly  suggested  by  probable  inference  from  the  political  opin- 
ions which  must  have  underlaid  his  policy  as  Chief  Minister  of 
the  Crown.  The  modern  ideals  of  Parliamentary  government  were 
unknown.  To  the  Lancastrian  constitutionalism  which  had 
worked  so  badly  in  the  fifteenth  century, t Cromwell  preferred  a 
Crown  as  powerful  as  possible.  He  believed  that  the  will  of  the 
King  was  the  best  safeguard  for  the  interests  of  the  nation.  But 
the  nature  of  the  absolutism  he  promoted  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked.  The  Tudor  absolutism  crushed  opposition  ruthlessly, 
but,  while  breaking  the  two  chief  pillars  of  the  mediteval  state, 
the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  it  was  forced  to  find  a base  in  the 

* Catley’s  Foxe’s  Book  oj  Martyrs,  Vol.  V,  502-519.  This  narrative  finds  sup- 
port in  the  Letters  and  Papers,  and  Foxe  could  easily  have  known  about  it. 
Foxe  is  a strong  partisan.  It  has  been  shown  that  he  is  inaccurate  in  some 
instances.  But  the  present  habit  of  disbelieving  everything  he  says  is  not 
judicious.  , 

f It  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  the  opinion  of  Stubb’s  Constitutional  History, 
Chap.  XVIII,  sections  363-373. 
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national  consent.  The  potential  of  liberty  destroyed  under  Haps- 
burg,  Valois  and  Bourbon  increased  under  Henry  VIII  and  his 
children.  “The  House  of  Commons,  down  to  the  electoral  reforms 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  the  House  as  they  created  it.”  They 
added  or  revived  about  ninety  boroughs  and  the  twelve  shires 'of 
Wales,  nearly  doubling  the  strength  of  the  lower  House.*  Crom- 
well used  the  royal  power  to  flatter  or  dragoon  members  of  Par- 
liament, but  he  appealed  by  printing  press,  pulpit  and  in  Parlia- 
ment to  national  support  for  his  bold  policy,  and  the  result  shows 
that  he  must  have  obtained  it.  Xo  English  King  was  ever  threat- 
ened by  greater  dangers  than  those  Henry  incurred  in  1533  and 
1534.  He  had  no  standing  army,  but  had  to  depend  for  defense  on 
the  levies  raised  by  commissions  issued  to  loyal  gentlemen.  His 
regular  expenses  were  exceeding  the  Crown  income.  No  one 
could  say  of  him  as  was  said  of  the  King  of  France  that  he  could 
tax  “ as  much  as  he  pleased.”  Wolsey’s  experience  with  the  Amic- 
able Loan  had  warned  him  not  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  heavy 
taxation  without  grant  of  Parliament.  A throne  cannot  rest  on 
nothing.  If  the  mass  of  the  nation  did  not  support  Henry’s  throne, 
why  did  it  not  fall  ? 

Nor  was  Henry  trying  to  disarm  his  people  and  reduce  them  to 
the  helplessness  of  the  peasants  who  were  slaughtered  by  the 
nobles  in  the  French  Jacquerie,  or  massacred  by  the  Princes  in  the 
German  peasant  revolt.  Legislation  five  times  repeated  forbade 
the  use  of  the  crossbow  and  the  hand  gun,  those  facile  but  as  yet 
less  efficient  foreign  weapons  which  were  causing  the  “decay  of 
the  ancient  artillery  of  England. ”t  Every  man  between  seven- 
teen and  sixty  must  keep  a bow  and  shoot  regularly  at  the  butts. 
He  was  forbidden  to  practice  at  less  than  two  hundred  yards. 
For  every  boy  between  seven  and  seventeen  his  parents  must  pro- 
vide a bow  of  elm  or  hazel.  And  bows  must  be  sold  cheap  that 
every  one  might  buy.! 

Events  gave  Cromwell  opportunity  to  move  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose. 

February  22,  1533,  the  Pope  confirmed  the  election  of  Thomas 
Cranmer  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  England,  to 
succeed  Warham.  In  May  the  new*  Archbishop  secretly  cited 
the  King  to  answer  a charge  of  living  unlawfully  with  his  brother’s 

* Poole’s  Atlas,  Vol.  II,  Map  XXIII. 

t Tract  on  Decage  of  England.  In  1541,  when  guns  had  improved,  every  in- 
habitant of  a city,  borough  or  market  town  was  expressly  freed  from  this 
prohibition,  allowed  to  keep  a long  gun  and  practice  at  a mark. 

J Statutes  of  the  Realm;  also  St.  Paul’s  Magazine,  Vol.  V,  page  330. 
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wife,  and  declared  his  marriage  to  Katherine  null  and  void.  He 
followed  the  sentence  by  the  declaration  that  the  King’s  marriage  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  privately  celebrated  four  months  before,  was  lawful. 
On  June  1st  Anne  was  crowned  Queen  in  Westminster  Hall  with 
great  splendor.  This  whole  procedure  had  been  planned  by  the 
Crown,  and  was  defended  beforehand  by  an  act  of  Parliament, 
passed  in  February,  prohibiting  “appeals  to  Rome  in  causes  of 
matrimony,  divorce,  etc.”  The  Pope  answered  by  a sentence 
declaring  the  marriage  to  Anne  null  and  her  children  illegiti- 
mate, and  threatening  the  King  with  excommunication  unless  he 
repudiated  her  and  took  back  Katherine  (July  11,  1533).* 

Henry  made  every  preparation  to  meet  the  threatened  excom- 
munication and  defend  the  succession  to  the  throne.  He  tried 
vainly  to  persuade  the  obstinately  honest  Katherine  to  withdraw 
her  appeal  to  Rome,  offering,  if  she  did  so,  to  recognize  Mary’s 
right  to  succeed  to  the  Crown  if  he  left  no  children  by  Anne  Boleyn. 
Then  he  appealed  in  the  ancient  formula,  “from  the  Pope  all  in- 
formed to  the  Pope  better  informed,”  and  a pamphlet  was  published 
containing  an  “ address  from  the  King’s  Counsel  to  the  residue  of 
his  loving  subjects.”  It  exhorted  them  to  “ despise”  the  Pope  and 
stand  by  a marriage  which  “sets  this  realm  in  the  way  of  true 
heirs.”  The  Parliament  sessions  of  1534  and  1535  produced  the 
legislation  necessary  to  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  contained  in  several  bills  which  may  be  grouped 
with  two  chief  acts,  Of  Succession,  and  Of  Supremacy.  Succeeding 
supplementary  acts  fall  under  the  same  heads.  The  Act  of  Suc- 
cession, “ calling  to  remembrance  the  great  divisions  which  in  time 
past  hath  been  in  the  realm  by  reason  of  several  titles  pretended 
to  the  Crown  of  the  same  ....  whereof  hath  ensued  great  de- 
struction of  man’s  blood,”  declared  the  issue  of  Henry  and  Anne 
heirs  to  the  Crown,  adjudged  the  penalty  of  treason  to  any  one 
obstinately  and  maliciously  impugning  their  right,  and  required 
an  oath  from  every  subject  to  keep  the  whole  contents  of  this  act. 
A refusal  of  the  oath  was  equivalent  to  a denial  of  the  act.f 

The  Act  of  Supremacy,  repudiating  the  authority  of  the  laws  of 
any  foreign  prince,  potentate  or  prelate,  made  the  King  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  clergy  might  pass  no  canons 
without  his  assent.  He  was  authorized  to  appoint  a commission 
of  thirty-two,  sixteen  clergymen  and  sixteen  lav  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  revise  or  repeal  existing  canons  with  their  help  and  advice. 

* Pococke,  Records  of  the  Divorce,  II,  App.  677. 

t Statutes  of  the  Realm. 
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From  these  two  groups  of  acts  concerning  the  Succession  and  the 
Headship  of  the  Church,  the  threads  of  Cromwell's  legislation  and 
administration  lead  out  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  fourfold 
purpose — to  avoid  the  danger  of  civil  war  over  the  Crown,  break 
with  Rome,  destroy  the  political  power  of  the  clergy,  and  defend 
what  was  done. 

For  it  needed  defense.  There  were  in  England  men  whose  devo- 
tion to  the  ancient  ways  would  not  permit  them  to  see  the  power 
of  the  clergy  and  obedience  to  the  Pope  destroyed  without  a strug- 
gle. In  1533  many  of  the  clergy,  in  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional, 
denounced  the  King’s  marriage  and  the  denial  of  the  Papal 
authority.  The  most  effective  of  these  appeals  to  popular  sym- 
pathy for  Katherine  and  devotion  to  the  Pope  was  made  by  the 
Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  a nun  who  for  many  years  had  great  influence 
because  of  her  visions  and  miracles.  She  was  thought  to  be  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  a letter  from  heaven  written  by  Mary  Mag- 
dalen to  a widow  in  London,  with  Jesus,  Maria,  in  gold  letters  at  its 
head.  And  those  associated  with  her  related,  among  other  things, 
how  the  devil  when  she  resisted  his  temptations  had  spat  in  her  face, 
and  that  she  showed  the  napkin  with  which  she  wiped  it  “ black  and 
stinking”  to  her  confessor.*  She  prophesied  that  the  King  would 
in  a short  time  lose  his  kingdom,  and  said  she  had  “seen 
the  place  prepared  for  him  in  hell.”f  She,  two  monks,  two  friars 
and  two  priests,  accused  of  having  circulated  her  prophecies,  were 
attainted  of  treason  by  Parliament  and  executed  in  May,  1534. 
On  the  scaffold  the  two  friars  were  offered  their  lives  if  the}7  would 
acknowledge  the  Act  of  Supremacy.  The  nun  had  publicly  con- 
fessed, in  the  presence  of  the  others,  that  she  had  deceived  the 
people  by  false  miracles.  This  confession  may  have  been  made 
in  the  hope  of  saving  her  life.  But  one  of  those  who  died  with  her 
sent  word  to  Cromwell  that  he  had  been  “miserably  deceived  by 
that  false  and  dissembling  woman.”  $ And  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote : 
“Cromwell  has  done  a very  meritorious  deed  in  bringing  to  light 
such  detestable  hypocrisy,  so  that  others  may  take  warning  and 
be  afraid  to  set  forth  their  own  devilish  dissembled  falsehood  under 
the  color  of  the  wonderful  word  of  God.”§ 

Together  with  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  most  distinguished 
and  respected  of  the  English  bishops,  More  had  been  arrested  for 
misprision  of  treason  in  concealing  the  nun’s  prophecies.  He  said 

* Letters  and  Papers,  VII,  72. 

t Ibid.,  VI,  1419. 

% Ibid.,  VII,  138. 

§ Ibid.,  VII,  287. 
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that  he  had  been  skeptical  about  her  revelations,  refused  to  listen 
to  anything  she  said  about  the  King,  and  warned  her  of  danger. 
No  steps  were  taken  against  him,  but  Fisher  was  attainted  and 
condemned  to  the  loss  of  all  his  property  and  imprisonment  during 
the  King’s  pleasure.  The  confiscation  was  remitted  on  payment 
of  one  year’s  revenue  of  his  bishopric  and  he  was  not  imprisoned. 

Others  made  open  assaults  upon  the  royal  marriage.  Easter, 
1532,  Peto,  a friar  of  the  Franciscan  Observant  Monastery  at 
Greenwich,  was  invited  to  preach  before  the  King.  He  denounced 
the  marriage  with  Anne  and  warned  Henry  to  repent  lest  he  receive 
the  punishment  of  Ahab,  whose  blood  was  licked  up  by  dogs. 
When  the  preacher  was  answering  Peto,  the  next  Sunday,  two 
friars  interrupted  the  sermon  by  denouncing  him  as  one  of  “ the  four 
hundred  prophets  into  whom  the  spirit  of  lying  has  entered,  seeking 
to  establish  the  succession  by  adultery.”*  Peto  and  one  of  his  sup- 
porters were  reprimanded  and  sent  out  of  England.  About  a year 
later  the  Warden  of  a Franciscan  convent  in  Southampton  preached 
in  defense  of  the  Papal  authority,  exhorting  the  people  to  stand 
and  suffer  martyrdom  for  it.  Cromwell  had  him  brought  to  London 
for  examination,  and  then  sent  him  back  to  his  convent. 

When  the  Oath  of  Succession,  by  which  all  subjects  were  to  be 
sworn  to  obedience  to  the  King  and  Queen  and  their  heirs,  and 
not  to  any  other  within  this  realm,  nor  to  any  foreign  authority  nor 
potentate,  and  to  defend  the  whole  contents  of  the  Act  of  Suc- 
ession,  was  offered,  every  Englishman  asked  to  take  it  did  so, 
except  some  of  the  Franciscan  friars,  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  ex- 
Chancellor;  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  a few  others  of  less 
note. 

The  Government  closed  the  convents  of  the  Franciscans,  and  in 
June,  1534,  threw  about  two  hundred  of  their  members  into  prison. 
Most  of  them  were  soon  permitted  to  go  either  to  Ireland,  France 
or  Scotland,  but  thirty-two  were  sent  to  prisons  in  various  parts  of 
England.  The  jails  of  England  then,  and  for  generations  after- 
ward, were  cold  and  haunted  by  infectious  diseases.  Few  survived 
a long  confinement  in  them.  Three  years  later  only  eight  of  these 
brave  monks  remained  alive,  and  they  were  at  last  allowed  to  go  to 
Belgium. 

Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop  Fisher  offered  to  take  an  oath  to 
the  succession  of  the  children  of  Henry  and  Anne,  but  not  in  the 
form  prescribed,  nor  would  they  swear  to  the  whole  contents  of 

* Harpsfield  (1519-1575),  “The  Pretended  Divorce,’’  etc.,  Camden  Society, 
1878,  202.  Also  Stow’s  Annals. 
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the  Act  implying  a rejection  of  the  Papal  sentence  annulling  the 
marriage.  They  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  April,  1534. 

Their  refusal  to  take  the  oath  was  a dangerous  incident.  The 
English  clergy  had  voted  in  Convocation  in  accordance  with  the 
legislation  of  Parliament,  but  there  was  great  opposition  among 
them,  not  onty  to  lay  control,  but  also  to  the  denial  of  the  Papal 
authority.  The  Government  began  to  be  aware  that  in  the  con- 
fessional, in  the  pulpit,  in  private  conversation,  the  nation  was 
being  urged  to  stand  by  the  Pope  and  resist  the  King.  They  felt 
it  necessary  to  take  strenuous  action. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Pope  to  extirpate  heresy  and  subdue 
schism.  Previous  Popes  had  again  and  again  appealed  to  all  good 
Christians  to  do  this  by  the  sword.  And  the  temper  of  the  modern 
Curia  had  not  changed.  The  College  of  Cardinals  wrote  to  the 
Emperor  in  March,  1524,  telling  him  “that  former  Emperors  did 
not  earn  their  great  reputation  by  expelling  the  French,  conquering 
the  English  nor  subjecting  Italy,  but  by  making  war  on  the  Jews, 
putting  heretics  to  death  and  subduing  Africa  to  the  Christian 
obedience.  They  exhorted  him  to  follow  their  example  by  con- 
cluding peace  with  France,  making  war  with  the  Turks  and  tramp- 
ling under  foot  and  extirpating  the  Lutheran  heresy."* 

Cromwell  wished  to  meet  the  attitude  frankly  expressed  to  him 
by  the  Imperial  Ambassador,  “ that  if  the  Pope  were  to  fulminate 
censures  ....  which  would  deprive  the  King  of  his  title  and 
deliver  his  kingdom  to  those  who  took  possession,  it  would  be  the 
most  just  and  catholic  title  that  any  prince  could  have.”!  An 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  the  end  of  1534  making  it  trea- 
son to  deny  any  of  the  King’s  titles  or  to  pronounce  maliciously  by 
words  or  writings  that  the  King  was  heretic,  schismatic,  tyrant, 
infidel  or  usurper. 

Under  this  Act  the  Carthusian  monks  were  required  to  acknowl- 
edge expressly  that  Henry  was  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  result  was  one  of  the  pitiable  tragedies  which  continued 
intermittently  down  into  the  seventeenth  century,  because  the 
conscience  of  some  Englishmen  made  them  traitors  in  the  eyes  of 
others.  The  Carthusian  monks  were  honored  of  all  men  before 
religion  and  patriotism  came  into  conflict,  and  they  had  proved 
the  honesty  of  their  convictions  by  their  lives,  before  they 
sealed  them  with  a martyr’s  blood.  The  priors  of  these  convents 
finally  pleaded  guilty  to  declaring  that  “the  King  is  not  Su- 

* Calendars,  Spanish,  Vol.  II,  page  609. 

t Letters  and  Papers,  VIII,  page  371. 
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preme  Head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England.”  They  were 
executed  May  4,  1535,  by  the  awful  method  of  the  legal  punishment 
for  treason,  their  leader  declaring  at  the  gallows  that  he  was  there 
because  “Holy  Mother  Church  has  decreed  otherwise  than  the 
King  and  Parliament,  and  rather  than  disobey  the  Church  he  was 
ready  to  die.”  Six  weeks  later  three  more  were  executed  on  the 
same  charge.  For  two  years  the  other  brethren  were  confined  in 
their  convent,  and  every  effort  was  made  by  sermons  and  distribut- 
ing books  to  persuade  them  to  give  up  their  allegiance  to  the  Pope. 
Under  this  treatment  and  the  pressure  of  harsh  discipline,  twenty 
of  them  took  the  Oath  acknowledging  the  Royal  Supremacy  in 
May,  1537.  Twelve  recalcitrants  went  to  prison,  where  nine  of  them 
soon  died.  The  remaining  three  wrere  sent  to  the  gallows.  Their 
fate  moved  little  pity  in  the  minds  of  those  who  approved  the 
policy  they  opposed.  Executions  were  very  common.  Scores  of 
men  were  hanged  for  petty  offenses  against  the  common  law. 
Death,  therefore,  did  not  seem  so  severe  a penalty  as  it  does  now. 

Cromwell  appears  to  have  had  a strong  trait  of  humaneness  in 
him,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  thought  of  these  executions  for  the 
safety  of  the  State  as  calmly  as  his  opponents,  Gardiner  and  Pole, 
when  they  came  to  the  head  of  affairs,  took  the  burning  of 
nearly  three  hundred  men  whose  conscience  forbade  them  to  con- 
sent to  the  destruction  of  the  Church  established  during  Crom- 
well’s  administration. 

Fisher  was  found  guilty  of  treason  by  a jury  and  beheaded  in 
June,  1535.  He  ascended  the  scaffold  meekly  and  bravely,  as 
became  an  honest  old  bishop  dying  for  conscience’  sake. 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  condemned  to  death  on  the  1st  of  July. 
An  acknowledgment  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  or  a denial  of  the 
Pope’s  power  to  depose  the  King  or  invalidate  his  marriage  would 
at  once  have  procured  his  liberty.  There  was  difficulty  about  the 
evidence  to  convict  him  for  he  was  a skilled  lawyer,  and  had  kept 
silence  about  his  opinions.  The  testimony  of  Richard  Rich, 
the  Solicitor  General,  to  a private  conversation  in  the  Tower  was 
used  to  convict  him,  and  More  denounced  Rich  in  open  court  as  a 
perjurer.  More  was  the  most  celebrated  of  living  Englishmen,  the 
worthy  intimate  of  Erasmus.  His  virtues  were  as  well  known  as 
his  learning,  and  all  men  loved  him,  except  the  friends  of  heretics 
whom  he  had  pursued  to  the  death  with  conscientious  severity  and 
thought  “worse  than  murderers.”*  Everybody,  including  his 
own  family,  tried  to  persuade  him  to  conform,  but  he  smilingly 


* More’s  Works,  page  901. 
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refused.  In  the  writings  of  his  youth  he  had  rejected  the  ascetic 
ideal,  pilgrimage,  fasting  and  the  use  of  relics,  questioned  the  ex- 
clusive priesthood  of  the  clergy,  impugned  the  good  faith  of  the 
Popes,  and  satirized  their  influence  upon  political  morality.  But 
when  reform  deepened  into  revolution  he,  like  most  of  the  older 
Humanists,  took  alarm.  His  hopes  for  the  progress  of  truth  gave 
way  to  a fear  for  the  stability  of  institutions,  and  the  bold  advocate 
of  religious  liberty  and  the  abolition  of  private  property  persecuted 
heretics  fiercely  and  died  in  defense  of  the  Papacy.  In  earlier 
years  he  advised  Henry  not  to  print  that  treatise  for  the  Suprem- 
acy of  the  Pope  which  had  earned  the  royal  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith.  But  his  study  of  the  question  under  the  stress  of 
revolution  converted  him  into  a believer  in  the  Papal  Supremacy, 
even  as  similar  study  changed  Luther  from  an  adherent  into  an 
opponent  of  the  Pope,  and  More  died  for  his  convictions  with 
such  beautiful  simplicity  that  it  seemed  easy.  When  he  laid  his 
life  on  the  altar  of  God  he  did  not  think  too  highly  of  the  offering 
or  take  himself  too  seriously  even  as  a martyr.  Kneeling  on  the 
scaffold,  the  last  gleam  of  his  sunny  humor  played  over  the  up- 
lifted axe.  He  swept  aside  his  long  beard,  saying,  “Pity  that 
should  be  cut;  that  has  not  committed  treason.” 

To  modern  judgment  the  execution  of  these  men  seems  both  a 
crime  and  a blunder.  But  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  killing  of 
men  for  opinions  was  practiced  by  all  governments  and  ap- 
proved by  religious  teachers  of  almost  all  types.  Lutherans,  Cal- 
vinists, Zwinglians,  Anglicans,  Roman  Catholics  were  agreed  that 
it  was  the  right  and,  if  needful,  the  duty  of  the  State  to  repress  false 
opinions  by  the  sword.  When  More  urged  that  he  should  not  be 
put  in  peril  of  life  for  opinion,  Cromwell  replied  it  was  as  just  to 
put  men  in  peril  before  the  law  for  opinions  dangerous  to  the 
State  as  for  opinions  dangerous  to  the  Church,  and  More,  when 
in  office,  had  sternly  enforced  the  laws  against  heresy.  More 
could  onty  reply  that  the  opinions  for  whose  denial  he  had  con- 
demned men  to  death  were  old  and  held  in  many  countries;  this 
opinion  which  he  denied  was  new  and  held  in  one  country.* 
Cranmer  felt  that  the  execution  of  More  and  Fisher  was  a blunder. 
He  advised  that  their  offer  to  swear  to  the  succession  in  their  own 
words  should  be  accepted.  Cromwell  wrote  to  him  that  the  King 
could  not  agree  because  he  felt  “that  manner  of  swearing,  if  it  should 
be  suffered,  might  be  an  utter  destruction  to  his  whole  cause  and 
to  the  effect  of  the  law.” 


* More’s  Examination. 
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More  and  Fisher,  like  the  Carthusians,  were  appointed  to  be 
tried  because  they  were  the  most  conspicuous  and  strongest  of 
the  defenders  of  the  Papacy.  When  the  Government  felt  it  had 
made  clear  its  determination  to  suppress  without  faltering  all 
attacks  upon  the  Succession  executions  stopped.  More’s  son, 
condemned  also  for  refusing  the  Oath,  was  pardoned.* 

There  are  no  signs  of  Cromwell’s  feeling  about  Fisher,  unless 
this  is  one.  Antonio  Bonvisi,  an  Italian  merchant  living  in  Lon- 
don, sent  meat,  wine  and  jelly  regularly  to  the  two  prisoners; 
and  More  wrote  him  with  charcoal  on  the  eve  of  execution  a beau- 
tiful letter  of  gratitude  and  friendship.  It  was  shown  in  court 
that  he  had  done  this  kindness  to  Fisher.  He  had  long  been  a 
close  friend  of  Cromwell  and  the  friendship  continued  intimate,  t 
Fisher  was  a sincere  ecclesiastic,  unable  to  conceive  of  the 
English  State  as  existing  outside  of  the  Roman  Church.  There 
was  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  not  concealed  his  opinions 
from  friends.  The  upshot  of  those  opinions  makes  evident  to  us 
what  Cromwell  suspected,  that,  if  excommunication  produced 
either  insurrection  or  invasion,  Fisher  would  not  stand  by  the  Crown 
against  the  adherents  of  the  Pope.  He  had  frequent  secret  con- 
ferences with  the  Spanish  Ambassador  as  to  the  best  means  of 
thwarting  the  royal  policy.  At  a time  when  Chapuys  was  urging 
Charles  V to  forcibly  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  England,  “ A work 
as  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  God  as  war  upon  the  Turk,”  he  writes: 
“ Bishop  Fisher  advises  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  your  Majesty, 
such  as  I recommended  in  one  of  my  last  dispatches.  Indeed,  not 
many  days  ago  he  sent  me  word  to  say  that  strong  measures  must 
now  be  taken. ”J 

More,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  silence  on  the  Royal  Su- 
premacy, would  neither  affirm  nor  deny  it  when  questioned  in 
Court  and  had  no  dealings  with  any  foreign  ambassador.  There 
is  very  strong  proof  that  Cromwell  deeply  regretted  his  death. 
When  he  heard  he  had  first  refused  the  Oath,  he  cried  out,  “He 
would  rather  his  own  son  had  his  head  stricken  off,  for  displeasure 
and  suspicion  would  now  be  aroused  in  the  King’s  mind.”  In  a 
note  from  the  Tower  More  tells  his  daughter  that  when  he  offered, 
if  he  had  the  King’s  license,  to  give  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  answer, 
Cromwell  interrupted  him,  pointing  out  the  legal  danger  of  doing 
this  even  with  the  King’s  license.  “ In  this  good  warning  he  showed 

* Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by  Cressacre  More. 

f Letters  and  Papers,  VIII,  page  329;  X,  No.  439. 

I Calendars,  Spanish,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  812,  813,  821. 
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himself  my  especial  tender  friend.”  And  he  writes  that  when  he 
finally  refused  the  Oath  “Cromwell  seemed  greatly  to  pity  him.”* 
Fisher’s  fate,  which  was  so  closely  bound  to  More’s,  was  sealed 
when  the  Pope  appointed  him  a Cardinal.  Henry  took  this  pro- 
motion of  a man  under  the  charge  of  treason  as  a challenge 
to  touch  him.  When  the  divine  right  of  kings  was  objected 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  felt  that  the  life  of  Charles  endan- 
gered the  Commonwealth,  he  answered,  “I  tell  you  we  will  cut 
off  his  head  with  the  crown  on  it.”  To  “ throw  the  mantle  of  the 
Church”  over  Fisher  was  to  draw  the  same  fire  from  Henry.  It 
brought  out  the  question  underlying  the  whole  controversy, 
whether  an  Italian  Pope  or  her  own  King  was  supreme  ruler  of 
England.  Henry  swore  that  when  Fisher’s  red  hat  arrived  he 
should  have  no  head  to  wear  it.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
real  cause  of  More’s  death  was  the  jealous  egotism  of  the  King,  now 
so  inflamed  that  one  word  of  criticism  gave  more  pain  than  fifty  of 
flattery  could  cause  pleasure.  Henry  VIII  was  not  satisfied  to 
be  allowed  to  do  as  he  wanted.  His  morbid  conscience  played  into 
his  vanity,  and  all  his  intimates  must  also  say  on  demand  that  what 
he  wanted  to  do  was  right. 

The  conclusion  of  Cromwell’s  career  will  be  sketched  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Review. 

Princeton.  Paul  van  Dyke. 


* More’s  Works. 


ROYAL  TITLES  IN  ANTIQUITY:  AN  ESSAY  IN 

CRITICISM. 


HE  following  article  gives  the  results  of  an  investigation  occa- 


sioned by  the  writer’s  desire  to  test  the  statements  made  by 
Prof.  Driver  in  his  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  the  titles  of 
the  kings  of  Persia,  in  their  bearing  upon  the  date  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  These  statements  seem 
to  be  supported  by  an  overwhelming  mass  of  incontestable  evidence. 
Nevertheless,  we  think  that  the  following  lists  of  titles  will  show 
conclusively  that  not  one  of  Dr.  Driver’s  statements  can  be  accepted 
unqualifiedly,  and  that  the  impression  left  by  his  notes  and  proofs 
is  misleading  and  fallacious. 

In  order  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  Dr.  Driver,  and  that  all  readers 
may  understand  the  occasion  and  bearing  of  the  facts  here  pre- 
sented, we  shall  give,  first  of  all,  a complete  citation  of  the  passages 
from  The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  led  the  writer  to 
make  his  investigation.  After  this,  we  shall  give  an  orderly  pre- 
sentation of  the  designations  and  titles  of  the  kings  of  antiquity: 
first,  of  those  of  the  kings  of  Persia;  and  secondly,  of  those  of 
the  kings  of  some  of  the  other  principal  kingdoms  of  antiquity. 
Last  of  all,  we  shall  present  some  conclusions  which  are  to  be 
derived  from  these  facts,  especially  as  they  bear  upon  certain 
questions  of  Higher  Criticism. 


“The  books  [of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah]  contain  internal  marks  of 
having  been  compiled  in  an  age  long  subsequent  to  that  of  Ezr.  and 
Neh.  Thus  notice: 

“ (a)  The  phrase  ‘King  of  Persia,’  Ezr.  i.  1,  2,  8,  iii.  7,  iv.  3,  5,  7, 
24,  vii.  1 : the  addition  would,  during  the  period  of  the  Persian  su- 
premacy, be  at  once  unnecessary  and  contrary  to  contemporary 
usage  (see  p.  596,  n) : the  expression  used  by  Ezr.  and  Neh.,  when 
speaking  in  their  [512]  own  person  (Ezr.  vii.  27f .,  viii.  1,22,25,  36; 
Nehemiah  i.  11,  ii.  Iff,  18f.,  v.  4,  14,  vi.  7,  xiii.  6),  or  in  passages 
extracted  from  sources  written  under  the  Persian  rule  (Ezr.  iv.  8, 
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11,  17,  23,  V.  6f.,  13f.,  17,  vi.  1,  3,  13,  15,*  vii.  7,  11,  21;  Neh.  xi. 
23,  24)  is  simply  ‘the  king'  (so  Hag.  i.  1,  15;  Zech.  vii.  1).  The 
observation  is  due  to  Ewald,  Hist.,  I.  173”  (p.  545). 

“Neh.  xii.  22,  ‘Darius  the  Persian’  must  (from  the  context)  be 
Darius  Codomannus,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  B.C.  336-332:  and  the 
title  ‘the  Persian'  could  only  have  become  a distinctive  one  after 
the  Persian  period  was  past”  (p.  545). 

“ Persia  was  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  wider  empire,  of  which  by 
Cyrus’  conquest  of  Babylon  the  AchsemenidEe  became  the  heirs; 
hence  after  that  date  their  standing  official  title  is  not  ‘King  of 
Persia,'  but  ‘King  of  Babylon’  (Records  of  the  Past,  1st  series,  IX. 
67;  cf.  2d  series,  V.  166,  and  comp.  Ezr.  v.  13),  or,  more  commonly, 
‘ the  King,’  ‘ the  great  King,’  ‘ King  of  Kings,’  ‘ King  of  the  Lands,’ 
etc.  (often  in  combination) : see  the  series  of  inscriptions  of  Persian 
kings  in  Records,  1st  series,  1. 1 1 Iff.  (Behistun),  V.  151ff.,  IX.  67—88 ; 
also  the  Aramaic  funereal  inscription  found  at  Saqqarah,  near 
Memphis,  in  1877  (C.  I.  S.,  II.  1,  No.  122),  dated  the  fourth  year  of 
n *0^0  i.e.,  of  ‘ Xerxes,  King  of  k[ings]’ 

and  Bacnlsbs  Baailiiov  Aaplux;  6 Tardaneu)  radaorat  douXwt  rads  Hyei, 
in  the  interesting  decree  cited  by  Meyer,  p.  19:  comp.  Ezr.  vii.  12 
(‘  King  of  Persia’  is  used  of  Cyrus  only  before  his  conquest  of  Baby- 
lon, Records,  2d  series,  V.  160;  and  of  Darius  only  exceptionally, 
in  the  midst  of  other  titles,  ib.,  1st  series,  I.  111.  By  their  subjects 
the  Persian  kings  are  also  styled  ‘King  of  Babylon’  or  ‘King  of 
the  Lands’  (often  in  combination):  see  the  numerous  contract- 
tablets  belonging  to  the  reigns  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses  and  Darius, 
published  in  Schrader’s  Keilinschr.  Bibliothek,  IV.  259-311)”  (p. 
546). 

II. 


We  shall  give,  first,  the  designations  and  titles  of  the  kings  of 
Persia. 


A. 


We  shall  begin  by  enumerating  the  simpler  titles. 

1.  The  personal  name  alone  is  given.  See  below,  III.  A.  1,  B.  1, 
C.  9;  IV.  A.  1,  B.  1,  C.  1,  D.  1 (1),  2 (1),  3 (1),  F.  1,  G.  1,  H.,  I.  1 
(1),  2 (1),  3 (1),  4 (1),  5 (1),  6 (1),  7 (1),  J.  1 (1),  2 (1),  3 (1),  4 (1), 
5 (1),  (2)  B.,  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6);  V.  A.  1,  B.  1. 

2.  The  title  alone  is  given.  See  below,  III.  B.  2,  D.  1;  IV.  A.  2, 


*Dr.  Driver  gives  a footnote  here  as  follows:  In  vi.  14/.  the  words  “and 
Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,”  can  hardly  (on  account  of  the  context)  be  part  of  the 
original  narrative. 
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B.  2,  C.  2,  D.  1 (2),  2 (2),  3 (2),  4 (2),  F.  (1),  H.,  G.  2, 1.  1 (2),  2 (2), 

3 (2),  4 (2),  5 (2),  6 (2),  7 (2). 

3.  The  title  preceded  by  the  personal  name  is  given.  See  below, 
III.  A.  2;  IV.  A.  6,  B.  3,  C.  3,  D.  1 (3),  2 (3),  G.  3,  H,  I.  2 (3), 

4 (3),  5 (3);  V.  A.  4,  B.  4. 

4.  The  name  preceded  by  the  title  is  given.  See  below,  III. 
B.  3,  C.  15;  IV.  A.  5,  B.  4,  C.  3,  D.  3 (3),  G.  4,  I.  1 (4),  2 (4), 
3 (4),  4 (4),  5 (4)  7 (3);  V.  A.  3,  B.  3. 

5.  The  name  of  the  king  and  the  name  of  his  father  are  given. 
See  below,  III.  B.  4;  IV.  B.  6,  C.  4,  G.  5,  I.  3 (5),  4 (5),  J.  1 (2), 
2 (2),  4 (2),  5 (2),  (4)  (5). 

6.  The  names  of  both  father  and  grandfather  are  given.  See  Old 
Persian  copy  of  the  Behistun  Inscription,  § 1,  Weissbach  and 
Bang.  “Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  grandson  of  Arsames.” 

7.  The  names  of  the  father  and  of  the  family  are  given.  • See 
Persepolis  Inscription  b,  Weissbach  and  Bang,  52.  “Darius  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Achsemenid.”  See,  also,  Susa  a,  id.,  38. 

8.  The  names  of  the  title  and  family  are  given.  See  Murghab 
Inscription,  Weissbach  and  Bang,  Die  Altpersischen  Keilinschrijten, 
46.  “I  am  Cyrus  the  king,  the  Achsemenid.” 

9.  The  names  of  the  person,  the  father,  the  family,  and  the  adjec- 
tive “great”  are  employed.  See  Weissbach,  Die  Achoemenidenin- 
schriften  zweiter  Art.,  E.,  Gewichtinschrift,  I.  page  78.  “I  am 
Darius,  the  great  king,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Achsemenid.” 

10.  The  complete  genealogy  is  given  up  to  Achsemenis,  e.g.,  “ The 
king  Darius  speaks  thus:  My  father  was  Hystaspes,  Histyspes’ 
father  Arsames,  Arsames’  father  Ariaramnes,  Ariaramnes’  father 
Teispes,  Teispes’  father  Achsemenis.”  Beh.  Ins.  2.  See  Bezold, 
Die  Achcemenideninschriften,  page  3. 

11.  The  name,  title  and  family  alone  are  mentioned,  e.g.,  “I  am 
Cyrus,  the  king,  the  Achsemenian.”  The  Murghab  Inscription. 

12.  The  name  of  the  father  alone  is  mentioned,  e.g.,  “ son  of 
Cambyses.  ” Heroditus  I.  124. 

13.  A king  sometimes  designates  his  predecessor  as  father 
simply,  e.g.,  Xerxes,  Pers.  Ins.  a,  § 3,  calls  Darius  “my  father.” 

14.  The  class  to  which  one  belonged  is  mentioned  in  the  case  of 
the  false  Smerdis,f.e.,  he  is  called  “ Gumatu  Magashu,”  Gomates,  the 
Magian.  Behistun  Inscriptions,  §§  18,  20,  22,  23,  25,  26,  28,  29 f 
90,  109. 

15.  The  nationality  is  mentioned,  e.g.,  Suez  c,  Darius  says:  “I 
am  a Persian.”  Xenophon,  Cyropcedia,  I.  1,  speaks  of  the  Persian, 
Cyrus. 
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16.  The  title  alone  is  given,  but  with  the  adjective  “great”  to 
emphasize  it,  e.g.,  Xenophon  in  his  Anabasis,  Bk.  I.  3,  7 bis,  II.  3. 

17.  The  name,  the  title  and  the  adjective  “great”  are  given,  e.g., 
in  the  inscription  on  the  vase:  “Xerxes,  the  great  king.”  Die 
Altpersischen  Keilinschriften,  45. 

18.  The  title  is  emphasized  superlatively  by  the  plural  in  the 
genitive,  e.g.,  “king  of  kings.”  See  in  the  inscription  cited  by 
Driver,  above  referred  to,  and  in  the  inscription  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon  published  in  Bezold’s  Achcemenideninschriften,  page  45. 

19.  The  name,  the  title  and  the  country,  or  countries,  are  men- 
tioned, e.g.,  “Xerxes,  king  in  the  land  of  Persia  and  the  land  of  the 
Medes,  etc.”  See  III.  B.  14  (5)  below. 

20.  The  title  and  the  country  (or  city)  are  mentioned  in  this  and 
the  following  designations,  e.g.,  in  the  Cyrus  Chronicle  obv.,  2d. 
col.  1,  and  on  the  Clay  Cylinder  12,  Cyrus  is  called  “king  of  the 
city  or  fortress  of  Anshan.”  So  1.  21. 

21.  “King  of  Babylon.”  So  Cyrus  in  subscription  to  Cyrus’  tab- 
lets 11, 13, 16,  etal.  mul.,  and  in  the  subscriptions  of  most  of  the 
tablets  of  the  reigns  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Darius  Hystaspes. 

22.  “ King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.”  Brugsch,  History  of 
Egypt,  II.  304,  of  Artaxerxes. 

23.  “King  of  Persia  and  Media,”  e.g.,  Xerxes  is  so  called.  See 
Oppert  in  the  Revue  d’ Assyriologie  et  d’ Archoeologie,  I. 

24.  “Lord  of  Asia.”  So  Cambyses  is  called,  according  to  Erman, 
in  Z.A.S.,  XXXI.  92,  93. 

25.  “Lord  of  the  land.”  Darius,  in  Insc.  of  Kharumabra. 
Brugsch,  History,  II.  300. 

26.  “King  of  the  whole  continent.”  So  Darius  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Tearus.  See  Herodotus,  IV.  91. 

27.  “King  of  the  lands,”  e.g.,  Strassmaier,  Inschriften  von  Cyrus, 
2,  4,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  etc. 

28.  “King  of  Babylon,  king  of  the  lands,”  e.g.,  Inschriften  von 
Cyrus,  16,  19,  22,  23,  24,  26,  etc. 

29.  “King  of  Babylon  and  of  the  lands,”  e.g.,  Inschriften  von 
Cyrus,  1,  25,  31,  45,  46,  60,  86,  87,  etc. 

30.  The  name,  the  title,  and  the  nation  are  mentioned,  as  in  this 
and  the  following  titles, e.g.,  “Darius,  the  king  of  the  Persians.”  See 
the  Tearus’  stele,  Herodotus,  IV.  91,  and  Herodotus,  IV.  92,  V.  36, 
VII.  4.  This  title  is  found  perhaps,  also,  in  the  Xanthian  stele  in 
Lycian.  See  Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record,  Vol.  IV.  161. 

31.  “King  of  the  Medes.”  So  Tamyris,  queen  of  the  Massagetae, 
calls  Cyrus,  according  to  Herodotus,  I.  205. 
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32.  “King  of  the  nations  (or  host)  of  mankind.”  Behistun,  I. 

33.  Variations  of  the  above  are  the  following:  “Great  King  of 
Egypt.”  So  of  Cambyses.  See  Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt,  II.  294. 

34.  “King  and  Lord  of  the  land.”  So  of  Darius,  in  Marie tte’s 
List,  No.  2296.  See  Brugsch,  History,  II.  291. 

35.  “The  great  Lord  of  all  nations.”  So  of  Cambyses.  See 
Brugsch,  History,  294. 

36.  “Great  Lord  of  all  lands.”  So  of  Cambyses.  Brugsch,  His- 
tory, II.  294. 

37.  “King  of  the  great  earth,  far  and  near.”  Xerxes  Insc.  c. 
Weissbach  and  Bang,  Altpersischen  Keilinschriften,  43. 

38.  “King  of  the  lands  of  the  totality  of  tongues.”  Xerxes 
Insc.  d,  id. 

39.  “King  of  the  lands  of  the  totality  of  all  tongues.”  Naqs-i- 
Rustem  Insc.  of  Darius.  Bezold,  Die  Achoemenideninschriften,  84; 
see,  also,  Persepolis  Insc.  B,  id.,  86. 

40.  “King  of  lands  of  many  tongues  (or  of  all  races).”  Darius, 
Suez  c,  § 2;  Weissbach  and  Bang,  39;  Brugsch,  II.  301. 

41.  Other  titles  are  as  follows:  “the  mighty  king”  ( sarru  dannu, 
distinct  from  sarru  rabu).  Cyrus  Cylinder,  1.  20. 

42.  “King  of  Shumir  and  Akkad.”  Cyrus  Cylinder,  1.  20. 

43.  “King  of  the  four  regions.”  Cyrus  Cylinder,  1.  20. 

44.  “The  .noblest  and  best  of  all  men.”  Used  of  Darius  in 
Teams’  stele.  Herodotus,  IV.  91. 

45.  “Son  of  the  sun.”  Inscription  of  Darius  found  at  El- 
Khargeh.  Brugsch,  II.  298,  and  T.  S.  B.  A.,  Vol.  V.  p.  293. 

46.  “ Lord  of  the  throne  of  the  world.”  Inscription  of  Darius 
in  Egypt.  Trans.  S.  B.  A.,  Vol.  V.  p.  293. 

47.  “The  godlike  benefactor.”  Used  of  Artaxerxes.  Brugsch, 
History  of  Egypt,  II.  304. 

48.  “The  hereditary  enemy.”  Xerxes,  Inscription  of  Rhabbash. 
Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt,  II.  305,  306. 

49.  “The  wearer  of  the  crown.”  Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt,  II. 
304. 

50.  “The  Persian.”  Xenophon,  Affairs  of  Greece,  Book  V.  § 2. 

51.  “The  Mede.”  The  speakers  in  Thucydides  seem  thus  to 
denote  the  king  of  Persia,  e.g.,  Bk.  VI.  33,  83, 17,  et  al. 

52.  “Sovereign  Lord.”  Xenophon,  Cyropcedia,  IV.  6,  VII.  2. 

53.  “Born  of  Ra.”  This  was  a title  or  “throne  name”  of  Cam- 
byses. See  Budge,  A History  of  Egypt,  Vol.  VII.  42. 

54.  “Horus,  unifier  of  the  two  lands.”  This  is  the  Horus  name 
of  Cambyses.  See  Budge,  A History  of  Egypt,  Vol.  VII.  42. 
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55.  “Lord  of  the  two  lands.”  Budge,  id.,  of  Cambyses,  and 
p.  85,  of  Darius  Nothus. 

56.  “Lord  of  every  country.”  Budge,  VII.  42. 

57.  “Beautiful  god.”  So  Darius  Nothus  is  called,  according 
to  Budge,  A History  of  Egypt,  Vol.  VII.  85. 

58.  “Beloved  of  Amun-Ra.”  Budge,  id. 

59.  “Lord  of  Hebt.”  Budge,  id. 

60.  “Pharaoh,  the  great.”  This  is  a title  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon.  Budge,  VII.  79. 

II—  B. 

We  shall  give,  in  the  second  place,  the  more  lengthy  groups  of 
titles. 

1.  “Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  Persia, 
the  king  of  the  lands,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  grandson  of  Arsames, 
the  Achsemenid.”  Behistun  Inscription,  § 1. 

2.  “ Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  the  lands, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Achsemenid.”  Inscription  of  Persepolis,  a. 

3.  Same  as  2,  except  that  the  lands  are  called  “many.”  In- 
scription of  Persepolis,  e. 

4.  “ Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  the  lands 
of  many  nations,  king  of  this  great  earth  far  and  wide,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  the  Achsemenid,  a Persian,  the  son  of  a Persian,  an 
Aryan,  of  the  Aryan  race.”  Inscription  of  Naqs-i-Rustem,  a. 

5.  Same  as  4,  except  that  it  omits  all  after  “Achsemenid.”  In- 
scription of  Elvend,  Weissbach  and  Bang,  Die  Altpersischen  Keilin- 
schriften,  page  37 ; Bezold,  Die  Achcemenideninschrijten,  VII.  0. 

6.  Same  as  5,  except  that  it  has  “ all  nations”  instead  of  “ many.” 
Suez  c,  Weissbach  and  Bang,  39. 

7.  “Xerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  nations, 
the  king  of  the  totality  of  the  lands,  the  king  of  this  great,  broad 
earth  (kakkara),  the  son  of  Darius,  the  king,  the  Achsemenid.” 
Bezold,  Die  Achcemenideninschrijten,  XV.  F.,  page  43. 

8.  “ Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  the  lands, 
the  king  of  this  earth,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Achsemenid.”  In- 
scription of  Kerman,  Weissbach  and  Bang,  page  39;  Sz.  c. 

9.  “ Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  the  lands 
of  all  nations,  the  king  of  this  great  earth,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the 
Achsemenid.”  Suez  b,  id.,  39. 

10.  “Xerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  son  of  Darius 
the  king,  the  Achsemenid.”  Bezold,  X.  Ca. 

11.  “Xerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  the  lands 
of  the  totality  of  tongues,  the  king  of  this  great  wide  (rukti)  earth, 
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the  son  of  Darius  the  king,  the  Achaemenid.”  Bezold,  XI.  D,  and 
XII.  E. 

12.  “Xerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  the  lands 
of  the  totality  of  all  tongues,  the  king  of  this  great,  broad  (rapastum) 
earth,  the  son  of  Darius  the  king,  the  Achaemenid.”  Bezold,  XIII. 
Ca,  and  XIV.  Cb.,  XVI.  K. 

13.  “Artaxerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings  (sarru  sa 
sarrani.  So,  also,  in  XVI.  K,  and  IV.  NR,  but  in  the  others  sar 
sarrani),  the  king  of  (sa)  the  lands,  which  are  in  the  whole  earth, 
t he  son  of  Darius,  the  king ; Darius,  the  king,  being  the  son  of  Arta- 
xerxes, the  king;  Artaxerxes,  the  king,  being  the  son  of  Xerxes, 
the  king;  Xerxes,  the  king,  being  the  son  of  Darius,  the  king; 
Darius,  the  king,  being  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  of  the  seed  of  the 
Achsemenids.”  Bezold,  XVII.  S. 

14.  “Artaxerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king,  the 
son  of  Darius,  the  king.”  Weissbach  and  Bang,  page  45,  Art.  Sus.  b. 

15.  “Artaxerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  king  of  the 
lands,  king  of  this  earth.”  Id,.,  Art.  Sus.  c. 

16.  The  inscriptions  in  the  Old  Persian  published  by  Weissbach 
and  Bang,  pages  44-47,  are  the  same  as  11  above,  except  that  they 
have  “ king  of  this  earth”  instead  of  “ which  are  on  the  whole  earth.” 
See  Art.  Sus.  a,  and  B.  Ins.  von  Hamadan. 

17.  “I  am  Artaxerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king 
of  the  lands,  the  king  of  this  earth,  the  son  of  Artaxerxes,  the  king. 
Artaxerxes  was  the  son  of  Darius,  the  king;  Darius  was  the  son  of 
Artaxerxes,  the  king ; Artaxerxes  was  the  son  of  Xerxes,  the  king  ; 
Xerxes  was  the  son  of  Darius,  the  king ; Darius  was  the  son  of  one 
of  the  name  Hystaspes ; Hystaspes  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  name 
Arsaines,  the  Achaemenid.”  Weissbach  and  Bang,  p.  47,  Art.  Pers. 

18.  “Cyrus,  king  of  nations,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  king 

V 

of  Babylon,  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  king  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world,  son  of  Cambyses,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  the  city 
(mahazu)  of  Ansan,  grandson  of  Cyrus,  the  great  king,  king  of  the 
city  of  Ansan,  great-grandson  of  Sispis,  the  great  king,  king  of  the 
city  of  Ansan,  the  everlasting  seed  of  whose  kingdom  Bel  and  Nabo 
love,  whose  government  they  wish  to  the  good  of  their  heart.”  Clay 
Cylinder  of  Cyrus,  lines  20-22. 

19.  “Cambyses,  king  of  Babylon,  son  of  Cyrus,  king  of  nations.” 
Subscription  to  the  Cambyses  tablet  No.  42,  published  by  Strass- 
maier. 

20.  “Cambyses,  king  of  Babylon,  when  (enuma)  Cyrus,  his  father, 
was  king  of  nations.”  Id.,  No.  46. 
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21.  “[Cyrus]  king  of  nations  and  Cambyses,  king  of  Babylon.” 
Id.,  No.  426.  Obv.  7-9,  and  apparently  reverse  margin. 

22.  “Great  king  of  Egypt  and  great  lord  of  all  lands.”  So  Cam- 
byses is  styled  on  the  statue  of  Uzahorenpiris  in  the  Vatican. 
Brugsch,  II.  294. 

23.  “The  noblest  and  best  of  all  men,  Darius,  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  king  of  the  Persians  and  of  the  whole  continent.”  So  on 
the  stele  said  by  Herodotus,  IV.  91,  to  have  been  set  up  by  Darius 
at  the  river  Teams  in  Thrace.* 

24.  “The  godlike  benefactor  and  sovereign,  son  of  the  sun,  and 
wearer  of  the  crown  Nthariush”  (i.e.,  Darius).  So  on  one  of  the 
Coptos  inscriptions.  Brugsch,  II.  304. 

25.  Same  as  last,  except  that  it  omits  the  “godlike  benefactor” 
and  refers  to  Xerxes.  Brugsch,  II.  304. 

26.  “The  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  and  lord  of  the  land, 
Nthariush”  (i.e.,  Darius).  Inscription  of  Khnum-abra.  Brugsch, 
11.300. 

27.  “The  king  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  country,  son  of  the  sun, 
lord  of  the  throne  of  the  world.”  See  T.  S.  B.  A.,  Vol.  V.  p.  293, 
and  Brugsch,  II.  298,  on  the  Inscription  of  El-Khargeh. 

28.  “Xerxes,  king  of  Persia  and  of  Media,  king  of  Babylon,  king 
of  the  lands.”  So  Oppert  translates  part  of  tablet  in  British 
Museum  dated:  Babylon  the  26th  day  of  the  month  Ab  of  the 
first  year  of  Xerxes.  See  Revue  d’ Assyriologie  et  d’ Archceologie 
orientale,  I.  484. 

29.  “The  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  the  sovereign,  Arta- 
xerxes.”  Brugsch,  II.  304. 

30.  “The  majesty  of  the  king  and  lord  of  the  land,  Darius.” 
Brugsch,  II.  291. 

31.  Darius  is  called:  “ The  great  lord  of  all  lands  and  a great  king 
of  Egypt.”  Brugsch,  II.  296. 

32.  Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  styles  himself:  “Beloved  of 
Amun-Ra,  lord  of  Hebt,  mighty  one  of  strength.”  Budge,  History 
of  Egypt,  VII.  85. 

33.  He  styles  himself  also:  “Beautiful  god,  lord  of  the  two 
lands.”  Id.,  85. 

34.  “Darius,  the  great  king,  the  son  of  Hvstaspes,  the  Achae-  • 
menid.”  Weissbach  and  Bang,  Die  Altpersischen  Keilinschriften, 
page  41. 

* The  part  of  the  stele  quoted  above  reads  in  Greek : 'Avijp  apitrrdc  re  xal 
naXAtaro f iravrwv  av&punojv  Aapetos  6 'Yffrairnrof,  Tlepaeuv  re  nai  rraarji;  ri/£  i/irelpnv 
,3aaiAei^. 
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III. 

We  shall  classify  the  designations  of  the  kings  of  Persia  according 
to  the  countries  in  which  the  monuments  which  contain  the  in- 
scriptions were  made. 


A.  MEDO-PERSIAN. 

1.  The  name  simply,  e.g.,  “Cambyses  slew  Bardiya.”  Behistun, 
§ 10  (13).  See  also  §§  13,  14,  16,  17,  18,  19,  for  Cambyses;  and  21 
for  Bardiya  ( i.e .,  Smerdis);  and  for  Xerxes  in  Bezold,  XII.  E.  3 
(seldom). 

2.  The  title  “king”  alone.  Behistun  Ins.,  § 105. 

3.  The  name  plus  the  title,  e.g.,  “Cyrus,  the  king.”  See  Cyrus  Cyl- 
inder, 27.  “Darius,  the  king.”  Behistun,  §§  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  10,  11,  15, 
17,  19,  24,  28,  29,  32,  33,  36,  40,  42,  44,  48,  53,  57,  61,  64,  68,  70, 
72,  75,  77,  78,  82,  84,  86,  892,  95,  98,  99,  100,  101,  103,  105,  106, 
107,  108,  109  and  112;  IV.  NR  (Bezold’s  numbering),  7, 19,  26,  30; 
V.  NR.  kl.  1,  2;  VII.  O.  8;  VIII.  L.;  IX.  H.  12;  XIII.  Ca.  9,  12; 
XIV.  Cb.  17,  22;  XVI.  K.  12;  XVII.  S.  3,  4,  6,  7,  So  also  in 
Weissbach,  Die  Achoemenideninschriften  2ter  Art.,  page  79,  and  in 
Die  Altpers.  Keilinschriften,  p.  41,  by  Weissbach  and  Bang. 
“Xerxes,  the  king.”  Bezold,  XI.  D.  9,  17;  XIII.  Ca.  3;  XIV.  Cb. 
5;  XV.  F.  9;  XVI.  K.  4,  12;  XVII.  S.  5,  6;  XIX.  5. 

“Artaxerxes,  the  king.”  Bezold,  XVII.  S.  4,  5;  XVIII.  Sb.  3. 

4.  The  name  plus  the  title,  “the  great  king,”  without  further 
titles,  e.g.,  the  seal  of  Darius,  “I  am  Darius,  the  great  king.” 
Bezold,  II.  Sgl.  On  several  vases,  “Xerxes,  the  great  king.”  Id., 
XX.  2.  On  another  vase,  “Artaxerxes,  the  great  king”  (see  Die 
Altpersischen  Keilinschriften,  herausgegeben  von  F.  H.  Weissbach 
und  W.  Bang,  p.  47).  This  phrase  is  found  on  all  the  Old  Persian 
and  Susian  inscriptions  published  by  Weissbach  and  Bang,  and  on 
all  the  Babylonian  inscriptions  in  Bezold,  except  those  numbered 
by  Bezold  I,  III,  V,  VIII,  IX;  and  those  denoted  by  Bh.  b-k, 
Dar.  Pers.  c.,  NR.  c-e.,  H.  and  IV.  by  Weissbach  and  Bang  in  Die 
Altpersischen  Keilinschriften. 

5.  The  Cyrus  inscription  contains  the  words:  “I  (am)  Cyrus,  the 
king,  the  Achsemenid.”* 

6.  Xerxes  refers  to  Darius  as  his  father  simply,  e.g.,  Bezold,  XI. 
D.  14;  XIII.  Ca.  10,  12;  XIV.  Cb.  18,  23;  XVI.  K.  13.  Arta- 
xerxes, in  like  manner,  to  Darius,  XIX,  Lwst.  10. 

7.  Artaxerxes  II  refers  to  Artaxerxes  I as  his  grandfather  as 


* Through  an  oversight,  doubtless,  Bezold  has  failed  to  translate  sarru. 
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AD.  AD.  ia.,  and  to  Darius  Hystaspes  as  his  AD.  AD.  AD.  ia.,  or 
great-grandfather.  Bezold,  XVII.  S.  10,  9. 

8.  The  title  “ king  in  Persia”  occurs  on  Behistun  Ins.,  72. 

9.  Barzia  is  called  “son  of  Cyrus,  brother  of  Cambyses.”  Be- 
histun Ins.,  16. 

10.  Barzia  is  called  “the  son  of  Cyrus.”  Behistun  Ins.,  21,  72, 
91,  94. 

11.  For  combinations  of  titles,  see  II.  B. 

III. — B.  BABYLONIAN. 

1.  Cyrus.  In  the  Nabuna’id-Cyrus  Chronicle,  2d  col.,  1,  2,  Rev. 
12,  15,  18,  19,  and  on  the  Strassmaier  tablets  35,  68(?),  75(?),  and 
others.  [These  are  collected  from  the  first  hundred  merely.] 

Darius.  On  tablets  7,  62,  88,  100(?),  128,  187(?),  190,  2Ubis, 
234,  320,  324,  412  (?),  451.  [These  are  collected  from  the  578  tablets 
in  Strassmaier.] 

Cambyses  alone,  in  Strassmaier,  Nos.  435,  27,  29,  79“. 

2.  “The  king.”  Only  in  the  doubtful  phrase  “son  of  the  king” 
of  Cambyses  in  the  Nab. -Cyrus  Chronicle  Rev.  27,  and  in  such 
phrases  as  “storehouse  of  the  king.”  See  Strassmaier’s  Cyrus 
tablets,  Nos.  21,  47,  74,  78,  88,  367;  and  his  Cambyses  tablets, 
Nos.  121,  266,  274,  288,  324,  359  and  385;  and  his  Darius  tablets, 
Nos.  88,  92,  106,  253,  285. 

3.  “Cyrus,  the  king.”  So  on  the  Clay  Cylinder  27,  35.  “Cam- 
byses, the  king.”  Strassmaier  tablet  384.  “Darius,  the  king,”  on 
the  Strassmaier  tablets  97,  274,  309,  339(?),  350  bis,  369,  384,  420, 
429,  438,  451,  509,  516,  523  and  542. 

“ Artaxerxes,  the  king.”  So  in  No.  31  of  the  Inscriptions  pub- 
lished by  Barton  in  the  A.  J . S.  L.  and  L.  for  January,  1900. 

4.  “Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses.”  Only  found  so  far  in  the  Clay  Cylin- 
der 21,  and  in  combination  with  other  titles.  “Cambyses,  son  of 
Cyrus.”  Nab. -Cyrus  Chron.  Rev.  24.  In  addition  to  the  above 
Cyrus  refers  to  Cambyses  as  “Camb)rses  the  son,  the  issue  of  my 
body”  (sit  libbiya),  Clay  Cylinder  27;  and  on  the  same  Cylinder, 
line  35,  the  gods  speak  graciously  concerning  “Cyrus  and  Cambyses, 
his  son.”  He  is  referred  to,  also,  as  the  son  of  the  king  in  the 
Nab. -Cyrus  Chron.  Rev.  27. 

5.  “Cyrus,  king  of  Persia.”  Only  in  Nab. -Cyrus  Chron., 2d  col.,  15. 
But  Xerxes  is  so  called  in  conjunction  with  other  titles  in  three 
tablets  out  of  six  of  Xerxes,  to  which  the  writer  has  had  access,  to 
wit:  in  Nos.  2 and  3 of  those  published  by  Evetts  in  the  Appendix 
to  his  Inscriptions  of  the  Reigns  of  Evil — Merodach,  Neriglassar  and 
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Laborosoorchod;  and  in  the  one  published  by  Oppert  in  the  Revue 
d’A.  et  d’A.  orientale,  I.  484. 

6.  “Cyrus,  king  of  An-sa-an,”  Nab.-Cyrus  Chron.,  2d  col.,  1 (the 
Ansaan  being  without  any  determinative,  but  in  line  4 it  is  preceded 
by  mat,  “country  of”).  In  the  Clay  Cylinder,  the  phrase  occurs 
with  the  determinative  for  city,  or  fortress,  before  Ansaan  in  line  12 
of  Cyrus,  in  line  21  of  Cyrus’  father  Cambyses,  of  the  latter’s  father 
Cyrus,  and  of  Sispis,  the  apparent  founder  of  the  dynasty. 

7.  “Cyrus,  king  of  Babylon.”  This  title  is  given  to  Cyrus  on  the 
tablets  alone.  Without  any  further  title  it  is  found  on  Strass- 
maier’s  tablets  18,  34,  53(?),  62,  112(?),  168,  290,  299,  326,  335, 
and  repeated  on  number  101. 

Cambyses  is  called  king  of  Babylon,  without  any  further  title,  on 
Strassmaier’s  tablets,  28,  39,  40,  45,  48,  50,  51,  57,  58,  60,  63  ?,  73, 
82,  85  ?,  86,  88,  89,  97,  102  ?,  163  ?,  197  ?,  248  ?,  288,  404  ?,  419, 
420,  422,  423  ?,  434.  [It  may  be  remarked  of  these  tablets,  that  the 
year  of  all  from  404  to  484  inclusive  is  unknown;  and  that  all  up 
to  102  inclusive  are  dated  in  the  accession  year,  or  in  the  first 
year,  of  his  reign.] 

Darius  I is  called  king  of  Babylon  without  further  title  on  the 
Strassmaier  tablets  numbered  3,  46,  66,  81,  94,  180,  224  ?,  233?, 
292  ?,  299  ?,  389,  444  ?,  514,  538. 

Xerxes  in  the  four  tablets  published  by  Evetts  is  never  called 
simply  “king  of  Babylon.”  The  tablet  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  collection,  published  in  the  A.  J.  of  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literature  for  January,  1900,  by  Prof.  George  A.  Barton,  is  so 
mutilated  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  learn  whether  “king  of 
Babylon”  is  mentioned  without  further  titles  or  not.  As  to  the 
tablets  of  Artaxerxes  I,  published  by  Hilprecht,  in  Vol.  IX  of  the 
Cuneiform  Texts,  not  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen  entitles 
Artaxerxes  “king  of  Babylon,”  nor  does  the  British  Museum  tablet 
K.  8506,  published  by  Peiser  in  K.  B.,  IV.  312.  Of  the  later  kings  of 
Persia,  there  are  unfortunately  no  tablets,  or  other  monuments, 
published  as  yet.  To  sum  up  under  this  head,  Cyrus  is  called  “ king 
of  Babylon”  in  from  nine  to  eleven  tablets  out  of  368;  Cambyses 
in  from  twenty-two  to  thirty  out  of  438;  Darius  in  from  nine  to 
fourteen  out  of  578;  Xerxes  in  at  most  one,  though  most  probably 
in  no  one,  out  of  six;  and  Artaxerxes  in  not  one  out  of  117. 

8.  “King  of  the  lands.”  So  Cyrus  is  designated  in  tablets  2,  3 ?, 
4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  15  ?,  27,  28,  29,  33  ?,  37,  52,  58,  65,  66,  77,  84, 
89,  102,  125,  150,  163,  270  ?;  Cambyses,  in  Strassmaier  tablets  4, 
18,  22,  30,  103,  118  ?,  148  ?,  149,  153,  165,  195,  212  ?,  234,  259,  329, 
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350  ?,  355,  357, 380, 388, 390, 391, 410,  431  and  438,  and  in  Barton’s 
tablet  1 ; Smerdis,  in  tablets  2 and  3,  Z.  A.  IV.  147;  Darius,  in  Strass- 
maier’s  tablets  2,  8,  52,  59,  78,  83,  98, 101  ?,  205,  240, 274, 281, 285, 
346  ?,  364,  376,  386,  408,  444  ?,  510,  517,  518,  545,  555,  565  and 
567,  and  in  Barton’s  tablets  21,  22,  23;  Xerxes,  in  the  fourth  of 
those  published  by  Evetts,  and  in  the  tablet  published  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  British  Museum,  catalogued  as  Bu.  88-5-12,  593  (Part 
IV  of  the  Cuneiform  Texts);  Artaxerxes,  in  all  the  contract  tablets 
from  his  reign  so  far  published  by  Hilprecht,  in  Yol.  IX,  Cuneiform 
Texts,  and  Peiser,  in  K.  B.,  TV.  312.* 

9.  “King  of  Babylon  and  of  the  lands.”  This  phrase  is  used  of 
Cyrus  on  the  tablet  given  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Assy riologie,  II.  176, 
and  in  the  Strassmaier  tablets  numbered  1, 25,  31,  45, 46, 60, 86, 87, 
92  ?,  182,  211,  214,  222,  224,  230,  248,  272,  274,  291,  310,  331,  355 
and  367 ; of  Cambyses,  in  those  numbered  8,  13,  43,  53,  56,  64  ?, 
71,  76  ?,  99,  115,  119,  130,  135,  142,  151,  161,  162,  167,  175,  182, 
183,  186  ?,  207,  211,  219,  223,  226,  231,  253,  256,  257,  261,  262,  277, 
292,  29S,  310,  314,  317,  321,  322,  328,  337,  348,  351,  354,  373,  396, 
401, 409, 416  and  436;  of  Smerdis,  on  tablets  published  in  Z.  A.,  IV. 
147,  and  numbered  1,  4,  5, 6,  7 twice  (i.e.,  on  lines  3 and  17),  8, 9;  of 
Darius,  in  the  tablets  published  in  Z.  A.,  I.  445,  II.  215,  217,  219, 
and  IV.  147,  and  in  the  tablets  published  by  Strassmaier  and  num- 
bered 23,  48,  50,  68,  69,  82,  105,  110,  116,  117,  119,  124,  126  ?,  136, 
147,  153,  157,  158,  164,  169,  170,  177,  181,  192,  196,  198,  199,  210, 
221,  225,  226,  228,  231,  237,  238,  242,  243,  244,  245,  246,  247,  249, 
252,  254,  259,  266,  268,  270,  271,  272,  276,  278,  286,  287,  289,  290, 
297  ?,  300,  302,  308,  310,  315,  323,  328,  330  ?,  332-4,  351-4,  357, 
359,  360,  365,  369,  371,  377,  378,  380,  382,  383,  386,  393,  394, 
399-407,  411,  423-425,  427,  430,  431,  433,  436,  437,  439,  452,  456, 
458,  459,  464,  468,  469,  472-4,  478,  4S4,  486,  491,  493,  496,  498, 
503,  513,  537,  541-3,  547,  550,  559,  560,  563,  564,  566,  569,  570, 
572,  576,  and  in  the  tablets  published  in  Part  IV  of  the  Cuneiform 
Texts,  printed  by  order  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  cata- 
logued as  Bu.  88-5-12,  557,  637,  643  and  287 ; of  Xerxes,  in  those 
numbered  3 and  4 by  Evetts  (really  the  second  and  third  of  Xerxes' 
inscriptions),  but  in  composition,  as  may  be  seen  below  under  13  (5) 
(6).  The  first  of  these  is  from  the  second,  and  the  second  from 
the  fourth,  year  of  Xerxes.  Xo  tablet  from  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
has  this  subscription. 

10.  “King  of  Babylon,  king  of  the  lands.”  This  is  the  usual  sub- 


* Of  the  four  tablets  from  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  published  by  Barton  in 
A J.  S.  L.  and  L.,  only  one  is  legible,  and  it  reads  simply  “Artaxerxes  the  king.” 
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scription  under  Cyrus,  where  it  occurs  in  262  tablets  out  of  368  of 
Strassmaier’s,  and  in  Z.  A.,  I.  432,  and  II.  8,  and  in  Z.A.,  III.  115, 
219,  220;  under  Cambyses,  where  it  is  met  294  times  on  438  tablets 
published  by  Strassmaier  and  in  the  one  published  by  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum,  Part  IV,  Bu.  88-5-12,  336;  under  Smerdis 
(Barzia)  in  tablets  1,  4,  5,  6,  7 (lines  3 and  17),  8 and  9,  published 
in  Z.  A.,  IV.  147-152  (edited  by  Strassmaier);  and  under  Darius  I, 
where  it  occurs  about  350  times  in  578  of  the  Strassmaier  tablets, 
and  in  Bu.  88-5-12,  639. 

It  is  in  the  subscription  of  the  first  of  the  Xerxes  tablets  pub- 
lished by  Evetts,  written  in  the  accession  year  of  Xerxes.  This 
subscription  is  not  found  in  the  Artaxerxes  tablets  published  by 
Hilprecht,  by  Peiser,  and  by  Barton. 

11.  The  following  exceptional  designations  and  combinations  of 
titles  are  found:  (1)  On  a brick  from  Uruk  this  occurs:  “Cyrus, 
builder  of  E-shakkil  and  E-zida,  son  of  Cambyses,  the  mighty  king, 
am  I.”  (2)  “ The  mighty  king,”  sarru  dannu.  So  far,  this  phrase,  so 
common  on  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monuments  of  the  kings 
of  those  nations,  has  been  found  but  twice  on  the  Babylonian  in- 
scriptions referring  to  the  kings  of  Persia.  One  is  on  a brick  from 
Uruk,  in  which  Cambyses,  the  father  of  Cyrus,  is  called  “mighty 
king.”  The  other  is  on  the  Clay  Cylinder  of  Cyrus,  in  which  he 
calls  himself  not  merely  a sarru  rabu,  but  a sarru  dannu  (see  line  20). 
Both  of  these  times  the  phrase  is  in  conjunction  with  others  and  with 
the  name  of  the  person  so  entitled.  (3)  “The  great  king,”  sarru 
rabu.  This  phrase  occurs  only  in  the  Clay  Cylinder  of  Cyrus,  line 
20,  in  conjunction  with  other  titles. 

12.  The  following  variations  are  probably  due  to  scribal  errors 
or  mistakes  of  the  editor,  e.g.: 

(1)  “King  of  Babylon  and  king  of  the  lands.”  Cyrus  tablets 
297 ; Darius  tablets  362. 

(2)  “King  of  Babylon,  king  of  the  land.”  Cyrus  tablets  118. 

(3)  “Cyrus  of  Babylon.”  Cyrus  tablets  90. 

(4)  “Darius,  King  of  Babylon,  of  the  lands.”  Darius  tablets  349. 

(5)  “Darius,  king  of  the  land.”  Darius  tablets  535. 

(6)  “Darius,  king  of  Babylon,  king  of  Babylon.”  Darius  tablets 
275. 

13.  The  following  combinations  of  titles  of  Persian  kings  have 
been  found  in  Babylonia: 

(1)  On  a brick  found  at  Uruk:  “I  am  Cyrus,  builder  of  Esakkil 
and  Ezida,  son  of  Cambyses,  the  mighty  king.”  See  Hagen,  Cyrus 
Texte,  in  Delitzsch’s  Beitrdge,  Vol.  II.  215. 
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(2)  In  the  Clay  Cylinder  20-22:  “I  am  Cyrus,  king  of  nations 
(kissat),  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  Babylon,  king  of 
Sumer  and  Akkad,  king  of  the  four  regions,  son  of  Cambyses,  the 
great  king,  the  king  of  the  city  of  Ansan;  grandson  of  Cyrus,  the 
great  king,  king  of  the  city  of  Ansan;  descendant  of  Sispis,  the 
great  king,  king  of  the  city  of  Ansan,  of  a long-enduring  royal 
race,”  etc. 

(3)  “Cambyses,  king  of  Babylon,  son  of  Cyrus,  king  of  nations.” 
This  occurs  as  the  subscription  on  the  Cambyses  tablets  numbered 
36,  42,  72  and  perhaps  98. 

(4)  An  important  variation  of  (3)  is:  “Cambyses,  king  of  Baby- 
lon, when  Cyrus  his  father  was  king  of  nations.”  Cambyses  tablet 
46,  with  which  81  may  be  compared. 

(5)  “Xerxes,  king  in  the  land  of  Persia  and  the  land  of  the 
Medes,  king  of  Babylon  and  of  the  lands.”  See  Evetts,  in  Babylon- 
ische  Texte,  Heft  VI.  B. 

(6)  “ Xerxes,  king  of  Persia  and  Media,  king  of  Babylon  and  of 
the  lands.”  See  Evetts  as  under  (5),  and  in  another  tablet  from 
Xerxes’  first  year,  the  translation  of  which  is  given  by  Oppert  in 
the  Revue  d’ Assyriologie  et  d’ Archoeologie  orientale,  I.  484. 

(7)  “Sogdianus,  the  Achsemenid,  king  of  [nations  am  I].”  See  J. 
Oppert  in  Z.  A.,  XVI.  1-15  (perhaps  not  genuine). 

III. — C.  EGYPTIAN. 

The  designations  and  titles  given  to  the  Persian  monarchs  on 
the  monuments  found  in  Egypt  will  be  given  in  the  order  of  the 
kings,  beginning  with  Cambyses: 

1.  “0  Herr  der  Gotter,  Harsaphes,  Konig  beider  Aegypten,  Herr- 
scher  der  Lander,  etc.,  du  setztest  die  Liebe  zu  mir  in  den  Herz 
des  Herrschers  von  Asien,”  i.e.,  Cambyses,  according  to  Erman,  in 
Z.  A.  S.,  XXXI,  92,  93. 

2.  “The  great  Lord  of  all  nations,  Kambathet.”  Brugsch,  in  the 
History  of  Egypt,  Vol.  II.  294.  On  the  statue  of  Uzahorenpiris  of 
the  Vatican. 

3.  “He  was  a great  king  of  Egypt  and  the  great  lord  of  all  lands,” 
i.e.,  Cambyses.  Brugsch,  id.,  294. 

4.  “The  Lord  of  the  land,  Kambuza.”  Brugsch,  II.  303.  In- 
scription from  Coptos. 

5.  “Ramesuth,  son  of  the  sun,  Kambathet,”  on  the  cartouche  of 
Cambyses.  Budge,  A History  of  Egypt,  VII.  42. 

6.  His  Horus  name  was  “the  unifier  of  the  two  lands.”  Budge, 
id. 
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7.  “In  his  throne  name,  i.e.,  as  king  of  the  South  and  North,  he 
styled  himself  ‘Born  of  Ra.’”  Budge,  id. 

8.  “He  also  styled  himself  ‘lord  of  the  two  lands’  and  ‘lord  of 
every  country.’  ” Budge,  id.,  note. 

9.  “Darius.”  See  Inschriften  von  Suez,  in  Die  Altpersischen 
Keilinschriften,  by  F.  H.  Weissbach  and  W.  Bang.  Sz.  a. 

10.  “ Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  king  of  the  lands  of 
all  nations,  king  of  this  great  earth,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the 
Achsemenian.”  See  id.,  Sz.  b.  Sz.  c,  § 2,  is  the  same  except  that 
it  inserts  after  earth  “far  and  wide”  (auch  fernhin  = duraiy  apiy 
in  Persian). 

11.  “King  of  the  upper  and  lower  country,  son  of  the  sun,  Lord 
of  the  throne  of  the  world.”  (Inscription  of  Darius,  published  in 
T.  S.  B.  A.,  Yol.  Y.  293,  found  at  El  Khargeh.  See  Brugsch,  His- 
tory, II.  298.) 

12.  “ In  the  year  31  under  the  Majesty  of  the  king  and  lord  of  the 
land  Nthariush.”  In  Mariette’s  List  No.  2296.  See  Brugsch,  II. 

291. 

13.  “He  was  a great  lord  of  all  lands  and  a great  king  of  Egypt.” 
Brugsch,  II.  296.  This  is  used  of  Darius  and  is  the  same  as  3 above, 
used  of  Cambyses,  except  that  the  clauses  are  reversed. 

14.  “The  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  and  Lord  of  the  land 
Nthariush.”  Inscription  of  Khnumabra.  Brugsch,  II.  300. 

15.  “The  godlike  benefactor  and  sovereign,  the  son  of  the  sun, 
and  wearer  of  the  crown,  Nthariush.”  Brugsch,  II.  304. 

15.  The  phrase  “Darius  the  king”  is  found  in  the  Suez  inscrip- 
tion c,  § 3,  which  begins:  “Thus  speaks  Darius  the  king,  I am  a 
Persian.  Coming  from  Persia  (von  Persien  aus),  I conquered 
Egypt.”  Weissbach  and  Bang,  as  above,  p.  39. 

16.  “Xerxes  the  great.”  So  the  cartouche  of  Xerxes  (or  the  car- 
touche and  the  following  hieroglyphics).  See  Budge’s  History, 
VII.  72. 

17.  “ Xerxes,  the  great  king.”  This  has  been  found  on  vases  found 
at  Halicarnassus  and  Susa,  having  inscriptions  in  Persian,  Median, 
Babylonian  and  Egyptian.  See  Budge,  History,  VII.  77. 

18.  “ The  hereditary  enemy,  Xerxes.”  Inscription  of  Khabbash. 
Brugsch,  Yol.  II.  305,  306;  Budge,  VII.  73.  See  also  Brugsch,  in 
Aegyptische  Zeitschrift,  January,  1871. 

19.  On  an  inscription  found  near  Memphis  may  be  read  distinctly 
the  letters 

!2  n 

Renan,  in  his  notes  in  the  C.  I.  S.,  reads  the  last  word 
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[or  Compare  the  inscription  of  Abdastarte,  where 

Ptolemy  is  called  pN]- 

This  would  make  the  inscription  read:  “Xerxes,  the  king  of 
kings.”  And  so  Driver  takes  it.  Still,  we  think,  there  is  room  for 
doubting  this  reading,  although  admitting  that  it  is  historically  and 
linguistically  possible.  Since  it  was  found  near  Memphis,  who  can 
say  that  we  should  not  read  *3-32,  the  Aramaic  name  for  Memphis 
(cpmpare  Derenbourg,  in  C.  1.  S.,  102  c,  I.  124).  In  the  Annalistic 
Inscription  of  the  Rassam  Cylinder,  Necho  is  called  king  of  the  city 
of  Memphis.*  The  kings  of  Persia  were  called  kings  of  Babylon, 
why  not  also  of  Memphis.? 

More  probably,  however,  we  should  read  |H¥0,  Egypt.  This 
would  agree  with  the  facts  of  the  case  as  well  as  the  others. 
Xerxes  is  called  king  of  Persia  and  Media  and  Babylon,  why  not 
also  king  of  Egypt?  Further,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  list 
of  titles  numbered  1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  11,  12,  13  and  14,  it  was  common 
to  speak  of  the  Persian  kings  as  kings  or  lords  of  the  land,  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt,  or  even  expressly  as  the  king  of  Egypt,  as  in  13 
and  3 above.  The  usual  title  of  the  Pharaohs  in  Assyrian,  Baby- 
lonian and  Hebrew  was  “ king  of  Egypt.”  [Thus  Assurbanipal  on 
the  Rassam  Cylinder,  Col.  I,  53,  78,  Tarku  sar  matu  Musur;  Nebu- 
chadnezzar on  the  fragment  of  an  historical  inscription  given  by 
Schrader  in  K.  B.,  Ill,  2 Halfte,  140.  [Ama]  asu  sar  Misir;  and 
the  writer  of  Second  Kings,  xxiii.  29, 


20.  “Artaxerxes,  Pharaoh  the  Great.”  Thus  the  cartouche.  See 
Budge,  VII.  78. 

21.  Darius  the  Second  is  called  on  his  cartouches:  “Beloved  of 
Amen-Ra,  son  of  the  sun,”  and  “ Darius,  Lord  of  Hebt,  mighty  one 
of  strength.”  Budge,  VII.  83,  85. 

22.  Darius  II  “also  adopted  the  titles  of  ‘Beautiful  god,  lord 
of  the  two  lands.’”  Budge,  VII.  85. 

23.  In  the  lately  published  Egypto-Aramaic  papyrus  of  Strass- 
burg,  Darius  II  is  called  (1)  “Our  Lord”  (see  A.  1,  B.  5);  (2) 
“King”  (see  A.  3,  5);  (3)  “Darius,  the  king”  (see  A.  2).  See 
Revue  Semitique  for  Jan.,  1904,  pages  67-78. 


1.  King.  As  a title  of  Darius  I,  this  occurs  only  in  the  decree  of 
Darius  addressed  to  Gadatas,  and  in  the  phrase  yS aedluis  olxw. 

See  Meyer’s  Entstehung  des  Judenthums,  p.  19.  Meyer  quotes 

* Ni-ku-u  sar  mahazu  Me-im-pi.  See  KB.  II.  1G0 


onvo 


? roj  run© 


III. — D.  GREEK. 
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from  Cousin  and  Deschamps,  Bull.  Corr.  Hell.,  XIII.  529,  vgl. 
XIV.  646.  [The  inscription  of  Gadatas  was  put  in  the  rock 
probably  in  the  time  of  Tiberias.  It  comes  from  the  region  of 
Magnesia,  on  the  Meander.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  correctly 
copied  from  its  original,  made  in  the  time  of  Darius  I.] 

2.  “The  king  of  kings  (lit.  king  of  kings),  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes.”  See  inscription  of  Gadatas.  The  Greek  reads 
(3a.ffU.eus  [3u<TtMitiv  Adpscos  6 Ya Tao-eu). 

3.  According  to  Herodotus,  Darius  I,  when  he  reached  the  river 
Teams,  was  so  delighted  with  the  river  that  he  erected  a stele  with 
the  following  inscription : “ The  springs  of  the  Teams  yield  the  best 
and  finest  water  of  all  rivers ; and  a man,  the  best  and  finest  of  all 
men,  came  to  them,  leading  an  army  against  the  Scythians,  Darius, 
son  of  Hystaspes,  king  of  the  Persians,  and  of  the  whole  continent.” 
See  Meljpomene,  91.  For  the  Greek,  see  above,  II.  23,  note. 

4.  On  the  memorial  tablet*  of  Mandrocles,  “Darius  (the)  king” 
is  found.  See  Herodotus,  Melpomene,  88. 

IV.  Designations  of  the  Kings  of  Persia  in  the  Classical 

Authors. 

A.  CTESIAS. f 

1.  The  name  alone  is  given,  e.g.,  ap.  Photium  cod.,  LXXII,  p.  106, 
“the  things  concerning  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  and  the  Magian  and 
Darius  and  Xerxes.”  See  Muller,  p.  45.  So  Cyrus  alone  on  page 
46,  fourteen  times;  Darius  on  page  49,  eleven  times;  Cambyses  on 
page  48,  ten  times;  Artaxerxes  on  page  57,  eleven  times,  etc. 

2.  King,  with  or  without  the  article,  e.g.,  page  55  once,  56  six 
times,  57  five  times,  58  six  times,  etc. 

3.  The  name  and  title  “king”  are  used,  e.g.,  “Artaxerxes,  the 
king,”  § 42. 

4.  Or  the  title  “king”  is  followed  by  the  name,  e.g.,  “king  Arta- 
xerxes,” § 63. 

5.  Both  Xerxes  the  First  and  Xerxes  the  Second  are  followed  by 
the  phrase  “the  Son,”  e.g.,  §§  20  and  44. 

6.  An  appellation  alone  is  used,  e.g.,  The  Magian  for  Smerdis, 
page  49. 

7.  According  to  Ctesias,  some  of  the  Persian  monarchs  had  two 
names,  one  being  their  preregnal  name  and  the  other  their  throne 

* fivT/pdawa.  We  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that  Herodotus  has  given  us  a 
correct  copy  of  this  tablet.  It  contains  four  lines  of  poetry.  We  see  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  the  Tearus’  stele,  likewise,  has  been  correctly  reported  to  us. 

t For  Ctesias,  I have  used  Ctesice  Cnidii  jragmenta  a Carolo  Mullero  Parisiis, 

MDCCCXL1V. 
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name,  e.g.,  Ochus  assumed  the  name  “The  Darian”  as  soon  as  he 
became  king,  page  55  (§  48).  Arsaces  assumed  the  name  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  page  56  ( § 57) . Ochus,  after  his  accession,  is  called  “ Ochus, 
the  Darian,”  whereas  Arsaces  is  called  Artaxerxes  simply.  See  for 
the  former  statement,  §§  49,  56,  57;  for  the  latter,  §§  59,  60,  64. 

B.  HERODOTUS. 

1.  Ordinarily  he  calls  the  king  by  his  name  alone,  e.g.,  “Cyrus,” 
Book  I.  71,  72,  73,  75,  76  and,  in  fact,  in  nearly  every  section  of  the 
first  book  and  often  a number  of  times  in  a section,  e.g.,  77  three 
times,  90  four  times,  141  four  times.  So  also  of  Cambyses  in  Book 
III.  1-126;  of  Darius  III.  126-VII.  4;  of  Xerxes  VII.  2-IX.  118. 

2.  “King.”  V.  50,  98,  103,  104,  VI.  2,  3,  and  often,  of  Darius; 
VII.  6,  99,  and  often,  of  Xerxes. 

3.  The  name  followed  by  the  title  (very  unusual  in  Herodotus). 
Darius,  the  king,  IV.  88,  V.  30,  VII.  224;  Xerxes,  the  king,  IV.  43. 
[In  the  examples  cited  from  V.  30  and  VII.  224,  the  article  is  used 
before  king.] 

4.  The  title  followed  by  the  name,  e.g.,  King  Cambyses,  III.  63, 
122;  King  Darius,  III.  119,  128  bis,  137,  138, 139,  IV.  87, 88,  V.  17, 
24,  73,  105,  VI.  2,  3,  20,  30,  70, 119  bis,  VII.  194;  King  Xerxes,  IV. 
43,  VII.  107,  115,  117,  120,  150,  201,  238,  VIII.  24,  35;  King  Arta- 
xerxes, VII.  151. 

5.  V‘ O'son,”  followed  by  the  name  of  the  father,  e.g.,  “son  of 
Cambyses,”  I.  124;  “son  of  Darius,”  VII.  14;  “son  of  Hystaspes,” 
III.  71. 

6.  The  name  of  the  king,  followed  by  son  of  so  and  so,  e.g.,  “Cyrus, 
the  son  of  Cambyses,”  III.  69,  VII.  51,  I.  46,  73;  “Cambyses,  the 
son  of  Cyrus,”  III,  1 bis,  44,  61,  64,  66,  IV.  165;  “Smerdis,  the  son  of 
Cyrus,”  III.  44,  61  bis,  63  bis,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  71,  74  ter,  75; 
“Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,”  I.  183,  III.  70,  88  bis,  140,  VI.  97, 
VII.  1,  and  often;  “Xerxes,  the  son  of  Darius,”  VII.  186,  I.  183, 
VI.  97;  “Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes,”  VII.  97,  106,  151. 

7.  The  king  is  addressed,  or  spoken  of,  as  “Persian.”  Xerxes 
is  so  addressed,  VII.  12.  He  is  so  spoken  of  as  “ the  Persian,”  VII. 
22,  148  bis,  157,  163,  166,  172,  177,  207,  VIII.  108,  116,  141,  IX. 
1,  7.  He  is  called  “a  Persian  man,”  VII.  157. 

8.  The  personal  name  is  followed  by  that  of  the  nationality,  e.g., 
“Darius  the  Persian,”  II.  110,  158. 

9.  The  phrase  “king  of  the  Persians”  is  used,  III.  102,  21  bis,  V.  36. 

10.  The  name  is  followed  by  the  title  “ king  of  the  Persians,” 
e.g.,  “Cambyses,  king  of  the  Persians,”  III.  21. 
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11.  The  king  of  Persia  is  called  “king  of  the  Medes.”  So  Cyrus 
is  called  by  Tomyris,  queen  of  the  Massagetai,  I.  206;  and  Xerxes 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  VII.  136,  VIII.  114,  and  by  the  Athenians, 

IX.  7. 

12.  The  phrase  “great  king”  is  used  in  general,  i.e.,  without 
reference  to  any  particular  king,  as  in  the  sentences  “when  the 
great  king  leads  his  army,”  I.  188;  “the  territory  over  which  the 
great  king  reigns,”  I.  192. 

13.  When  personally  addressed,  the  king  is  called  by  his  subjects 
“lord,”  or  “despot.”  Cambyses,  III.  62,  and  Xerxes  VII.  147. 

14.  Xerxes  gives  his  genealogy  in  VII.  11,  as  “sprung  from  Da- 
rius, son  of  Hystaspes,  son  of  Arsames,  son  of  Ariaramnes,  son  of 
Teispes,  son  of  Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses,  son  of  Achaemenes.” 

C.  THUCYDIDES.* 

1.  Name  alone,  e.g.,  Cyrus,  I.  13;  Cambyses,  I.  13,  14;  Darius, 
I.  14,  16;  Xerxes,  I.  14;  Darius  (the  Second),  VIII.  58. 

2.  Title  alone,  e.g.,  I.  18,  89,  93,  95,  109,  110,  128  four  times; 
VIII.  18  nine  times;  and  often  elsewhere. 

3.  The  name  followed  by  the  title,  e.g.,  “Darius  (the)  king,” 
VIII.  37. 

4.  The  title  and  the  name,  e.g.,  “King  Darius,”  IV.  102,  VI. 
59  bis;  “King  Xerxes,”  I.  129  (in  letter  to  Pausanias);  “King 
Artaxerxes,”  I.  104;  “King  Darius”  (the  Second),  VIII.  37  bis,  in 
the  treaty  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  king. 

5.  The  title  and  name  followed  by  “ son  of  ” so  and  so,  e.g.,  “ King 
Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes,”  I.  137,  IV.  50;  “King  Darius,  the 
son  of  Artaxerxes,”  VIII.  5. 

6.  “The  Mede”  is  used  for  the  king  of  Persia,  I.  69,  74. 

7.  “Cyrus,  the  first  king  of  the  Persiansf  and  Cambyses  his  son,” 
I.  13. 

8.  “ Darius,  who  was  king  of  the  Persians!  after  Cambyses,”  1. 14. 

9.  “Cyrus  and  the  Persian  kingdom, ”§  I.  16. 

D.  XENOPHON.  || 

1.  Usage  in  the  Cyropccdia. 

(1)  The  name  alone,  e.g.,  Cyrus,  Bk.  I.  1 bis,  2 ter,  3 twenty-four 
times,  etc. 

* I have  used  the  edition  of  Boehme. 

t Tlipacjv  irpiiTov  {iani/£vovro~ . 

J if  pern.  KauBvajjv  Tlepaov  tfiaau \.evae. 

§ t/  U.epaiK7j  k^ovaia. 

||  I have  used  Dindorf’s  edition. 
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(2)  “0  king!”  addressed  to  Cyrus,  Bk.  V.  I24.  “The  king”  (in 
general  for  ruler  of  Persia),  Bk.  VI.  1,  2,  VII.  1,  VIII.  1,  3,  5,  6 five 
times,  8 four  times  et  al. 

(3)  The  name  followed  by  the  title,  e.g.,  “Artaxerxes,  the  king,” 
VIII.  8. 

(4)  “Sovereign  Lord,”  IV.  6. 

(5)  Name  of  father  followed  by  name  of  son,  e.g.,  “Cambyses, 
the  father  of  Cyrus,”  I.  4. 

(6)  Name  of  the  king,  followed  by  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled, 
e.g.,  “Cambyses,  king  of  the  Persians,”  I.  2. 

(7)  The  nationality  followed  by  the  name,  e.g.,  “The  Persian 
Cyrus,”  I.  1. 

(8)  The  sovereign  of  Persia  is  called  “ the  Persian  king  ” (lit. 
“king  of  the  Persians”)  VII.  I4,  VIII.  2s, °. 

2.  Usage  in  the  Anabasis. 

(1)  The  name  alone  is  given,  e.g.,  Darius,  1. 1 bis,  7;  Xerxes,  I.  2; 
Artaxerxes,  I.  1 four  times,  II.  1,  4. 

(2)  The  title  alone  is  used,  e.g.,  I.  1 seven  times;  and  often  in 
Book  First. 

(3)  The  title  followed  by  the  name,  e.g.,  King  Artaxerxes,  I.  1. 

[rov  paaiXiuovTa  'ApTatUptjrjv.] 

(4)  The  phrase  “the  great  king”  is  sometimes  used,  e.g.,  I.  2, 
7 bis,  II.  3. 

(5)  “The  king  of  the  Persians”  is  employed  twice  in  III.  4. 

6 Ihpa wv  and  Ueptruiv 


3.  On  the  Affairs  of  Greece. 

(1)  The  name  only,  e.g.,  Darius,  II.  1 ter.  This  usage  is  common. 

(2)  The  title  only,  e.g.,  II.  1,  III.  1 often,  and  often  elsewhere. 

(3)  The  name,  followed  by  the  title,  “Artaxerxes,  (the)  king,” 
V.  1,  in  a mandate  of  the  king. 

(4)  The  title  “the  Persian”  is  used  alone,  V.  2. 

(5)  The  title  “the  king  of  Persia”  (or  of  the  Persians)  is  used 
alone,  VII.  3,  VI.  3,  5,  VII.  1. 

(6)  In  II.  1 occurs  the  designation:  “Xerxes,  who  was  the 
father  of  Darius.” 

(7)  The  name  of  the  king  is  followed  by  his  title  as  king  of  Persia, 
e.g.,  I.  2:  “And  thus  the  year  ended  in  which  the  Medes,  who  had 
revolted  from  Darius,  king  of  Persia  (lit.  of  the  Persians),  returned 
to  their  obedience.” 
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4.  Usage  in  other  W orks  of  Xenophon. 

(1)  In  the  Science  of  Good  Husbandry,  the  ruler  of  Persia  is  four 
times  referred  to  as  “ the  king  of  Persia”  simply.  Oec.  IV4,  Ag.  I8. 

(2)  The  title  “the  king”  is  also  used,  e.g.,  IV®. 

E.  THEMISTOCLES. 

In  his  letter  to  Temenidas,  Themistocles  speaks  of  Darius  as 
the  father  of  Xerxes.  [da/jeio?  6 Tzazijp  ZlpZou.  See  the  Epistolo- 
graphi  Grceci,  R.  Hercher,  p.  762.] 

F.  STRABO.* 

1.  The  name  alone.  This  is  the  most  common  usage  in  Strabo, 
e.g.,  Cyrus,  cap.  507,  512,  517,  627,  629,  687,  736,  252;  Cambyses, 
473,  736,  790,  805,  816,  820;  Darius,  98, 100,  301,  303,  305,  635,  735; 
Xerxes,  10,  61,  591,  634,  636;  Artaxerxes,  49,  656;  Darius  [Codo- 
mannus],  79,  676  bis,  697,  766(?). 

2.  The  title  “king”  alone,  of  the  king  of  Parthia  (?),  524;  of  the 
king  of  Syria,  531 

3.  The  name  of  the  son  followed  by  the  name  of  the  father,  e.g., 
“Darius  Hystaspes,”  638,  736,  738. 

4.  The  name  of  the  father  followed  by  that  of  the  son,  e.g., 
“Darius,  the  father  of  Xerxes,”  591. 

5.  “Darius  the  First,”  804. 

6.  “Darius,  who  was  against  Alexander,”  544. 

7.  Kings  “of  the  Persians  from  Cyrus  to  Xerxes,”  61. 

8.  “Cyrus  and  the  Persians,”  524. 

G.  DIODORUS  SICULUS. f 

1.  The  name  alone.  This  is  the  common  usage,  e.g.,  Cyrus,  II. 
44  bis,  32  ter,  33  six  times,  IX.  21,  24,  31  bis,  33  ter,  34,  35  bis,  36; 
Cambyses,  X.  14  bis;  Darius,  II.  5 five  times,  31  bis,  X.  19  bis,  XI.  2, 
57,  74;  Xerxes,  II.  5 five  times,  32,  XI.  1 four  times,  2 bis,  3 ter,  5 
ter,  6,  7,  and  often;  Artaxerxes,  XI.  69  four  times,  71,  74,  XII.  6, 
XIV.  19,  20  ter,  22,  27,  81,  99,  110,  XV.  10,  90  bis,  91,  92  ter,  93; 
Sogdianus,  XII.  71. 

2.  The  title  “the  king”  used  alone  with  the  article,  XI.  6l,  123, 
19®,  56®,  XIV.  204,  232,  23®  three  times,  243,  5, 7,  253,  26\  4,  27s,  352, 
354  bis,  814,  1103,  5,  XV.  42,  102  four  times,  103  four  times,  ll1  bis, 
ll2,  181,  293  bis,  412,  911  three  times. 

3.  The  title  “king”  followed  by  the  name,  e.g.,  “King  Xerxes,” 
XI.  54,  691,  “ King  Artaxerxes,”  XIV.  221,  251,  XV.  917. 


* I have  used  Meineke’s  edition  of  the  Geographica. 
1 1 have  used  Vogel’s  edition. 
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4.  The  name  followed  by  the  title,  “the  king,”  e.g.,  “Darius  the 
king,”  X.  192,  XIII.  1043  (in  combination);  “Xerxes  the  king,” 
XI.  I2,  565,  XII.  711;  “Artaxerxes  the  king,”  XV.  411,  702. 

5.  The  name  is  followed  by  that  of  the  father,  e.g.,  “Cyrus,  the 
son  of  Cambyses,”  IX,  22.  Compare  “Cyrus,  the  son  of  Darius  the 
king,”  XIII.  1043. 

6.  The  name  is  followed  by  that  of  the  son,  e.g.,  “Darius,  the 
father  of  Xerxes,”  I.  954.  Compare  XI.  22.  6 r.a^p  Japeiot;. 

7.  The  name  is  followed  by  “the  Persian,”  e.g.,  “Cyrus,  the  Per- 
sian,” II.  34®,  IX.  204,  311,  32,  351;  “Cambyses,  the  Persian,”  X.  142. 

8.  The  name  is  followed  by  the  title  “king  of  the  Persians,”  e.g., 
“Cyrus,  king  of  the  Persians,”  II.  442,  IX.  313,  X.  13;  “Cambyses, 
king  of  the  Persians,”  X.  15;  so  of  Xerxes,  XII.  I2,  and  Artaxerxes, 
XI.  71\  741,  XII.  641,  XV.  21, 4. 

9.  The  kings  are  spoken  of  as  the  “kings  of  the  Persians,”  XV. 
82,  381,  931;  and  as  “kings  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,”  II.  485. 

H.  PLUTARCH. 

In  his  Life  of  Artaxerxes  Plutarch  uses  the  name  Artaxerxes 
thirty-five  times  and  the  title  “king”  about  twice  as  often  (more 
than  sixty  times).  The  title  and  name  together  are  used  but  once, 
i.e.,  of  “ King  Darius.”  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  he  distin- 
guishes as  “the  First.”  The  only  other  title  employed  is  when  he 
says  that  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger  made  it  plain  to  “all 
men  that  the  Persian  king  and  his  empire  were  mighty  indeed  in 
gold,  etc.” 

I.  JOSEPHUS.* 

1.  Darius,  the  Mede,  is  called: 

(1)  Darius  alone.  Id.,  X.  xi.  248,  249,  250,  251,  253,  257,  258, 
262. 

(2)  The  king  alone".  Id.,  X.  xi.  252,  254,  256,  259,  260. 

(3)  Darius,  the  (king)  of  the  Medes.  Antiquities,  Bk.  X.,  ch. 
xi.  2. 

(4)  King  Darius. f Id.,  X.  xi.  263. 

2.  Cyrus  is  called: 

(1)  Cyrus  alone.  Antiq.,  X.  248,  XI.  1,  3,  5 bis,  6,  8,  10,  20,  63, 
78,  86,  88,  93,  104  bis,  113;  c.  Apion,  I.  145,  150,  152, 153,  154, 158. 

(2)  “The  king.”  Antiq.,  XI.  17,  102. 

(3)  “Cyrus  the  king.”  Antiq.,  XI,  3,  99. 

(4)  “King  Cyrus.”  Antiq.,  XI.  12. 


* I have  used  Niese’s  edition, 
t 6 fiaciAtvc;  Aapeiof. 
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(5)  “Cyrus,  king  of  the  Persians.”  Antiq.,  X.  232,  247 ; c.  Apion, 
I.  132. 

(6)  “Cyrus,  king  of  Babylonia  and  Persia.”  Antiq.,  XI.  92. 

(7)  “Cyrus,  the  Persian.”  c.  Apion,  I.  159. 

3.  (1)  Cambyses  alone.  Antiq.,  XI.  21,  26,  30,  31,  88,  97. 

(2)  The  king  alone.  Antiq.,  XI.  23,  24. 

(3)  Lord.*  Antiq.,  XI.  22. 

(4)  King  Cambyses.  Antiq.,  XI.  26. 

(5)  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus.  Antiq.,  XI.  21. 

4.  (1)  Darius  alone.  Id.,  32,  33,  63,  64,  67,  78,  86,  95,  97,  104, 
107,  113, 120;  c.  Ap.,  154. 

(2)  The  king  alone.  Id.,  32,  59,  64,  105,  115,  117. 

(3)  “Darius  the  king.”  Id.,  34. 

(4)  “King  Darius.”  Id.,  104,  116,  118. 

(5)  “Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.”  Antiq.,  XI.  31. 

(6)  “Darius  (king)  of  the  Persians.”  Id.,  30. 

5.  (1)  Xerxes  alone.  Id.,  135,  179,  184. 

(2)  The  king  alone.  Id.,  122,  123,  131,  132,  136,  138,  163  bis, 
164,  165,  166,  168. 

(3)  “Xerxes,  the  king.”  Id.,  183. 

(4)  “King  Xerxes.”  Id.,  121,  159. 

(5)  “Xerxes,  king  of  the  Persians.”  c.  Apion,  172. 

(6)  “His  ( i.e .,  Darius’)  son  Xerxes.”  Antiq.,  XI.  120. 

(7)  “The  king  of  kings.”  Xerxes,  id.,  123. 

6.  (1)  Artaxerxes  alone.  Id.,  186,  209,  293,  296,  297,  300;  c. 
Ap.,  I.  41. 

(2)  “The  king.”  Id.,  185,  191,  192,  201  bis,  203,  206,  207,  220, 
224,  and  often  besides. 

(3)  “Artaxerxes,  king  of  the  Persians  after  Xerxes.”  c.  Ap.,  I. 
40. 

(4)  “The  great  king  Artaxerxes.”  Id.,  216,  273. 

, (5)  “Cyrus  whom  the  Greeks  call  Artaxerxes.”  Antiq.,  XI.  184 

7.  Darius  Codomannus  is  called : 

(1)  Darius  alone.  Id.,  311,  313,  315  bis,  317,  318  bis,  321,  325. 

(2)  The  king  alone.  Id.,  316. 

(3)  “Darius,  the  king.”  Antiq.,  XI.  311,  321. 

J.  EUSEBIUS,  SYNCELLUS,  ET  AL.f 

1.  Cyrus  is  mentioned  as: 

(1)  Cyrus  alone.  So  by  Berossus.  See  Cory’s  Ancient  Frag- 

* A eoiroTci. 

1 1 have  used  Ancient  Fragments  of  the  Phoenician,  Chaldean,  Egyptian, 
Tyrian,  etc.,  by  Isaac  Preston  Cory,  Esq.,  2d  edition;  and  Schoene’s  Eusebi 
Chronica. 
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merits,  Second  Edition,  p.  41,  42  bis.  So,  also,  by  Abydenus;  see 
Cory,  id.,  45.  So,  also,  by  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Cory,  id.,  63; 
and  by  Syncellus,  id.,  p.  81  bis,  and  in  Ptolemy’s  Canon,  id.,  84. 

(2)  Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses.  Alexander  Polyhistor;  Cory, 
Anc.  Frag.,  p.  63. 

(3)  Cyrus  the  first  king  of  the  Persians.  Sjmcellus,  in  Cory’s 
Anc.  Frag.,  p.  80. 

(4)  Cyrus,  the  Persian.  So  Castor  in  Eus.  Chron.,  Cory,  Anc. 
Frag..,  p.  87. 

2.  (1)  Cambyses,  alone.  So  by  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Cory, 
Anc.  Frag.,  p.  63;  and  by  Syncellus,  id.,  81;  Canon  of  Ptolemy, 
Cory,  p.  84;  and  by  Manetho,  Cory,  130;  Eusebius  by  Syncellus, 
Cory,  147  bis. 

(2)  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus.  By  Syncellus,  Cory,  Anc.  Frag., 

p.  81. 

3.  (1)  Smerdius.  Syncellus,  by  Cory,  p.  81. 

(2)  “The  two  Magian  brothers.”  Eusebius,  Cory,  147,  131. 

4.  (1)  Darius  alone.  By  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Cory,  63;  Syn- 
cellus, id.,  81. 

(2)  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  Syncellus,  by  Cory,  80; 
Manetho,  Cory,  130;  Eusebius,  id.,  147. 

(3)  Darius  the  first.  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  Cory,  84. 

5.  The  other  kings  may  best  be  given  by  authors. 

(1)  Alexander  Polyhistor  speaks  of  Xerxes.  Cory,  63. 

(2)  Syncellus,  A,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Canon,  mentions  Xerxes 
the  son  of  Darius;  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  Longimanus; 
Xerxes,  the  son  of  Artaxerxes;  Sogdianus;  Darius  Nothus;  Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon;  Ochus,  the  son  of  Artaxerxes;  Arses,  the  brother 
of  Ochus;  Darius,  the  third,  (the  son)  of  Arsames. 

B.  In  the  Astronomical  Canon  he  mentions  Xerxes;  Artaxerxes 
I;  Darius  II,  who  is  Nothus;  Artaxerxes  II,  Ochus,  Sarus  (?); 
Darius  III,  who  also  is  Arsames.  See  Cory,  80-83. 

(3)  Ptolemy’s  Canon  mentions  Xerxes,  Artaxerxes  I,  Darius  II, 
Artaxerxes  II,  Ochus,  Arostes  (?),  Darius  III. 

(4)  Manetho,  according  to  Africanus,  mentions  as  belonging  to 
the  twenty-seventh  dynasty  of  Egypt,  Xerxes  the  great,  Artabanus, 
Artaxerxes,  Xerxes,  Sogdianus  and  Darius  (the  son)  of  Xerxes;  and 
as  belonging  to  the  thirty-first  dynasty,  Ochus,  Arses  and  Darius. 
See  Cory,  130,  132,  134. 

(5)  Manetho,  according  to  Eusebius,  mentions,  Xerxes  (the  son) 
of  Darius,  Artaxerxes,  Xerxes  the  Second,  Sogdianus,  Darius,  (the 
son)  of  Xerxes,  as  belonging  to  the  twenty-seventh  dynasty;  and 
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Ochus,  Arses  (the  son  of)  Ochus  and  Darius  as  belonging  to  the 
thirty-first.  See  Cory,  131,  133,  135. 

(6)  Eusebius  in  the  Canons  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  mentions 
Xerxes,  Artabanus,  Artaxerxes,  Xerxes,  Sogdianus,  and  Darius 
Nothus*  as  belonging  to  the  twenty-seventh  dynasty;  and  Ochus, 
Arses  (the  son)  of  Ochus,  and  Darius,  as  belonging  to  the  thirty-first. 

V. — Usage  in  the  Scriptures. 

A.  IN  EZRA— NEHEMIAH. 

1.  The  name  alone,  e.g.,  Darius,  Ezra  v.  5,  vi.  12;  Ahasuerus, 
Ezra  iv.  6;  Artaxerxes,  Ezra  iv.  7. 

2.  The  title  “king”  is  used  alone,  Ezra  iv.  12,  13,  14  bis,  16, 17, 
v.  8,  17  ter,  vi.  4,  8,  10,  vii.  6,  8,  14,  20,  23,  26,  27,  xxviii.  2. 

3.  Name  followed  by  title,  e.g.,  “Cyrus  the  king,”  Ezra  v.  13, 14, 
17,  vi.  3 bis;  “Darius,  the  king,”  Ezra  v.  6,  7,  vi.  1,  13,  15; 
“Artaxerxes,  the  king,”  Erza  iv.  8,  11,  23,  vii.  21. 

4.  The  title  followed  by  the  name,  e.g.,  “the  king  Cyrus,” 
Ezra  i.  7;  the  king  “Artaxerxes,”  Ezra  vii.  11. 

5.  The  name  followed  by  the  nationality,  e.g.,  “Darius,  the 
Persian,”  Nehemiah  xii.  22. 

6.  The  phrase  “ kings  of  Persia’  ’ is  employed,  Ezra  ix.  9,  and  in 
the  Latin  version  of  vi.  14. 

7.  The  name  is  followed  by  the  title  “king  of  Persia,”  e.g., 
“Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,”  Ezra  i.  1 bis,  28,  iii.  7,  iv.  5;  “Darius,”  Ezra 

iv.  5,  24;  “Artaxerxes,”  Ezra  iv.  7,  vii.  1,  viii.  1. 

8.  The  name  is  followed  by  the  title,  “ king  of  Babylon,”  Ezra 

v.  13. 

9.  The  name  is  followed  by  the  title  “ king  of  kings,”  Ezra  vii.  12. 

10.  The  compound  phrase  “the  king  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,” 
occurs  in  Ezra  iv.  3. 

B.  USAGE  OF  DANIEL,  ESTHER  AND  CHRONICLES,  ET  AL. 

1.  The  name  alone,  e.g.,  Dan.  vi.  2,  Isa.  xliv.  28. 

2.  The  title  alone,  Dan,  vi.  13,  15,  Esther  i.  5,  7,  8,  10,  11,  12, 
13  bis,  14,  16  bis,  18,  19  bis,  20,  21  bis,  22,  ii.  2 bis,  3 bis,  4 bis, 
8 bis,  9, 13  bis,  14  ter,  15  bis,  17,  18  bis,  19,  21  bis,  22,  23,  etc. 

3.  The  name  is  followed  by  the  title,  e.g.,  “Cyrus,  the  king,” 
Dan.  i.  21;  “Darius,  the  king,”  Dan.  vi.  7,  25. 

4.  The  title  is  followed  by  the  name,  e.g.,  “the  king  Darius,” 

* The  last  is  twice  called  Darius  Nothus  and  once  Darius  (the  son)  of  Xerxes. 
Cory,  147. 
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Dan.  vi.  10;  “the  king  Ahasuerus,”  Esther  i.  2,  9, 10, 15, 16,  17, 19, 
ii.  1,  12,  16,  21,  iii.  1,  etc. 

5.  The  name  is  followed  by  the  nationality,  e.g.,  “Cyrus,  the  Per- 
sian/' Dan.  vi.  29;  “Darius,  the  Mede,”  Dan.  v.  31,  xi.  1. 

6.  The  name  is  followed  by  the  title  “king  of  Persia,”  e.g., 
“Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,”  2 Cliron.  xxxvi.  22  bis,  23;  “Darius, 
king  of  Persia,”  Dan.  x.  1. 

.7.  We  have  once  the  phrase  “Darius,  the  son  of  Ahasuerus, 
of  the  seed  of  (the)  Mede,  who  had  been  made  king  over  the  realm 
of  (the)  Chaldeans,”  Dan.  ix.  1. 

8.  In  Isaiah  xlv.  1 we  meet  with  the  phrase  “ to  my  Messiah,  to 
Cyrus.” 

In  a succeeding  article,  we  shall  give  titles  of  kings  other  than 
Persian,  and  some  conclusions  based  upon  these  various  designa- 
tions. 

Princeton.  Robert  Dick  Wilson. 


y. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  CUMBERLAND  PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH. 

THE  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  was  brought  into  being 
in  the  train  of  the  great  revival  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
in  1797.  This  was  attended,  like  the  revivals  under  the  preaching 
of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  with  a great  deal 
of  excitement.  There  were  outcries  and  faintings  and  bodily  agi- 
tations, often  spoken  of  as  the  “jerks.”  Some  felt  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  movement  as  lacking  sobriety;  and  when  the  need 
of  teachers,  exhorters  and  preachers  became  imperative,  and  men 
were  licensed  who  lacked  the  qualifications  which  the  Book  of 
Government  of  the  Church  declared  highly  important,  and  who, 
in  some  instances,  were  unwilling  to  express  unqualified  accept- 
ance of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  opposition  became  more  pro- 
nounced. The  Synod  of  Kentucky  interposed  with  their  authority, 
and  the  matter  came  before  the  General  Assembly  by  way  of  corre- 
spondence. The  General  Assembly,  in  their  letter  to  those  who  felt 
aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the  Synod,  acknowledged  that  a liberal 
education,  though  highly  important  and  useful,  was  not  absolutely 
essential;  but  at  the  same  time  called  attention  to  the  explicit 
language  of  the  Standards  of  the  Church,  and  suggested  that  when, 
as  under  existing  circumstances,  the  field  is  too  extensive,  cate- 
chists may  be  employed  as  assistants,  who  should  be  prudent  and 
sound  men,  subject  to  frequent  inspection,  and  with  duties  carefully 
defined.  They  added  that  if  these  catechists  were  found  to  possess 
uncommon  talents,  to  be  diligent  in  study,  and  to  promise  useful- 
ness, they  might  in  time  purchase  to  themselves  a good  degree,  and 
be  admitted  in  regular  course  to  the  holy  ministry. 

Those  who  constituted  what  may  be  called  the  “revival  party” 
claimed  that  this  advice  of  the  General  Assembly  accorded  entirely 
with  their  views  and  practice.  Some  of  the  men  licensed  and 
afterward  ordained  had  made  considerable  attainments  in  learning, 
and  some  had  not.  Some  of  the  many  catechists  employed  un- 
doubtedly disappointed  the  expectations  of  those  who  sent  them 
forth;  but  it  is  claimed  that  not  one  of  those  whom  the  revival  party 
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licensed  to  preach  “ left  a reputation  tarnished  by  heresy,  apostasy 
or  defection  from  the  Church  and  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus.”  It 
is  further  claimed  that  all  of  the  men  who  took  part  in  setting  up 
the  Cumberland  Church  held  thorough  education  in  the  highest 
esteem. 

There  is  what  appears  to  be  excellent  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
the  revival  was  granted  in  answer  to  the  fasting  and  the  prayers  of 
the  people  of  God,  and  that  the  genuine  fruits  of  the  Spirit  appeared ; 
but  much  strife  and  folly  appeared  with  it.  The  Rev.  David  Rice, 
who  prepared  the  letter  which  brought  the  case  of  the  Cumberland 
brethren  before  the  General  Assembly,  says:  “That  we  had  a 
revival  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christianity  among  us,  I did,  do, 
and  ever  shall,  believe  ....  but  we  sadly  mismanaged  it;  we 
have  dashed  it  down  and  broken  it  to  pieces.”  No  formal  appeal 
was  brought  before  the  General  Assembly  against  the  action  of  the 
Synod  of  Kentucky  in  silencing  the  men  irregularly  licensed;  but 
that  body  had  sent  a letter  to  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  in  1807, 
in  which  the  zeal  and  decision  of  the  Synod  in  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstances were  fully  recognized;  but,  under  the  impression  that 
some  of  their  proceedings  were  of  “ at  least  questionable  regularity,” 
they  advised  a serious  review  of  their  action.  This  review  was 
made  by  Synod,  but  with  the  result  that,  after  spending  three  days 
in  deliberation,  they  reaffirmed  all  of  their  decisions.  When  their 
explanations  came  before  the  Assembly  of  1809,  the  result  was  that 
the  proceedings  of  Synod  were  sustained  without  a dissenting  voice, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Church  were  tendered  to  them  for  the  firm- 
ness and  zeal  with  which  they  had  acted.  The  issue  of  all  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  matter  was  the  setting  up  of  a separate  organization 
which  assumed  the  name  of  the  “ Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.” 

It  must  be  said  for  this  body  that  from  the  beginning  they 
always  protested  that  they  appreciated  the  importance  of  a full 
education  for  the  ministry;  only  insisting  that,  in  emergencies,  men 
of  zeal  and  piety  should  be  unhesitatingly  employed  until  men 
better  educated  could  be  sent  to  take  their  places.  They  have 
spent  much  time  and  taken  great  pains  to  provide  educational 
facilities  for  their  candidates.  The  action  of  their  General  Assem- 
bly^ 1903  was,  in  part,  as  follows:  “True  Christian  education  of 
the  youth  of  our  Church,  and  of  young  men  aspiring  to  the  Gospel 
ministry  among  us,  is,  of  all  others,  the  question  that  settles  our 
status  among  other  denominations,  as  well  as  that  which  fixes  our 
future  as  to  the  measure  of  our  success  or  failure.  An  educated 
ministry  means  an  educated  Church,  and  an  educated  Church, 
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other  things  being  equal,  means  success,  and  success  means  more 
success The  Church’s  crying  need  is  for  strong,  well-disci- 

plined leaders.  In  view  of  this  our  hearts  are  made  sad  when  we 
discover  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  that  the  number 
of  probationers  for  the  ministry  who  pursue  their  educational 
courses  until  they  graduate  from  our  colleges  and  theological  semi- 
naries is  so  small,  and  continually  decreasing,  that  the  time  is  upon 
us  when  the  Church  must  give  its  best  and  most  prayerful  thought 
to  this  most  serious  of  all  the  problems  confronting  it  at  the  present 
day.  Think  of  it!  Only  ten  probationers  in  the  Senior  classes  of 
all  our  colleges,  and  the  same  number  in  the  Junior  classes;  thus 
giving  no  promise  of  immediate  improvement  in  this  direction.” 

It  must  further  be  said  that  in  the  various  negotiations  which 
the  Cumberland  Church  have  carried  on  with  other  Presbyterian 
bodies  they  have  never  proposed  a lowering  of  the  standard  of 
ministerial  education.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be  plain 
that  the  doctrinal  attitude  of  the  new  organization  proved  in  every 
case  the  insuperable  obstacle. 

Doctrinal  Attitude  of  the  Founders. 

As  to  the  doctrinal  attitude  of  the  founders  of  the  Cumberland 
Church,  we  find  them  complaining  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
sovereignty  and  the  divine  decrees,  as  stated  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  necessarily  involved  the  idea  of  “fatality”; 
and  this  is  what  they  seem  to  have  commonly  emphasized  as  the 
sum  of  their  objections.  But  their  historian,  Dr.  McDonold,  tells 
us  that  the  fathers  preached  a “general  atonement”  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  all  men;  by  which  he  seems  to  mean, 
as  the  statement  is  elsewhere  explained,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
given  with  the  same  intent  to  every  man,  and  that  Christ  died  in 
the  same  sense  for  all  men.  He  further  says  for  himself  that  “ mod- 
ern thought”  (as  though  that  were  a determining  element  in  ascer- 
taining the  truth)  “ shrinks  away  from  the  idea  that  a man  may  not 
repent  and  be  saved  who  is  not  one  of  the  elect.” 

The  first  step  taken  for  a revision  of  the  Confession  was  in  Octo- 
ber, 1813,  when  the  Cumberland  Synod  appointed  a Committee 
of  four  persons  to  prepare  a Confession,  Catechism  and  Discipline. 
“This  Committee  simply  read  over  the  Westminster  Confession 
item  by  item,  changing  or  expunging  such  expressions  as  did  not 
suit  them.”  The  following  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  omis- 
sions: In  Chapter  III,  “Of  God’s  Eternal  Decree,”  sections  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  8 are  omitted,  and  sections  1 and  2 are  remodeled.  Chap.  V, 
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sec.  4,  expounding  the  relation  of  the  providence  of  God  to  the 
sinful  acts  of  angels  and  of  men,  is  omitted.  In  Chap.  7,  sec.  3, 
the  words  “ and  promising  to  give  unto  all  those  that  are  ordained 
unto  life  His  Holy  Spirit  to  make  them  willing  and  able  to  believe” 
are  omitted.  In  Chap.  VIII,  sec.  1,  in  the  clause  “It  pleased  God, 
in  His  eternal  purpose,  to  choose  and  ordain  the  Lord  Jesus,”  the 
words  “in  His  eternal  purpose”  are  omitted.  In  Chap.  X,  sec.  1, 
the  words  “hath  predestinated  unto  life”  disappear;  and  the  words 
“to  bring”  is  put  in  the  place  of  the  phrase  “effectually  to  call  by 
His  Word  and  Spirit.” 

These  instances  will  give  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  changes 
made,  and  let  us  understand  in  general  what  the  doctrinal  attitude 
of  the  Cumberland  fathers  really  was. 

Negotiations  with  the  Southern  Church. 

Negotiations  were  opened  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  in  1867.  The  Southern  Church  ap- 
pointed their  Committee  “ to  ascertain  how  far  the  way  is  prepared 
for  an  organic  union  between  the  two  bodies  upon  the  basis  of 
the  Westminster  Standards.”  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
was  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Stedman.  This  Committee,  meeting  by  itself, 
prepared  a paper  in  which  propositions  looking  toward  union  were 
formulated.  In  this  document  they  state  that  the  causes  of  sepa- 
ration, in  a time  of  high  excitement,  were : (a)  A belief  on  the  part 
of  the  Cumberland  party  that  “fatality”  is  taught  in  the  Confession 
under  the  terms  of  election  and  reprobation;  and  ( b ) that  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  is  too  rigid  in  its  requirements  as  to  the  literary 
qualifications  in  all  candidates  for  ordination.  They  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  under  present  circumstances,  the  Cumberland  Church 
were  at  one  with  the  Southern  Church  as  to  literary  qualifications 
for  the  ministry;  and,  as  to  the  first  point,  it  was  admitted  that 
there  are  probably  some  phrases  liable  to  misconstruction,  but  that 
now  the  Cumberland  brethren  see  that  they  were  not  intended  to 
teach  fatalism,  and,  when  fairly  interpreted,  do  not  teach  it;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  other  passages  assert  the  free  agency  of 
the  creature  and  the  contingency  of  second  causes.  It  seemed  then 
that  no  insuperable  obstacle  existed  to  union  on  the  basis  of  the 
old  Standards  as  held  by  the  fathers  of  the  Cumberland  brethren 
and  the  fathers  of  the  Southern  Presbyterians:  the  same  liberty 
of  construction  being  allowed  as  was  accorded  in  the  union  of  the 
Old  and  New  School  bodies  in  the  South.  The  following  proposi- 
tion was  submitted  to  the  Cumberland  brethren  for  their  considera- 
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tion:  A.  All  ministers  in  regular  standing  in  either  Church  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  united  Church.  B.  All  Presbyteries  entitled  to 
representation  in  either  Church  to  be  given  the  same  representation 
in  the  united  Assembly:  this  Assembly  assuming  the  duty  of  con- 
solidating and  arranging  Presbyteries  and  Synods.  C.  All  funds 
and  Church  property,  schools,  colleges,  theological  seminaries,  and 
all  missionary  operations  of  the  two  Churches  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  General  Assembly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee 
of  the  Cumberland  Church,  meeting  by  itself,  made  the  following 
propositions:  A.  To  surrender  their  name.  B.  To  surrender  their 
Standards  on  the  subject  of  Ministerial  Education,  and  to  adopt 
those  of  the  Southern  Church,  or  such  as  may  be  mutually  accept- 
able. C.  To  accept  the  Standards  of  the  Southern  Church  on  all 
points  where  a difference  may  exist  in  the  Form  of  Government, 
the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  the  Directory  of  Worship,  or  mutually 
acceptable  modifications  of  the  same;  but  asking,  as  a condition 
precedent  to  these  concessions,  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
the  Catechisms  of  the  Cumberland  Church  be  adopted  in  place  of 
the  Confession  and  the  Catechisms  of  the  Southern  Church.  In 
case  these  propositions  should  not  prove  acceptable,  they  agreed 
to  accept  the  Confession  of  the  Southern  Church  and  the  Cate- 
chisms, provided  they  were  modified  substantially  in  accordance 
with  a paper  presented  with  their  proposals. 

The  contents  of  the  paper  were  summarily  as  follows:  Chap.  Ill, 
sec.  1,  “God  did  from  all  eternity  adopt  the  whole  plan  of  His  crea- 
tion and  providence,  with  a full  knowledge  of  all  the  events  which 
would  transpire  therein,  including  the  sins  of  men  and  angels.  These 
events  he  determined  to  bring  to  pass  by  His  own  direct  and  abso- 
lute agency,  or  to  permit  them  to  come  to  pass  in  view  of  the  re- 
sults which  His  bounding  and  overruling  providence  would  bring  out 
of  the  whole  plan.”  Sec.  2.  “ According  to  the  determinate  coun- 
sel and  foreknowledge  of  God,  He  did  from  all  eternity  elect  to  salva- 
tion all  true  believers  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  election  was  perfectly 
definite  as  to  the  persons  elected  and  also  as  to  their  number;  and 
God  did,  in  like  manner,  reprobate  to  eternal  perdition  all  that 
finally  reject  Jesus  Christ,  and  this  reprobation  was  also  definite 
as  to  persons  and  number.”  Sec.  3.  “Those  of  mankind  that  are 
predestinated  unto  life  God,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world 
was  laid,  according  to  His  eternal  and  immutable  purpose  and  the 
secret  counsel  and  good  pleasure  of  His  will,  hath  chosen  in  Christ 
unto  everlasting  glory  out  of  mere  grace  and  love,  all  to  the  praise 
of  His  glorious  grace.”  Sec.  4.  (This  section,  relating  to  the  fore- 
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ordination  of  means,  agrees  with  the  like  section  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  save  the  omission  of  the  last  sentence:  “Neither  are 
any  other  redeemed  by  Christ,  effectually  called,  justified,  adopted, 
sanctified  and  saved,  but  the  elect  only.”)  Sec.  5.  (This  section  is 
probably  meant  to  be  the  same  with  the  corresponding  section  in 
the  Westminster  Confession,  only  the  word  “effectual”  is  omitted 
before  the  word  “vocation.”  It  relates  to  the  care  which  should  be 
exercised  in  handling  the  doctrine  of  predestination.) 

A modification  of  Chap.  V,  sec.  4,  is  proposed  as  follows:  “The 
almighty  power,  unsearchable  wisdom,  and  infinite  goodness  of 
God  so  far  manifest  themselves  in  His  providence  that  it  extendeth 
itself,  not  only  to  those  acts  which  God  absolutely  decrees,  but  also 
to  those  which  he  permits,  joining  with  it  a most  wise  and  powerful 
bounding,  and  otherwise  ordering  and  governing  them  in  a manifold 
dispensation  to  His  own  holy  ends.”  (Compare  the  text  of  the 
Westminster  Confession : “ and  that  not  by  a bare  permission,  .... 
yet  so  as  the  sinfulness  thereof  proceedeth  only  from  the  creature 
and  not  from  God.”) 

Chap.  VIII,  sec.  8,  is  made  to  read:  “Although  Jesus  Christ 
tasted  death  for  every  man,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  yet  the 
benefits  of  this  death  are  savingly  applied  only  to  those  who  are 
chosen  unto  life  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of 
the  truth ; but  to  all  those  thus  chosen  these  benefits  are  so  applied 
as  to  insure  their  eternal  salvation.”  (Compare  the  Westminster 
Confession:  “To  all  those  for  whom  Christ  has  purchased  redemp- 
tion He  doth  certainly  and  effectually  apply  and  communicate  the 
same.”) 

The  tenth  chapter  of  the  Cumberland  Confession  was  offered  in 
place  of  the  corresponding  chapter  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
on  Effectual  Calling.  It  was  proposed  that  Chap.  XVII  of  the  Con- 
fession, Of  the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints,  should  be  changed  in  sec- 
tion 2,  and  in  place  of  the  words : “ This  perseverance  of  the  saints 
depends,  not  upon  their  own  free-will,  but  upon  the  immutability 
of  the  decree  of  election,”  the  following  should  be  substituted: 
“This  perseverance  of  the  saints  depends,  not  upon  their  own 
ability  or  merit,”  etc. 

Finally  it  was  proposed  to  modify  the  Catechisms  so  as  to  make 
them  correspond  with  the  changes  suggested  for  the  Confession.* 

These  propositions  were  duly  considered  by  the  Committee  of 

* The  Committee  proposed  still  another  alternative: — “ We  will  consent  to  a 
new  compilation  upon  the  basis  of  the  Westminster  Standards,  which  shall  ex. 
elude  all  phraseology  and  modes  of  expression  which  can  be  plausibly  construed 
to  favor  the  idea  of  fatality  or  necessity.” 
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the  Southern  Church,  and,  as  a result  of  their  deliberation,  they 
framed  the  following  reply:  “We  would  say  that  there  are  some  of 
the  changes  proposed,  which  are  merely  of  a verbal  nature,  which 
we  think  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  our  Church  would  accept ; 
but  there  are  other  changes  proposed  which  are  so  fundamental  in 
their  character  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  act  upon  them  without 
further  instructions  from  the  General  Assembly  of  our  Church.” 

The  Rev.  James  A.  Lyon,  D.D.,  of  Columbus,  Miss.,  a member  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Southern  Church,  being  unable  to  attend  the 
meetings,  expressed  his  views  in  a letter.  In  this  letter  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  case  of  union,  the  numerical  prepon- 
derance would  probably  be  with  the  Cumberland  brethren.  As  to 
doctrine,  he  assumed  that  no  basis  could  be  considered  except  the 
unaltered  Confession  of  Faith.  As  to  government  and  discipline, 
both  Churches  were  nominally  the  same,  but  in  practice  they  some- 
times widely  disagreed.  As  to  qualifications  for  the  ministry,  he 
believed  that  there  existed  a material  difference.  Here  was  the 
original  cause  of  separation.  Here  was  an  apparently  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  union.  At  the  largest  calculation,  probably  not 
more  than  one  in  five  of  their  ministers  came  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  Southern  Church.  To  receive  these  men  en  masse  into  union 
would  be  to  place  the  numerical  power  of  the  Church  in  their  hands. 
This  would  be  to  make  what  is  now  the  exception  to  ministerial 
qualifications  the  rule.  Suppose  that  there  should  be  an  agree- 
ment that  in  future  the  requirements  of  the  Southern  Church 
should  be  insisted  upon?  Still  in  practice  would  this  be  done? 
Could  it  be  done?  Could  a Presbytery  composed  of  men  educated 
only  in  English  literature  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  men  in 
Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew?  A union  under  existing  conditions 
would  lower  the  standard  and  weaken  the  prestige  of  the  Church 
as  an  educated  denomination;  and  that  at  a time  when  we  should 
be  taking  a step  forward  instead  of  backward. 

The  Southern  General  Assembly,  upon  receiving  the  report  of 
their  Committee,  unanimously  adopted  a minute  to  the  effect  that 
“ they  were  compelled,  in  view  of  the  terms  for  effecting  any  organic 
union  suggested  by  the  Committee  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  declare  that,  regarding  the  present  period  as  one  very 
unfavorable  for  making  changes  in  our  Standards  of  faith  and 
practice,  it  is  more  especially  so  for  effecting  changes  so  materially 
modifying  the  system  of  doctrine  which  has  for  centuries  been  the 
distinguishing  peculiarity  and  the  eminent  glory  of  the  Presby- 
terian Churches  both  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.” 

19 
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The  Cumberland  Church  and  the  Alliance. 

In  the  correspondence  which  was  carried  on  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  admission  of  the  Cumberland  brethren  to  membership 
in  the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches,  the  Cumberland  General 
Assembly  explained  that  they  adopted  the  Confession  of  Faith 
modified  in  the  following  particulars:  1.  There  are  no  eternal 
reprobates;  2.  Jesus  died,  not  for  a part  only,  but  for  all  men,  and 
in  the  same  sense;  3.  All  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  saved;  4.  The 
Holy  Spirit  operates  on  all  the  world — on  all  for  whom  Christ  died 
— in  such  a manner  as  to  render  all  men  responsible  and  inexcusable 
(“as  coextensively  as  Christ  made  atonement”  is  the  phrase  else- 
where used).  See  Minutes  of  the  Cum.  Gen.  Ass.,  1882,  p.  19. 

Before  the  Alliance  held  their  meeting  in  Belfast,  1884,  the  Cum- 
berland Church  had  completed  their  revision  of  the  Confession, 
and  there  was  a spirited  debate  at  that  meeting  on  the  question  of 
their  admission;  some  taking  the  ground  that  the  Calvinistic  ele- 
ments had  been  largely  eliminated  by  the  revision.  The  Committee 
on  Reception  of  Churches  presented  a report,  which  was  adopted, 
in  substance  as  follows:  Whereas  the  Cumberland  Church  has 
adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  Alliance;  whereas  it  was  one  of 
the  Churches  invited  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  Alliance  in 
1875;  whereas  it  has  now,  as  on  previous  occasions,  made  applica- 
tion for  admission,  and  sent  delegates;  and  whereas  the  responsi- 
bility of  deciding  whether  they  shall  join  the  Alliance  properly  rests 
with  the  Churches  themselves,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Alliance 
grant  admission  to  the  Cumberland  Church:  it  being  understood 
that  this  action  is  taken  without  approving  the  revision  of  the 
Confession  which  they  have  made. 

The  Revision  of  1883. 

The  revision  of  1883  made  practically  a new  Confession  for  the 
Cumberland  Church.  The  text  is  much  abbreviated  and  the  old 
tone  is  to  a large  extent  modified  in  the  process  of  remaking.  An 
idea  of  the  governing  principle  can  be  gotten  by  noticing  the 
change  in  the  ordo  salutis.  Thus  in  the  old  Confession  we  have 
Effectual  Calling,  Justification,  Adoption,  Sanctification.  In  the 
Cumberland  document  we  have  Divine  Influence,  Justification, 
Regeneration,  Adoption,  Sanctification. 

Some  specimens  of  the  doctrinal  statements  may  be  instructive: 
“Decrees  of  God — God,  for  the  manifestation  of  His  glory  and 
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goodness  ....  freely  and  unchangeably  ordained  or  determined 
what  He  Himself  would  do,  what  He  would  require  His  intelligent 
creatures  to  do,  and  what  should  be  the  rewards,  respectively,  of 
the  obedient  and  the  disobedient.” 

“Divine  Influence — God  the  Father,  having  set  forth  His  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  as  a propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  does  most 
graciously  vouchsafe  a manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the 
same  intent  to  every  man.”  “The  Holy  Spirit,  operating  througjr 
the  written  Word,  and  through  such  other  means  as  God  in  His 
wisdom  may  choose,  or  directly,  without  means,  so  moves  upon  the 
hearts  of  men  as  to  enlighten,  reprove  and  convince  them  of  sin, 
of  their  lost  estate,  and  of  their  need  of  salvation;  and,  by  so  doing, 
inclines  them  to  come  to  Christ.  This  call  of  the  .Holy  Spirit  is 
purely  of  God’s  free  grace  alone,  and  not  because  of  human  merit, 
and  is  antecedent  to  all  desire,  purpose  and  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  sinner  to  come  to  Christ  : so  that,  while  it  is  possible  for  all 
to  be  saved  with  it,  none  can  be  saved  without  it.”  “ This  call  is 
not  irresistible,  but  is  effectually  in  those  only  who,  in  penitence 
and  faith,  freely  surrender  themselves  wholly  to  Christ.  ..  . . .” 
“ While  there  is  no  merit  in  faith,  yet  it  is  the  condition  of  salvation. 
It  is  not  of  the  nature  of  good  works,  from  which  it  must  be  distin- 
guished.” 

“A  state  of  sinless  perfection  is  not  authorized(!)  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  is  a dogma  of  dangerous  tendencies.” 

Upon  the  completion  of  this  work  the  Committee  of  the  Cumber- 
land Church  addressed  a letter  to  the  Evangelical  Union  (Arminian) 
of  Scotland,  in  which  they  say  that  their  leading  thought  was  to 
eliminate  from  the  Confession  its  great  central  doctrine  of  universal 
foreordination  and  its  legitimate  consequences,  unconditional  elec- 
tion, limited  atonement  and  divine  influence  correspondingly  cir- 
cumscribed. These  doctrines  are  described  under  the  figure  of  “ an 
ulcerous  cancer”  which  required  excision.  Again,  in  the  use  of 
another  figure,  the  necessity  for  a complete  rewriting  was  explained 
by  the  remark  that  there  was  evil  at  the  fountain,  and  “all  the 
streams,  however  minute,  were  more  or  less  poisoned.”  The  Evan- 
gelical Union  replied  to  this  communication,  congratulating  the 
Cumberland  Church  upon  the  completion  of  their  work,  which  they 
unhesitatingly  pronounce  a great  improvement  upon  the  old  Con- 
fession, not  erring  on  the  score  of  too  great  minuteness,  but  resem- 
bling the  body  of  heaven  in  its  clearness.  They  indicate  particular 
delight  in  observing  “with  what  thoroughness  Westminsterism 
has  been  eliminated  by  the  revising  Committee.” 
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Conference  with  the  Northern  Church. 

In  1873  a Committee  of  the  Northern  Church,  consisting  of  H.  A. 
Nelson,  Joseph  T.  Smith  and  Charles  A.  Dickey,  met  in  conference 
with  a Committee  of  the  Cumberland  Church,  consisting  of  Richard 
Beard,  J.  B.  Mitchell,  A.  J.  Baird  and  A.  B.  Mitchell.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Northern  Church  proposed  union  on  the  basis  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  The  Committee  of  the  Cumberland  Church 
proposed:  1.  That  each  Confession  should  remain  unaltered,  and 
of  equal  authority  as  standards  of  evangelical  doctrine;  and  that, 
in  licensing  or  ordaining  candidates  for  the  ministry,  Presbyteries 
should  allow  them  to  subscribe  to  the  one  which,  on  the  whole, 
they  preferred;  2.  That  the  Form  of  Government  and  the  Book  of 
Discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  should  be  considered  the 
Standards  of  the  united  Church;  3.  That  the  united  Church  should 
be  known  under  the  name  of  the  “Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States  of  America.” 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Church  received  the 
report  of  their  Committee  and  declared  a continuance  of  negotia- 
tions inexpedient. 

Doctrinal  Attitude  Briefly  Stated. 

A.  With  respect  to  the  Decrees  of  God,  the  element  of  certainty 
is  largely  eliminated.  God  simply  determines  what  He  Himself 
will  do,  what  He  will  require  His  creatures  to  do,  and  what  He 
will  do  in  the  contingency  of  obedience  or  disobedience. 

B.  Election  is  on  the  foresight  of  repentance  and  faith. 

C.  The  Object  of  the  Death  of  Christ  is  not,  as  in  our  Con- 
fession, to  make  salvation  possible  for  all  men  and  certain  for  the 
elect;  but  Christ  is  represented  as  having  died  for  all  men,  and  in 
the  same  sense. 

D.  The  distinction  between  Common  Grace  and  Effectual 
Calling  is  obliterated;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  be  given 
with  the  same  intent  to  every  man. 

E.  Conversion  is  described  after  the  Arminian  manner;  the 
regeneration  of  the  sinner  being  accomplished  by  human  efficiency, 
stimulated  to  action  by  a divine  influence  enjoyed  by  the  subject 
thereof  in  common  with  all  men. 

Dr.  Shedd  (Hist,  of  Christian  Doc.,  Vol.  II,  p.  496)  says:  “The 
controversy  between  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists  turned  chiefly 
upon  three  Calvinistic  points,  viz.,  the  absolute  decree  of  election; 
the  irresistibleness  of  special  grace;  and  the  limitation,  in  the  divine 
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intention,  of  the  merit  of  Christ’s  death  to  the  elect.  1.  The 
Arminians  held  that  the  decree  of  election  is  ...  . dependent 
upon  the  divine  foreknowledge  that  grace  will  be  rightly  used  in 
the  instance  of  the  elect.  The  Dort  Canons  maintain  that  the 
electing  decree  secures  the  right  use  of  grace  itself,  as  well  as  be- 
stows grace.  2.  The  Arminians  held  that  the  atonement  of  Christ 
isTntended  for  all  men  alike  and  indiscriminately The  rea- 

son why  the  atonement  does  not  save  all  men  alike  and  indiscrimi- 
nately lies  in  the  fact  that  the  will  of  the  finally  lost  sinner  defeats 
the]divine  intention.  There  is  no  such  degree  of  grace  as  is  irresisti- 
ble to  the  sinful  will The  Dort  Synod  held  that  the  Holy 

Spirit  possesses  a power  that  is  irresistible,  in  the  sense  that  it  can 
subdue  the  obstinacy  of  any  human  will,  however  opposed  to 

God There  is  therefore  no  defeat  of  the  divine  intention, 

and  the  atonement  saves  all  for  whom  it  was  intended.  3.  The 
Arminians  held  that  grace  is  necessary  in  order  to  salvation,  but 
that  regenerating  grace  may  be  both  resisted  and  lost.  The  Dort 
Synod  ....  held  that  regenerating,  as  distinct  from  common, 
grace  is  able  to  subdue  all  opposition  of  the  sinful  will,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  resisted,  in  the  sense  of  being  defeated  or  overcome, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  lost.”  To  our  mind  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Cumberland  Church  reconstructed  the  Confession  upon  distinctly 
Arminian  lines,  and  their  Committee,  not  unnaturally,  promptly 
sought  and  enjoyed  the  hearty  sympathy  and  congratulations  of 
their  Arminian  brethren  in  Scotland,  as  we  have  narrated  above. 
Under  these  circumstances  students  of  tjtie  history  of  the  Cumber- 
land Church  felt  some  degree  of  surprise  when  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Cooperation  and  Union  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fra- 
ternity and  Union  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  put  their 
signatures  to  the  following  announcement : “ While  slight  doctrinal 
and  other  differences  were  thought  to  exist  by  some  members  of 
the  Committees,  a thoughtful  and  prayerful  consideration  of  these 
supposed  barriers  has  so  far  either  removed  these  obstacles,  or  so 
nearly  shown  them  not  actually  to  exist,  that  we  entertain  the 
confident  hope  that  within  a very  few  years  reunion  may  be  accom- 
plished in  a manner  wholly  creditable  to  both  Churches  and  honor- 
ing to  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.” 

We  compare  with  this  statement  the  warning  uttered  by  Dr. 
McDonold,  the  historian  of  the  Cumberland  Church,  to  the  effect 
that  there  are  two  false  ideas  which  ought  never  to  deceive  his 
people,  nor  his  Presbyterian  brethren : one  is  the  hope  on  the  part 
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of  the  latter  that  his  people  will  sometime  adopt  the  "Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  unchanged;  the  other  is  the  belief  among  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians  that  Presbyterians  are  ready  to  adopt  their 
doctrinal  platform. 

Are  we  to  understand  that  the  Cumberland  brethren  have,  never- 

• ' 

theless,  now  reached  the  conclusion,  by  a study  of  the  Declaratory 
Statement  and  the  two  new  chapters  and  the  revised  sections  of 
the'  Confession,  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  come  over  to 
their  doctrinal  platform?  Would  not  that  mean  that,  in  respect 
to  the  three  principal  points  at  issue  between  Arminians  and  Cal- 
vinists, we  have  come  over  to  the  Arminian  position? 

If  this  is  the  case,  we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  the  Presby- 
teries which  voted  for  the  revision  of  our  Standards  realized  that 
they  “were  so  materially  modifying  the  system  of  doctrine  which 
has  for  centuries  been  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  and  the 
eminent  glory  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  both  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States.” 

Edward  B.  Hodge. 


Note. — The  above  was  written  without  any  knowledge  of  the  “ Plan  of  Re- 
union,” the  “ Concurrent  Declarations,”  and  the  “Recommendations”  which 
are  to  be  presented  to  the  two  Assemblies  next  May.  These  papers,  now  given 
to  the  public,  make  the  careful  study  of  the  whole  subject  a matter  of  immedi- 
ate and  pressing  duty.  Possibly  the  story  of  the  Cumberland  Church  outlined 
in  these  pages  may  be  helpful  to  those  who  seek  conscientiously  to  discharge 
this  duty.  E.  B H. 


VI. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  NOTE. 

THE  PROPOSED  UNION  WITH  THE  CUMBERLAND 
PRESBYTERIANS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  meeting  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  May,  1903,  received 
from  a number  of  its  Presbyteries  overtures  “relating  to  closer  coopera- 
tion or  union  with  sister  denominations.”  In  response  to  these  over- 
tures it  appointed  a Committee  “to  consider  the  whole  subject  of 
cooperation,  confederation  and  consolidation  with  other  Churches.” 
This  Committee  was  instructed  “to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
any  Churches  of  the  Reformed  family  with  whom,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee,  such  correspondence  would  be  likely  to  promote  closer 
relations”;  and  “to  report  to  the  next  Assembly  such  plans  and  meas- 
ures as  seem  to  them  wise,  proper  and  profitable  for  the  advancement 
of  fraternal  relations,  for  the  increase  of  harmonious  work,  and,  if  God 
shall  open  the  way,  and  incline  the  hearts  of  the  Churches  thereto,  for 
the  reunion  of  those  who  hold  the  same  faith  and  order  in  the  service 
of  Christ.”  No  doubt  the  Committee,  under  the  guidance  of  its  able 
and  energetic  Chairman,  has  been  diligently  prosecuting  throughout 
the  year  the  somewhat  extensive  task  committed  to  it.  It  is  to  be 
sincerely  hoped  that  it  will  be  able  to  report  to  the  approaching 
Assembly  much  progress  in  the  great  work  of  drawing  more  closely 
together  in  the  service  of  Christ  those  who  hold  the  same  faith  and 
order.  Meanwhile,  however,  we  are  incompletely  informed  of  lliese 
labors. 

What  absorbs  our  attention  at  the  moment  is  the  result  of  the 
conference  of  the  Committee  with  a similar  Committee  appointed  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  meeting 
at  Nashville.  This  Committee  “ on  Presbyterian  fraternity  and  union,” 
was  appointed,  it  seems,  on  the  same  day  (May  27)  on  which  our  own 
Committee  was  appointed.  A notification  of  its  appointment  was 
sent  at  once  to  our  Assembly,  and  an  appropriate  reply  to  this  notifi- 
cation was  returned,  implying  that  consideration  of  the  general  subject 
of  “Presbyterian  fraternity  and  union”  was  included  in  the  proposed 
work  of  our  Committee.*  During  the  year  these  two  Committees 

* Cf.  Minutes  of  Presbyterian  Church  for  1903,  pp.  90,  123,  169. 
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have  been  in  repeated  conference,  but  the  details  of  the  conferences 
held  between  them  have  not  yet  been  fully  made  known  to  the  public. 
The  ultimate  results  reached,  however,  as  drawn  up  at  a joint  meeting 
of  the  Committees  at  St.  Louis  during  a part  of  the  week  closing  on 
February  20,  have  been  published.  These  results  include  a “Plan  of 
Reunion,”  certain  “Concurrent  Declarations,”  and  some  “Recommend- 
ations.” These  the  two  Committees  have  agreed  to  present  concurrently 
to  the  two  Assemblies  at  their  approaching  meetings;  and  on  the 
adoption  of  them  by  the  two  Churches  union  between  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  will  be  consummated. 

As  these  documents  have  been  quite  generally  printed  in  the  news- 
papers, it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  reprint  them  here  in  their 
entirety.  The  most  important  thing  to  observe  about  them  is  that  the 
actual  basis  of  union  proposed  is  very  brief,  clear  and  simple.  It  is 
embodied  in  the  following  statement  which  forms  the  heart  of  the 
“ Plan  of  Union :” 

“ The  union  shall  be  effected  on  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Confession  of  Faith 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  revised  in  1903, 
and  of  its  other  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  Standards ; and  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  shall  be  acknowledged  as  the  inspired  Word  of  God, 
the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.” 

This  constitutes  the  entire  “basis  of  union,”  into  which  nothing 
else  enters:  and  it  is  declared  that  when  this  basis  of  union  has  been 
adopted  by  the  two  Churches  in  a constitutional  way,  “then  the 
same  shall  be  of  binding  force,  and  both  Assemblies  shall  take  action 
accordingly.” 

As,  however,  there  are  matters  which  require  adjustment  on  the  ac- 
complishment of  union,  and  concerning  which  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  there  shall  be  a previous  good  understanding,  the  Committees 
propose  that  the  two  Assemblies  adopt  a series  of  eight  “Concurrent 
Declarations,”  providing  for  such  adjustments.  These  adjustments  do 
not  enter  into  the  qua  of  the  union : but  each  of  them  may  fairly  be 
considered  a sine  qua  non.  They  are  in  general  mere  matters  of  course, 
and  call  for  no  special  remark.  But  certain  ambiguities  in  them  raise 
questions  and  will  require  explanations.  We  are  moved  to  inquire, 
for  example,  into  the  intention  and  effect  of  the  two  provisos  attached 
to  the  section  dealing  with  institutions  of  learning.  Are  the  Cumber- 
land institutions  to  have  liberty  to  withdraw  from  the  direct  control  of 
the  courts  of  the  united  Church,  while  the  Presbyterian  institutions 
are  not  to  enjoy  this  liberty?  For  the  present  we  leave  such  questions, 
however,  to  one  side,  with  the  simple  remark  that  if  the  “Concurrent 
Declarations”  are  to  serve  their  purposed  end  of  bringing  about  a good 
understanding  as  a preparation  for  the  union,  there  will  be  need  of 
some  elucidation  of  their  meaning  in  more  matters  than  one. 

Under  the  head  of  “Recommendations”  an  additional  sine  qua  non 
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seems  to  be  added  to  those  included  in  the  “Concurrent  Declara- 
tions.” For  though  the  matter  here  alluded  to  is  put  forward 
merely  as  a “recommendation,”  it  is  subsequently  included  in  the 
enumeration  of  those  things  which  “shall  have  been  adopted  in  their 
entirety”  before  “this  entire  plan  of  union  shall  be  operative.”  It 
is  not  clear  what  force  the  adjective  “entire”  here  has.  But  it 
is  clear  that  this  “recommendation”  involves  a matter  of  some  import- 
ance, which  demands  careful  and  prudent  handling.  Its  object  is  to 
provide  in  the  united  Church  for  what  have  been  called  “race  Presby- 
teries.” Its  terms  are  not  mandatory  but  permissive:  though  the 
query  may  possibly  arise  whether  the  permission  is  intended  to  be 
given  to  the  stronger  or  to  the  weaker  “race.” 

A prominent  feature  of  the  secondary  documents  remains  to  be 
mentioned.  There  is  incorporated  into  the  “ Concurrent  Declarations ” 
a comparatively  long  section  in  which  certain  statements  are  made 
relative  to  the  faith  of  the  contracting  Churches.  As  this  section  may 
be  supposed  to  have  some  explanatory  value,  and  it  is  not  always 
either  very  lucidly  or  happily  expressed,  so  that  it  may  be  difficult  to 
abstract  it  accurately,  we  give  it  here  in  full. 

“In  adopting  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  revised  in  1903.  as  a Basis  of  Union,  it  is  mutually  recog- 
nized that  such  agreement  now  exists  between  the  systems  of  doctrine  contained  in 
the  Confessions  of  Faith  of  the  two  Churches  as  to  warrant  this  union — a union 
honoring  alike  to  both.  Mutual  acknowledgment  also  is  made  of  the  teaching 
and  defense  of  essential  evangelical  doctrine  held  in  common  by  these  Churches, 
and  of  the  divine  favor  and  blessing  that  have  made  this  common  faith 
and  service  effectual.  It  is  also  recognized  that  liberty  of  belief  exists  by  virtue 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Declaratory  Statement,  which  is  part  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  which 
states  that  ‘the  ordination  vow  of  ministers,  ruling  elders  and  deacons,  as  set 
forth  in  the  From  of  Government,  requires  the  reception  and  adoption  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  only  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.’  This  liberty  is  specifically  secured  by  the  Declaratory  State- 
ment, as  to  Chapter  III  and  Chapter  X,  section  3,  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  It 
is  recognized  also  that  the  doctrinal  deliverance  contained  in  the  Brief  Statement 
of  the  Reformed  Faith  , adopted  in  1902,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  ‘for  a better  understanding  of 
our  doctrinal  beliefs,’  reveals  a doctrinal  agreement  favorable  to  reunion.” 

These  statements  do  not  in  any  way  condition  the  basis  of  union, 
which  is  and  remains  solely  (to  speak  briefly)  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesi- 
astical Standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  Their  function  seems  to  be  only  to  “ease  the  soul”  of  our 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  brethren  in  acceding  to  this  basis  of  union. 
Their  gist  appears  to  be  that  the  Committee  representing  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church  finds  a sufficient  doctrinal  agreement 
between  the  two  Churches  to  warrant  them  in  recommending  their 
Church  to  unite  with  ours,  and  sufficient  liberty  allowed  by  our  terms  of 
subscription  to  warrant  them  in  recommending  their  Church  to  unite 
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with  ours  on  the  basis  of  our  Confession,  adopted  by  means  of  our 
formula.  It  is,  of  course,  very  gratifying  to  us  to  learn  that  this  is 
the  case ; and  we  shall  not  easily  or  soon  forget  the  generosity  of  the 
act.  But  we  cannot  profess  to  think  that  what  it  is  so  well  to  say  has 
been  in  this  section  well  said.  We  feel  no  necessity  laid  upon  us,  it  is 
true,  to  enter  into  a detailed  criticism  of  the  language  of  statements 
having  so  personal  a reference,  and  managing  on  the  whole,  perhaps, 
to  convey  their  sense.  But  one  or  two  points  require  explicit  men- 
tion' to  avoid  the  possibility  of  serious  misapprehensions.  We  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a bare  mention  of  them  at  this  point,  since  it  will 
be  necessary  to  advert  to  them  with  some  emphasis  later.  It  would  not 
be  true  to  say  that  the  systems  of  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confes- 
sions of  Faith  of  the  two  Churches  agree:  though  it  may  be  true 
that  systems  of  doctrine  not  seriously  out  of  agreement  with 
each  other  are  widely  believed  in  the  two  Churches.  It  would  not  be 
true  to  say  that  the  liberty  allowed  by  the  formula  by  which  we 
accept  the  Confession  is  at  all  increased  by  the  Declaratory  State- 
mant  : though  no  doubt  that  liberty  is  reasserted  in  the  Declaratory 
Statement.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  either  the  Declaratory 
Statement  or  the  whole  mass  of  the  revision  accomplished  in  1903  in 
any  way  or  to  any  degree  modifies  our  doctrinal  system : though  it 
may  possibly  be  true  that  some  elements  of  truth  not  always  recog- 
nized as  provided  for  in  our  doctrinal  system  are  emphasized  in  it.  It 
would  not  be  true  to  say  that  the  “Brief  Statement”  in  any  way  con- 
ditions the  obligation  resting  on  all  office-bearers  of  the  Church  to 
hold,  teach  and  defend  the  total  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  our  Stand- 
ards— among  which  the  “Brief  Statement”  has  no  place:  though  it 
may  possibly  be  true  that  it  reveals  the  doctrines  most  insisted  upon 
by  many  of  the  pastors  of  the  Church  in  their  ordinary  preaching. 

Such,  then,  are  the  terms  of  union  proposed  to  their  respective 
Assemblies  by  the  two  Committees.  What  are  we  to  think  of  them? 
It  would  be  as  idle  as  it  would  be  disingenuous  to  affect  to  dissemble 
our  natural  gratification  that  it  has  been  found  possible  to  propose 
that  the  union  shall  take  place  on  the  basis  of  our  own  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  Standards,  “pure  and  simple.”  From  our  point  of  view 
this,  of  course,  simplifies  matters  vastly.  But  it  would  be  as  disingenu- 
ous as  it  would  be  idle  to  affect  to  dissemble  the  fact  that  even  so  we 
have  misgivings — misgivings  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case 
and  fostered  by  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  proposed  terms  of  union 
themselves.  Utter  frankness  becomes  us  in  all  negotiations  of  this  kind  ; 
and  in  the  present  case  this  frankness  is  made  especially  incumbent  by 
the  generosity  of  our  Cumberland  brethren.  It  would  be  a poor  requital 
of  the  generosity  of  brethren  who  have  agreed  to  come  to  us  on  terms 
presumably  peculiarly  agreeable  to  us,  if  we  left  matters  unexplained 
which,  if  thoroughly  understood,  might  modify  their  action ; and  which, 
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therefore,  if  left  unexplained,  might  place  them  in  a position  of  per- 
manent distress.  The  last  of  the  proposed  “Concurrent  Declara- 
tions” calls  on  the  united  Churches  to  study  the  things  that  make 
for  peace,  and  in  order  to  that,  “to  guard  against  all  needless  and  offen- 
sive references  to  the  causes  which  have  divided  us,  and  to  avoid  the 
revival  of  past  issues.”  There  is  but  one  way  to  secure  obedience  to 
such  an  exhortation : as  there  is  but  one  way  to  justify  giving  such  an 
exhortation.  The  causes  that  have  divided  us  must  be  removed,  and 
the  issues  that  have  separated  us  must  be  made  really  past.  If  the 
causes  that  have  divided  us  remain  in  action  and  the  old  issues  still 
live,  it  is  vain  to  suppose  that  those  causes  will  not  continue  to  divide 
us  or  that  still  present  issues  can  possibly  be  treated  as  past.  If 
the  terms  of  union  proposed  imply  the  removal  of  the  causes 
that  have  hitherto  divided  us  and  the  antiquating  of  the  old  issues, 
they  should  be  accepted  by  all  with  acclamation.  If  they  do  not,  they 
can  produce  only  an  “entangling  alliance”  and  no  real  union:  they 
can  only  tempt  us  to  “build  a great  house  around  a divided  family.” 
Our  first  duty  in  the  premises  is,  clearly,  to  scrutinize  the  terms  of 
union  which  are  proposed,  with  a view  to  discovering  whether  they 
really  imply  the  removal  of  the  old  “bones  of  contention.” 

At  first  sight,  certainly,  the  terms  of  union  proposed  seem  to  promise 
exceedingly  well  for  the  removal  of  dividing  causes.  They  reduce  in 
brief  to  this  simple  and  prima  facie  effective  provision : that  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church  adopt  as  its  own  the  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  Standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  thus  put  itself  practically  upon  our  ground. 
Any  misgivings  we  may  feel  must  turn,  therefore,  on  doubt  as  to  the 
real  efficiency  of  a simple  adoption  by  our  Cumberland  brethren  of 
our  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  Standards  to  remove  the  causes  which 
have  hitherto  divided  the  Churches  and  to  antiquate  the  issues  that 
have  separated  them.  Studying  that  utmost  frankness  which  seems 
demanded  by  the  occasion,  we  shall  proceed  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  some  of  these  misgivings. 

It  is  not  obvious  to  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  simple  adoption  of  our 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  Standards  on  the  part  of  our  Cumberland 
brethren  will  remove  all  the  causes  that  have  hitherto  divided  the 
Churches  and  antiquate  all  the  issues  that  have  been  raised  between 
them,  because  it  is  not  clear  to  us  that  all  the  differences  which  have 
hitherto  divided  us — or  ought  still  to  divide  us — reduce  to  differences 
of  doctrine  and  polity. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  there  is  abroad  a zeal  for  the  external 
union  or,  as  it  is  now  fashionable  to  call  it,  “organic  union” 
of  Churches,  which  would  fain  make  light  of  all  obstacles  to  union 
except  perhaps  (at  the  most)  irreducible  antagonism  in  doc- 
trine and  polity.  But  we  cannot,  for  ourselves,  help  regarding  this 
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degree  of  zeal  as  excessive.  And  we  are  not  a little  strengthened  in 
this  opinion  by  the  observation  that,  if  we  arc  to  judge  on  the  princi- 
ple that  actions  speak  louder  than  words,  it  is  not  an  opinion  peculiar 
to  ourselves.  It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that  any  one  has  practically 
the  least  intention  of  surrendering  anything  he  holds  very  valuable  to 
promote  the  cause  of  external  Church  union.  Men  may  talk  senti- 
mentally (because  without  due  regard  to  the  application  of  their  words) 
of  the  sin  of  “rending  the  seamless  robe  of  Christ”  and  the  duty  of 
“healing  the  wounds  of  our  Lord’s  body”:  but  they  commonly  have 
reference  in  this  particularly  to  the  sin  and  duty  of  others.  There 
lies  hidden  away  somewhere  among  the  roots  of  action  a saving  leaven 
of  common  sense  which  comes  into  operation  when  the  union  proposed 
involves  a sacrifice  on  their  own  part  of  something  they  esteem  of  high 
worth.  In  prelatic  Churches,  to  be  sure,  there  may  be  some  logical 
justification  offered  for  the  subordination  of  other  interests  to  that  of 
“unity  if  indeed  those  Churches  really  believe  that  the  Church  is  fun- 
damentally an  external  body,  determined  by  external  marks,  and  organ- 
ized under  external  forms,  outside  of  which  there  is  no  Church  of 
God.  But  surely  those  who  know  that  God’s  Church  consists  funda- 
mentally of  His  elect  children  and,  in  its  external  manifestation,  of  the 
congregatio  sanctorum,  should  be  able  to  remember  that  the  unity  for 
which  our  Lord  prayed  in  His  high-priestly  prayer  and  to  which  we 
are  exhorted  in  the  apostolic  epistles  is  no  artificial  unity  of  external 
organization,  but  is  rooted  in  saintliness  and  is  advanced  only  by  the 
advance  of  Christians  in  saintliness  with  all  that  saintliness  involves, 
in  respect  both  of  faith  and  life.  Least  of  all  should  they  be  able  to 
believe  that  any  true  unity  can  be  induced  by  neglecting  differences 
that  really  divide  and  stifling  tendencies  that  clog  harmonious  coopera- 
tion in  common  duties.  A story  is  told  of  a rustic  who,  wishing  a hive 
of  bees,  caught  every  bee  that  visited  his  flowers  and  shut  them  up 
together  in  a box,  merely  to  discover  only  too  quickly  the  difference 
between  an  aggregation  and  an  organism.  It  were  surely  better  to 
have  two  hives — or  fifty — and  honey : than  one  hive  and  no  honey. 

In  very  truth  separate  denominations  have  something  like  the  same 
right  of  existence  as  separate  congregations,  and  may  be  not  merely 
defended  but  advocated  on  very  much  the  same  classes  of  grounds. 
Even  mere  convenience  in  administration  may  properly  be  given  de- 
cisive weight  in  the  matter.  “Organic  union”  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  with  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Hungary,  or  even  with  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  or  even 
with  the  contiguous  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
would  have  its  difficulties  on  this  ground  alone.  And  surely  it  will  not 
be  contended  that  the  only  separation  between  Churches  which  will 
justify  their  remaining  distinct  organizations  is  a separation  in  mere 
space ; or  that  the  chief  difference  that  can  divide  Churches  is  difference 
in  the  civil  government  under  which  they  enjoy  property  rights  and 
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police  protection.  We  heartily  agree  that  differences  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  Gospel — the  very  Gospel  which  it  is  the  mission  of  the  Church  to 
proclaim — constitute  the  primary  ground  of  righteous  separation. 
Differences  here  can  never  be  minimized  without  treason  to  the  very 
life  of  that  Church  of  God  (which,  we  are  told,  is  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth)  that  we  profess  to  be  serving  in  seeking  its  unification. 
And  next  to  doctrinal  differences,  no  doubt,  differences  in  polity,  or  the 
organization  of  the  Church  for  the  preservation  of  its  life  and  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions,  should  take  rank.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  are  not  many  other  differences  which  will  not  merely  excuse 
but  justify,  and  not  merely  justify  but  demand,  the  separate  existence 
of  denominations  with  an  insistence  proportionate  in  each  instance  to 
the  value  of  the  interests  at  stake.  No  congregation,  for  example — to 
revert  to  a suggestive  illustration  already  hinted — would  be  justified  in 
concluding  a union  with  a neighboring  congregation,  though  of  the  same 
faith  and  polity — no  matter  what  additional  eclat  or  worldly  advantage 
came  to  it  thereby — if  thereby  any  special  work  it  seemed  called  to 
accomplish  in  the  field  of  the  Lord  were  closed  to  it,  or  even  rendered 
more  difficult  successfully  to  prosecute.  Similarly  it  were  surely  a 
grave  mistake,  to  use  no  stronger  word,  for  any  two  denominations 
to  enter  into  a union  which  threatened  to  handicap  either  of  them  in 
any  special  mission  which  seemed  to  be  committed  to  it  in  the  world. 
The  work  of  the  Lord  is  more  important  than  any  union  of  Churches. 

Are  there  no  differences  of  this  relatively  secondary— but  never- 
theless possibly  decisive — sort  between  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
such  as  demand  at  least  the  most  serious  consideration  when  a union  of 
the  two  bodies  comes  up  for  discussion?  Differences,  perhaps,  in  tra- 
ditions and  that  spirit  which  grows  out  of  traditions;  differences  of 
training  and  that  adaptation  that  grows  out  of  training;  differences 
in  modes  of  work  and  the  habits  that  grow  out  of  long-settled  modes  of 
work;  differences  in  theories  of  conduct  and  those  principles  of  action 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  that  face  the  Churches  of  our  day  and  land 
which  are  the  outgrowth  of  these  theories:  differences,  in  fine,  of  mani- 
fest mission,  opportunities  and  facilities  for  special  kinds  of  work,  of 
providential  equipment  and  call  to  particular  tasks?  That  no  such 
differences  exist  between  Churches  of  such  diverse  origins  and  histories 
is  unlikely : that  none  of  those  that  exist  are  of  sufficient  significance  to 
engage  attention  when  a union  between  the  Churches  falls  under 
discussion  is  incredible : that  some  of  them  are  of  the  highest  import- 
ance is  notorious.  One  or  two  such  differences  receive  some  mention, 
more  or  less  full,  in  the  subsidiary  conditions  of  union,  adverted  to  in 
the  “Concurrent  Declarations”  and  “Recommendations.”  Whether 
they  are  dealt  with  there  with  wisdom  and  determined  satisfactorily 
will  no  doubt  become  a matter  of  discussion  in  the  debates  of  the 
coming  year.  Others  lie  in  the  background,  out  of  which  they  must 
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surely  sooner  or  later  emerge.  We  have  no  intention  of  entering  upon 
a discussion  of  them  here.  Enough  if  this  bare  general  reference 
explains  and  perhaps  so  far  justifies  the  misgivings  we  have  expressed 
as  to  whether  a simple  adoption  of  common  Standards,  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical,  provides  a sufficient  basis  of  union  between  the  two 
Churches.  If  any  of  these  differences  affect  seriously  our  furnishing 
for  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord  or  our  well-considered  modes  of  prose- 
cuting that  work,  they  become  obstacles  to  union  of  very  considerable 
gravity.  It  is  better  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  should  be  done  than 
that  the  Churches  should  unite;  and  we  surely  ought  to  stop  at  the 
threshold  of  a proposition  looking  to  union  to  consider  very  carefully 
whether  the  union  proposed  will  really  advance  the  work  of  the  Lord 
which  the  two  denominations  are  set  separately  to  do. 

But  in  the  frank  statement  of  our  misgivings  we  must  go  a step 
further.  We  have  deep  misgivings  whether  a simple  adoption  of  our 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  Standards  by  our  Cumberland  brethren 
affords  adequate  assurance  of  that  unity  of  faith  between  them  and  us 
which  is  the  indispensable  prerequisite  of  union. 

It  is  distressingly  easy  for  signatories  of  differing  traditions  to 
attach  differing  interpretations  to  documents  they  sign  in  common. 
It  has  accordingly  not  been  the  custom  of  our  Church  to  act 
on  the  assumption  that  its  internal  unity  and  peace  would  be 
sufficiently  assured  by  willingness  on  the  part  of  those  whom  it 
would  fain  receive  into  its  ministry  to  signify  their  acceptance 
of  its  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  Standards.  Ordinary  prudence 
and  all  experience  alike  have  taught  it  that  the  same  documents 
may  be  very  variously  interpreted  by  different  persons,  who  look 
at  them  from  different  angles  and  out  of  the  mists  of  different  kinds 
and  degrees  of  education ; and  that  it  is  therefore  not  safe  to  commit  the 
great  interests  put.  under  its  charge  to  the  chances  of  such  misunder- 
standings as  must  necessarily  arise  under  a system  of  simple  subscrip- 
tion. It  has  therefore  felt  in  duty  bound  to  take  adequate  measures 
to  make  sure  that  those  who  signify  their  acceptance  of  its  Standards 
attach  the  same  sense  to  those  Standards,  and  attach  the  same  meaning 
to  the  formula  by  which  they  are  adopted  and  to  the  act  of  adopting 
them,  which  itself  does.  It  has  accordingly  jealously’ retained  the 
final  decision  upon  the  acceptability  of  every  act  of  subscription  in 
the  hands  of  its  own  courts,  upon  which  it  has  laid  the  duty  of  ascer- 
taining, by  means  of  examination  or  some  other  competent  mode  of 
inquiry,  both  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  possessed  by  applicants  to 
its  ministry  and  the  interpretation  they  put  on  the  Standards  they 
propose  to  adopt.  Even  when  one  of  its  own  ministers  is  merely  trans- 
ferred from  one  of  its  Presbyteries  to  another,  the  right  of  the  receiving 
court  to  inquire  anew  into  his  knowledge  and  “soundness,”  as  it  has 
come  to  be  popularly  spoken  of,  has  been  steadily  maintained  and  re- 
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peatedly  exercised.  And  when  the  applicant  has  come  from  another 
denomination,  and  especially  from  a distant  land,  this  right  has  been 
transformed  into  a duty.  Only  so,  the  Church  has  always  thought, 
and  found,  can  it  safeguard  its  own  unity  and  secure  its  own 
internal  peace — preserve  itself  from  steadily  building  up  merely  “a 
great  house  over  a divided  family.” 

Such  being  the  settled  practice  of  the  Church,  founded  in  wise 
considerations  of  duty  and  supported  in  its  prudence  by  long 
experience,  can  we  be  blamed  for  feeling  the  deepest  misgiving 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  face  a proposition  to  admit  into 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  a body  of  nearly  two  thousand  ministers 
at  once — and  they,  formed  under  widely  different  traditions  from  our 
own — without  any  of  the  safeguards  which  have  been  considered 
requisite  in  the  incorporation  of  single  ministers?  Surely  such  a propo- 
sition, as  the  French  say,  donne  furieusement  a penser.  On  a prima  facie 
view  it  looks  like  a revolutionary  proceeding,  amounting  to  little  less 
than  a stultification  of  our  entire  history  and  our  whole  system.  If  such 
a proceeding  is  safe  in  the  present  case,  one  would  think  it  would  be  a 
fortiori  safe  in  the  incorporation  of  single  ministers : if  it  is  felt  to  be  un- 
safe in  their  cases,  is  it  not  a fortiori  unsafe  in  this  much  greater  instance  ? 
The  question  that  is  brought  to  issue  here  is  nothing  other  than  whether 
the  internal  unity  and  peace  of  a Church  is  sufficiently  secured  by  a 
bare,  formal  acceptance  by  all  its  ministers  of  common  Standards: 
or  whether  it  is  not  requisite  to  take  adequate  measures  to  assure  a 
common  understanding  of  the  Standards  accepted.  It  is  no  reflection 
upon  our  Cumberland  brethren  to  suppose  them  possibly  liable  to  the 
same  misapprehensions  to  which  other  men  are  found  to  be  certainly 
liable;  and  to  ask  of  them  some  such  assurances  as  are  uniformly  asked 
from  others.  And  surely  they  are  as  much  interested  as  we  are  in  mak- 
ing it  clear  that  the  common  Standards,  under  the  protection  of  which 
we  alike  propose  to  live  in  case  the  contemplated  union  is  consummated, 
are  understood  alike  by  us  all.  Otherwise  we  shall  be  just  as  dis- 
united under  them  as  we  were  before  we  go  through  the — in  that 
case  meaningless — form  of  establishing  them  as  the  bond  of  our  union 
and  the  pledge  of  our  peace. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  the  minds  of  some  readers  may  revert  at 
this  point  to  the  terms  on  which  the  Old  and  New  School  branches 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  came  together,  under  the  impression  that 
there  was  created  by  that  transcation  a precedent  for  union  between 
Churches  on  the  basis  of  bare  adoption  of  common  Standards,  “pure 
and  simple.”  A moment’s  thought  will  convince  us,  however,  that 
no  analogy  can  lie  between  that  case  and  the  one  which  is  at  present 
engaging  our  attention.  The  Old  and  New  School  Churches  were  ad- 
herents of  common  Standards.  Every  office-bearer  in  both  Churches 
alike  had  received  his  commission  as  an  office-bearer  only  upon  adop- 
tion of  those  common  Standards  under  the  same  safeguards  of  exami- 
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nation  and  approval  by  Church  courts  organized  under  the  same  sanc- 
tions and  operating  under  the  same  fimdamental  laws.  Each  instance 
of  adoption  of  the  Standards  was  in  both  Churches  alike  a tested  and 
approved  subscription,  in  the  reception  of  which  safeguards  to  preserve 
internal  unity  and  peace  had  been  observed.  The  union  of  the  two 
Churches  on  the  basis  of  their  common  Standards,  “pure  and  simple,” 
involved  in  these  circumstances  little  more  than  a recognition  on  the 
part  of  each  of  the  honesty  and  due  care  of  the  sister  Church  in  carrying 
out  provisions  common  to  both.  There  was  no  question  in  the  con- 
summation of  this  union  of  the  “adoption”  of  common  Standards: 
it  was  a union  between  two  Churches  already  organized  under  the 
same  Standards.  And  though  some  question  did  arise  as  to  the 
common  understanding  by  the  two  Churches  of  these  common  Stand- 
ards and  the  meaning  attached  by  each  of  them  to  the  act  of  subscrip- 
tion, the  materials  for  arriving  at  a good  understanding  on  these 
matters  became  rapidly  too  abundant  for  them  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
consummating  a union  on  the  basis  of  the  Standards  common  to  both. 
In  all  these  particulars  the  proposed  union  with  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  presents  conditions  diametrically  opposite.  It 
is  in  the  fact,  indeed,  thus  thrown  into  prominence,  that  our  strongest 
misgivings  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  a simple  adoption  of  our  Standards 
on  their  part  as  a basis  of  union  are  rooted.  All  the  antecedents  of  our 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  brethren,  so  far  from  going  to  assure  us  that 
in  adopting  our  Standards  they  put  the  same  sense  upon  them  and  on 
the  act  of  adopting  them  which  we  do,  combine  rather  to  raise  the  grav- 
est doubts  in  our  mind  whether  it  is  not  necessarily  only  upon  some 
serious  misapprehension  of  the  sense  of  the  Standards  and  the  meaning 
of  the  act  of  adopting  them  that  they  can  bring  themselves  to  adopt 
them  at  all. 

For  the  fact  above  all  other  facts  deserving  our  most  careful  attention 
is  that  our  Cumberland  Presbyterian  brethren  do  not  come  to  us  out 
of  the  sky,  as  it  were,  with  no  past  behind  them,  with  no  present 
accompanying  them — with  only  a future  lying  before  them  and  us. 
They  come  to  us  with  a history  behind  them,  an  eminently  consistent 
history,  through  which — by  means  of  which — they  have  become  what 
they  are;  and  it  is  difficult  to  think — it  is  difficult  to  believe  they 
wish  us  to  think — that  in  coming  to  us  they  mean  to  repudiate 
this  history.  And  they  come  to  us  with  a Creed  in  their  hands 
and,  to  all  appearances,  up  to  the  moment  of  their  coming  to 
us,  with  this  Creed  in  their  hearts:  and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
think — or  to  believe  that  they  wish  us  to  think— that  in  com- 
ing to  us  they  mean  to  disavow  this  Creed.  We  cannot  profess  to  be 
unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  history,  or  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
character  of  this  Creed;  and  we  certainly  cannot  reproach  our  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  brethren  throughout  the  whole  past,  at  least, 
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with  seeking  to  hide  from  us  either  the  one  or  the  other.  But  the 
facts  cannot  possibly  be  blinked  that  the  whole  history  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church  from  its  foundation  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment has  been  a protest — sometimes  a violent  and  unmeasured  protest, 
at  all  times  a steady  and  unbending  protest — against  our  historical 
position  as  a Calvinistic  Church : that  the  entire  Creed  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church  is  a protest — a clear,  sharp  and  uncom- 
promising protest — against  the  system  of  doctrine  embodied  in  our 
Calvinistic  Confession  of  Faith.  How,  then,  is  it  possible  to  hear  that 
our  Cumberland  brethren  are  prepared  to  unite  with  us  on  the  basis 
of  our  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  Standards,  “pure  and  simple,” 
without  being  filled  with  misgivings  as  to  the  meaning  which  they 
may  be  attaching  to  this  act?  It  is  very  certain  that  the  adoption 
of  our  Standards,  “pure  and  simple,”  means  the  repudiation 
of  that  whole  element  of  their  history  which  has  been  a continuous 
protest  against  Calvinism  in  doctrine  and  life;  means  a distinct 
disavowal  of  their  hitherto  professed  doctrinal  system  as  embodied 
in  the  Confession  of  Faith  at  present  in  use  among  them.  But  the 
doubt  rises  persistently  in  our  minds,  and  will  not  be  stilled,  whether 
they  fully  apprehend  this  in  proposing  to  adopt  our  Standards; 
whether  they  may  not  be  acting  under  some  fatal  misapprehension  of 
the  meaning  of  their  act.  If  this  be  in  any  degree  true,  it  supplies, 
on  the  one  hand,  an  astonishingly  clear  and  forceful  illustration  of 
the  danger  of  committing  important  interests  to  the  bare  adoption  of 
articles  of  faith  without  the  exercise  of  due  care  to  secure  that  they 
be  apprehended  and  adopted  in  the  same  sense;  and  it  imposes,  on  the 
other  hand,  a duty  on  us,  greater  than  which  we  have  no  duty  in  the 
premises — the  duty  of  undeceiving  our  Cumberland  brethren  in  a 
matter  of  so  great  importance  both  to  them  and  to  us. 

This  duty  is  rendered  especially  imperative  by  the  occurrence  of 
a somewhat  obscure  clause  in  the  first  of  the  “Concurrent  Declara- 
tions” proposed  to  the  Churches  by  the  Committees.  In  this  clause 
the  Churches  are  asked  to  declare  that  “it  is  mutually  recognized  that 
such  agreement  now  exists  between  the  systems  of  doctrine  contained 
in  the  Confessions  of  Faith  of  the  two  Churches  as  to  warrant  this 
union.”  Precisely  what  is  declared  by  this  clause  to  be  recognized  it  is 
no  doubt  somewhat  difficult  to  determine.  What,  for  instance,  is  the 
reference  of  the  word  “now”?  Is  it  to  the  future,  so  that  what  is 
declared  is  that  a sufficient  measure  of  harmony  already  exists  to  war- 
rant union,  and  therefore  no  further  waiting  and  no  further  efforts  to 
induce  harmony  are  necessary?  Or  is  its  reference  to  the  past,  so  that 
the  meaning  is  that  by  some  recent  change — say,  for  example,  the  revi- 
sion of  our  Confession  in  1903— a sufficient  measure  of  harmony  to  war- 
rant union  has  been  at  length  induced?  And  how  shall  we  determine 
what  the  measure  of  harmony  is  that  is  recognized  by  the  Committees 
and  is  to  be  recognized  by  the  Churches  as  necessary  before  union  is 
20 
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warranted?  Certainly  not  mere  community  in  teaching  and  defending 
“essential  evangelical  doctrine,”  we  are  glad  to  observe.  For  that  the 
two  Churches  are  united  in  common  devotion  to  essential  “ evangelical 
doctrine”  is  made  in  the  next  clause  the  subject  of  additional  recogni- 
tion : “mutual  acknowledgment  also  is  made.”  We  say  we  arc  glad  to 
observe  this,  because  if  what  the  Churches  were  asked  to  recognize  were 
that  community  in  “essential  evangelical  doctrine”  constitutes  suffi- 
cient agreement  to  warrant  union,  it  would  be  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able recommendation  ever  made  to  a Church  by  a joint  Committee. 
For  in  that  case  the  recommendation  would  amount  to  nothing  less  than 
this:  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America 
should  by  a mere  declaration  of  the  Assembly  vacate  its  entire  doctrinal 
position,  entrenched  as  that  doctrinal  position  nevertheless  is  in  doc- 
trinal Standards  unalterable  save  by  a long  and  complicated  consti- 
tutional process;  and  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  these  Standards 
are  being  “adopted”  as  the  bond  of  union  between  twTo  contracting 
Churches. 

It  is  so  clearly  idtra  vires  for  the  Assembly  to  declare  in  such  a 
deliverance  that  the  Standards  are  to  be  taken  in  this  reduced  sense, 
and  such  a declaration  would  be  so  clearly  a brutum  fulmen,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Committees  intended  to 
imply  by  this  confused  and  confusing  clause  that  the  agreement  of  the 
two  Confessions  in  evangelicalism  is  sufficient  agreement  to  warrant 
union,  even  had  we  not  the  subsequent  clause  to  forbid  the  imposition 
of  this  sense  upon  it.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it  is  not 
clear  that  any  deeper  agreement  exists  between  the  two  Confessions, 
which  we  are  here  apparently  recommended  to  declare  to  agree  suffi- 
cientty  to  warrant  the  union  of  the  two  Churches  professing  their 
respective  faiths  by  their  mediation.  Possibly  there  has  been  a slip 
of  the  pen  in  the  framing  of  this  clause,  and  what  is  intended  to  be 
recognized  is  only' such  an  agreement  in  faith  between  the  two  Churches 
as  to  warrant  union,  rather  than  any  agreement  “between  the  systems 
of  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confessions  of  Faith  of  the  two  Churches.” 
Meanwhile  it  must  be  exceedingly  evident  that  as  a measure  to  produce 
a good  understanding  this  section  of  the  “ Concurrent  Declarations” 
is  foredoomed  to  the  saddest  failure ; and  that  it  is  exceedingly  liable 
to  interpretations  which  make  it  ask  the  Churches  to  propound  declara- 
tions that  are  directly  contraiy  to  the  facts.  It  would  be  directly 
contrary  to  the  fact  to  declare  that  an  agreement  between  the  systems 
of  doctrine  contained  in  the  two  Confessions  so  far  as  this,  viz.,  that 
both  teach  the  essential  doctrines  of  evangelical  religion,  is  sufficient 
agreement  to  warrant  union.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  by  the  mere  fact  of  maintaining  its  dis- 
tinctively Calvinistic  Standards  and  by  them  separating  itself  from 
other  evangelical  but  non-Calvinistic  bodies — Lutheran,  Wesleyan 
and  the  like — bears  constant  testimony  to  the  contrary:  and  has 
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entrenched  this  testimony  behind  elaborate  constitutional  safeguards, 
which  no  declarative  act  of  any  Assembly  can  destroy  or  weaken. 
And  it  would  be  equally  directly  contrary  to  the  fact  to  declare  that 
any  deeper  agreement  than  is  involved  in  the  common  teaching  of 
“essential  evangelical  doctrine”  “exists  between  the  systems  of 
doctrine  contained  in  the  Confessions  of  Faith  of  the  two  Churches.” 

The  possibility  of  imposing  such  intolerable  interpretations  upon 
this  unfortunate  clause,  quite  apart  from  any  question  whether  either 
is  its  intended  meaning — as  surely  neither  can  be — renders  it  impera- 
tive that  the  actual  relation  of  the  two  Confessions  to  one  another 
should  be  made  perfectly  plain. 

The  systems  of  doctrine  taught  in  these  two  Confessions  do 
not  stand  related  to  one  another  as  more  and  less  clear,  or 
more  and  less  full,  or  more  and  less  consistent,  or  more  and  less 
genial  expressions  of  the  same  system  ; but  as  precise  contra- 
dictories. The  one  is  a clear,  full,  consistent  and  genial  expres- 
sion of  the  Calvinistic  system.  The  other  is  an  equally  clear,  full, 
consistent  and  genial  expression  of  the  Arminian  system.  We  are 
not  unaware  that  our  Cumberland  brethren  do  not  affect  the  name  of 
Arminians,  and  desire  to  be  understood  rather  as  occupying,  or  at  least 
as  seeking  to  occupy,  an  intermediate  position  between  the  two  great 
systems.  Nor  are  we  unappreciative  of  the  fact  that  in  a few  items 
of  doctrine  they  separate  themselves  from  the  type  of  Arminianism 
ordinarily  taught  by  the  theologians  of  the  great  Methodist  bodies, 
whether  of  Britain  or  America,  whether  of  the  earlier  or  later  genera- 
tions of  Wesleyanism.  But  Wesleyanism  and  Arminianism  are  not 
absolutely  equipollent  terms;  and  despite  the  minor  differences  that 
may  exist  between  the  structures  raised  on  the  fundamental  Armin- 
ian principles  by  varied  types  of  Arminianism,  no  one  of  these  types 
can  cease  to  be  Arminian  so  long  as  its  organic  principles  are 
the  Arminian  fundamentals  of  human  autonomy  and  universal 
grace.  And  the  system  set  forth  in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Confession  is  as  pure  a development  of  the  principle  of  universal 
grace — “divine  influence”  it  is  called  here — as  that  developed  by  any 
other  typical  form  of  Arminianism — Dutch,  Jesuit  or  Wesleyan.  We 
designate  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  an  Arminian  document,  not  as  wishing  to  affix  a term  of 
reproach  upon  it,  but  merely  as  wishing  to  describe  it  intelligibly  by 
assigning  it  to  its  proper  class.  It  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  not  only 
a typical  Arminian  document,  but  one  of  the  most  consequent  and 
consistent  and,  we  may  add,  at  once  one  of  the  most  able  and  the 
most  attractive  of  its  class.  Evangelical  Arminianism  has,  in  fact, 
reached  as  pure  and  concinnated  an  expression  in  it  as  has  ever  been 
given  it  in  a confessional  document. 

It  could  not  indeed  fail  to  be  a purely  Arminian  document  if  it  were 
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at  all  fitly  to  represent  the  movement  out  of  which  it  grew.  For  this 
movement  had  as  its  governing  principle  precisely  protest  against  Cal- 
vinism in  its  formative  principles  as  enunciated  in  the  cardinal  doc- 
trines of  absolute  predestination  and  irresistible  grace.  The  “fathers" 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  represented  their  protest 
indeed  to  be  against  “fatalism.”  But  whatever  confusion  between 
“.predestination”  and  “fatalism,”  “fatalism”  and  “irresistible  grace,” 
may  have  troubled  the  minds  of  the  “fathers,”  it  speedily  became 
evident  on  the  emergence  of  the  Church  into  separate  organization 
that  what  was  assaulted  under  this  opprobrious  name  was  just  Cal- 
vinism. The  entire  literature  produced  by  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church  not  only  illustrates  this  fact,  but  demonstrates  it  to 
satiety.  Everywhere  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  it  is  just  predestina- 
tion—as  taught  by  Augustine,  as  taught  by  Calvin,  as  taught  by  the 
Reformed  divines  of  every  type  and  as  embodied  in  the  Reformed 
Creeds  of  every  class — that  comes  up  for  criticism  and  reprobation: 
and  everywhere  a doctrine  is  opposed  to  it  which  makes  the  determina- 
tion of  God  in  the  matter  of  the  salvation  of  the  individual  soul  wait 
on  the  prior  action  of  the  human  spirit.  But  we  need  not  go  for  proof 
beyond  the  credal  statements  of  the  Church  themselves.  What  the 
“ fathers  ” set  themselves  to  do  in  the  preparation  of  their  first  Confession 
(adopted  in  1814)  was  not  so  prudently  to  define  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination as  to  exclude  all  implications  of  real  fatalism,  but  just  to 
exscind  the  doctrine  of  predestination  altogether.  They  themselves 
speak  of  their  work  no  doubt  as  directed  to  “erasing  from  the  old  Con- 
fession the  idea  of  fatality”;  but  the  book  is  here  to  speak  for  itself, 
and  what  is  erased  is  every  faintest  allusion  to  predestination,  electing 
grace  and  effectual  calling.*  A long  explanatory  note  is  added,  to  be 
sure,  to  the  third  chapter,  in  which  it  is  essayed  to  mark  out  an  “inter- 
mediate position”  between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism ; but  in  which 
rather  the  direct  antithesis  to  Calvinism  of  the  whole  conception  oper- 
ated with  is  brought  clearly  out:  “In  a particular  and  saving  sense, 
none  can  be  properly  called  God’s  elect  till  they  be  justified  and  united 
to  Christ.”  With  this  blossoming  of  the  green  tree  the  fruitage  that 
has  been  borne  on  the  dry  is  not  surprising.  The  manner  in  which 
the  Confession  of  1814  was  framed — largely  by  a process  of  elimination 
of  the  predestinarian  assertions — left  the  positive  development  of  the 
implications  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  grace  incompletely  worked  out. 
The  Church  was  therefore  restless  until  an  entirely  new  Confession 
was  drawn  up  (adopted  in  1883),  in  which,  no  longer  satisfied  with  the 
mere  elimination — as  we  are  told  in  the  Preface — of  “the  doctrine  of 
universal  foreordination  and  its  legitimate  sequences,  unconditional 
election  and  reprobation,  limited  atonement,  and  divine  influence 

* The  principal  changes  made  by  it  in  the  Westminster  Confession  may  be 
conveniently  inspected  in  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  for  July,  1902, 
pp.  418  sq. 
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correspondingly  circumscribed,”  it  built  up  constructively  a complete 
system  on  the  Arminian  principle  of  universal  grace  as  its  principium. 
It  is  probably  the  most  elaborately  developed,  thoroughly  compacted 
and  completely  concinnated  Arminian  creed  in  existence:  everywhere 
set  foursquare  in  opposition  to  what  its  authors  call,  with  unnecessary 
opprobrium,  “hyper-Calvinism.”  As  a piece  of  constructive  evan- 
gelical Arminianism  it  is  worthy  of  much  praise,  and  its  difference 
from  its  predecessor  of  1814  turns  just  on  the  fact  that  the  earlier 
creed  was  merely  destructive,  while  this  successfully  takes  up  the 
constructive  role.* 

We  deem  the  matter  of  the  Arminian  character  of  this  Confession 
of  sufficient  importance  at  the  present  juncture  to  justify  entering 
upon  it  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

The  clash  of  the  Arminian  and  Calvinistic  principles  is  always  most 
sharply  manifested  in  what  is  called,  technically,  the  ordo  salutis, 
or  the  enumeration  of  the  steps  or  stages  in  which  salvation  is  made 
the  possession  of  the  sinner.  The  Calvinistic  scheme  requires  the 
following  order:  Regeneration,  Faith,  Justification,  Sanctification, 
etc. : and  all  Calvinistic  documents  so  give  it.  The  Arminian  scheme 
most  naturally  falls  into  the  following  order  : Sufficient  Grace, 
Faith,  Justification,  Regeneration,  Sanctification,  etc.  It  is,  now, 
this  Arminian  ordo  salutis  which  constitutes  the  core  of  the  Cum- 
berland Confession  (§§  38  sq.).  To  go  more  into  particulars,  the 
Cumberland  Confession  teaches  with  great  explicitness  that  the 
saving  work  begins  with  a universal  divine  influence  (§§  38  sq.), 
by  which  the  Holy  Spirit,  operating  thus  on  every  man  without 
exception  (§  38),  so  acts  upon  man  (§  39)  that  it  is  made  possible 
for  all  to  be  saved  (§  40),  but  not  certain  that  any  should  be 
saved  (§41).  It  is  expressly  denied  that  this  influence  is  irresistible, 
and  as  expressly  affirmed  that  it  is  rendered  effectual  only  by  the  sin- 
ner’s own  act  of  faith  (§41).  This  act  of  faith  becomes  thus  the  proper 
condition  (§§46  and  49)  on  which  all  subsequent  saving  acts  of  God 
depend.  Those  that  believe,  accordingly,  are  justified  (§§  48  sq.), 
and  then  regenerated  (§§51  sq.),  and  so  on  through  the  remaining 
stages.  We  need  not  stop  to  point  out  that  this  is  Arminianism  in 
its  purest  and  most  irreducible  expression,  and  is  the  precise  contra- 
diction of  the  entire  Reformed  system. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  indicate,  however,  how  the  necessary  corol- 
laries of  this  ordo  salutis — which  include  the  denial  of  all  the  elements 
of  the  Reformed  system — emerge  in  the  Cumberland  Confession.  The 
so-called  “five  points”  against  which  the  original  Remonstrants  pro- 
tested in  the  Reformed  system  concerned  the  doctrines  of  absolute 
predestination,  particular  redemption,  original  sin,  efficacious  grace  and 

* For  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Confession  of 
1883,  see  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  for  July,  1902,  pp.  424  sq. 
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perseverance.  (1)  The  hinge  of  the  Reformed  system,  and  the  central 
point  of  the  Arminian  assault  alike,  is  the  doctrine  of  efficacious  grace. 
And  we  have  already  seen  that  the  Cumberland  Confession  explicitly 
rejects  this  doctrine : it  denies  in  terms  that  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
saves  by  its  own  power — it  only  renders  it  possible  for  man  to  save 
himself  (§  40);  it  roundly  asserts  that  this  grace  is  “not  irresistible’' 
(§  41) ; and  as  roundly  declares  that  it  is  rendered  effectual  only  by  the 
improvement  of  it  by  the  sinner  (§  41).  This  is  not  only  a decided 
but  a polemic  rejection  of  the  Reformed  principle  at  its  centre.  (2) 
Now  this  rejection  of  efficacious  grace  not  only  leaves  no  place  for  but 
definitely  excludes  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  predestination.  Accord- 
ingly the  sections  on  the  Decrees  of  God  (§§  8 and  9)  carefully  confine 
predestination  to  God’s  own  acts,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  acts  of  other 
agents,  which  are  thus  left  “free ” ; and  the  other  doctrines  are  through- 
out the  Confession  carefully  adjusted  to  this  exclusion  of  all  “election.” 
For  example,  in  § 17  the  Covenant  of  Grace  is  given  its  distinctively 
Arminian  form  as  establishing  a new  gracious  probation  for  all  men: 
that  is,  the  parties  to  it  are  conceived  not  as  God  and  Christ,  nor  as 
God  and  Christ  as  the  Head  of  His  people,  nor  as  God  and  Christ’s 
people  in  Him ; but  as  God  and  all  men  indiscriminately,  who  are  offered 
now  a new  and  easier  probation  than  Adam  enjoyed.  Again  in  § 95  the 
invisible  Church  is  made  to  consist,  not  of  God’s  elect  (known  to  Him 
prior  to  any  foreseen  action  of  their  own),  but  only  of  those  who  have 
already  believed — that  is  to  say,  is  confused  with  the  visible  Church. 
(3)  Similarly  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  taught  in  its  complete  Ar- 
minian form,  that  is,  as  a theoretical  postulate,  set  aside  practically 
in  the  case  of  all  men  alike  by  a new  “gracious  probation”  under  the 
Covenant  of  Grace  (§  17),  that  is,  by  a manifestation  of  the  spirit  to 
every  man,  rendering  it  now  possible  for  them  to  be  saved  (§§  40,  41). 
This  is  the  precise  doctrine  of  Arminian  “gracious  ability,”  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Pelagian  “natural  ability.”  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  Cumberland  Confession,  in  taking  its  position  here 
with  the  evangelical  Arminians,  does  not  wholly  escape  a Pelagian- 
izing  tendency  in  its  doctrine  of  sin.  This  comes  out  more  promi- 
nently, however,  in  its  doctrine  of  the  original  state  of  man  (§  11; 
cp.  § 18),  which  it  studiously  speaks  of  as  a state  of  “uprightness”  and 
“innocence,”  to  the  neglect  of  the  positive  “righteousness  and  holi- 
ness” which  is  the  essence  of  the  Reformed  doctrine;  and  also  in  its 
equally  studious  exclusion  of  all  confession  of  a doctrine  of  “imputa- 
tion” of  sin.  (4)  The  Reformed  doctrine  of  “particular  redemption,” 
it  goes  without  saying,  is  directly  and  repeatedly  antagonized.  It 
is  the  fundamental  contention  of  this  Confession  that  in  all  that  God 
does  toward  saving  the  sinner — whether  in  the  gift  of  a Redeemer,  or 
in  the  gift  of  the  applying  Spirit — He  has  all  men  indifferently  in  mind 
(§§  27,  31,  33,  38,  40,  etc.).  The  exclusion  of  all  particularism  in  the 
process  of  salvation  might  indeed  be  said  to  be  the  chief  purpose  of 
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this  Confession.  (5)  Of  the  five  “points”  there  remains  only  that  of 
the  “Perseverance  of  the  Saints,”  and  this  the  Cumberland  Con- 
fession, with  utter  disregard  of  the  logic  of  its  own  system,  inconsist- 
ently preserves  (§  60).  Of  the  “five  points  of  Calvinism,”  so  called, 
therefore,  this  Confession  is  in  a polemic  attitude  toward  four  and 
retains  a single  one,  doubtless  through  historical,  since  it  cannot  be 
through  logical,  consistency.  It  wrould  be  easy  to  go  on  and  show 
that  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Confession  is  determined  by  its  Arminian 
standpoint,  and  that  it  is  through  and  through  an  Arminian  document 
with  a sharply  polemic  edge  turned  against  the  Reformed  system. 
Surely,  enough  has  been  already  said,  however,  to  exhibit  the  fact  that 
it  is  simply  the  contradictory  of  the  Reformed  system. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  no  harmony  can  be  instituted  between  the 
Cumberland  Confession  and  the  Westminster  Confession:  you  can- 
not harmonize  precise  contradictories.  It  is  impossible  to  hold  the 
one  Creed  in  one  hand  and  the  other  in  the  other,  except  on  the  expedi- 
ent of  not  letting  the  right  hand  know  wThat  the  left  hand  is  doing. 
To  profess  to  accept  both  is  saying  yes  and  no  in  the  same  breath. 
The  acceptance  of  one  is  ipso  facto  the  disavowal  of  the  other : standing 
side  by  side  they  do  not  modify  one  another,  but  obliterate  one  another 
in  their  entire  systematic  development.  How,  then,  can  we  hear 
those  who  have  hitherto  been  apparently  sincere  adherents  of  the  one, 
without  express  disavowal  of  it  proposing  to  “adopt”  the  other,  with- 
out experiencing  the  most  serious  misgivings  as  to  whether  the  meaning 
of  the  act  is  fully  appreciated? 

These  misgivings  are  certainly  not  allayed  by  the  appearance  in 
the  fabric  of  the  Committees’  recommendations  of  yet  further  clauses, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  which  we  cannot  help  fearing  either 
may  be  indications  of,  or  at  least  may  prove  in  the  future  causes  of, 
very  grave  misapprehension.  These  are  clauses  which  may  possibly  be 
read  as  implying  that  something  in  the  revision  of  its  Confession  of 
Faith  completed  in  1903,  may  operate  essentially  to  alter  either  the 
Confessional  doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America  or  at  least  the  relation  in  winch  that  Church  stands  to  its 
Confession.  Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  more  mistaken;  and  we 
should  be  ashamed  to  speak  of  so  gross  a misapprehension  as  possible, 
did  we  not  have  to  reckon,  when  dealing  with  popular  impressions, 
with  the  reckless  misrepresentations  of  the  public  press,  which  too 
often  seeks  to  create  a sensation  at  the  cost  of  all  regard  for  exactness 
of  statement;  and  did  there  not  occur,  as  wre  have  said,  certain  clauses 
in  the  recommendations  of  the  joint  Committees  which  may  seem 
to  some  to  give  color  to  such  misapprehensions.  In  these  circum- 
stances we  feel  bound  to  advert  formally  to  the  matter. 

In  the  proposed  formal  basis  of  union  itself  we  read:  “The  union 
shall  be  effected  on  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of 
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the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  revised 
in  1903”;  and  this  phrase  “as  revised  in  1903”  is  repeated  elsewhere, 
as  if  it  embodied  a qualification  of  importance.  Attention  has  already 
been  directed  to  the  odd  “now”  occurring  in  the  opening  sentence  of 
the  first  “Concurrent  Declaration”  as  liable  to  a similar  interpretation  : 
“It  is  mutually  recognized  that  such  agreement  now  exists  between 
the  systems  of  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confessions  of  Faith  of  the  two 
Churches  as  to  warrant  this  union.”  Further  on  in  the  same  Declara- 
tion specific  appeal  is  made  to  the  Declaratory  Statement  of  1903. 
apparently  as  if  in  some  way  it  secured  to  the  signatories  of  the  Con- 
fession greater  “liberty”  than  was  enjoyed  before.  Even  the  subse- 
quent allusion  to  the  “Brief  Statement  of  the  Reformed  Faith,” 
although  altogether  impertinent,  inasmuch  as  that  document  is 
no  part  of  our  Standards,  may  possibly  operate  to  strengthen  the 
impression  which  these  other  clauses  make,  that  the  revision 
of  1903  is  felt  to  have  in  some  way  essentially  changed  the 
doctrinal  basis  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  all  these  clauses  are  intended  only 
to  suggest  that  the  revision  of  1903  removes  some  misapprehen- 
sions as  to  the  teaching  of  the  Confession,  hitherto  cherished  by  our 
Cumberland  brethren,  and  to  that  extent  renders  it  more  accept- 
able to  them.  Let  us  hope  that  this  is  what  is  intended.  Mean- 
while it  is  difficult  to  avoid  fearing  that  more  significance  has  been 
attached  to  them  by  our  Cumberland  Presbyterian  brethren,  and  is 
in  danger  of  being  attached  to  them  in  the  future;  and  that  the 
repeated  reference  in  them  to  the  revision  of  1903  indicates  that  it  is 
vaguely  felt  by  our  brethren  that  that  revision  in  some  way  or  other 
so  modified  our  Confession  that  adherents  of  the  Cumberland  Con- 
fession can  now  with  a good  conscience  subscribe  our  Confession  also. 
If  there  is  any  danger  of  such  a misapprehension  existing  or  coming 
into  existence,  it  is  at  once  made  our  duty  to  say  with  all  emphasis 
that  the  revisions  and  enlargements  entered  into  the  Confession  in 
1903  in  no  way  affect  the  radical  disagreement  between  the  Confessions 
of  Faith  in  authority  in  the  two  Churches,  and  do  not  make  it  one 
whit  more  possible  to  hold  to  them  both  in  common.  With  these 
revisions  and  enlargements  as  without  them,  the  Confession  of  Faith  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  and  remains 
a soundly,  explicitly,  emphatically  Calvinistic  document;  under  the 
aegis  of  which  nothing  but  clear  and  consistent  Calvinism  can  legiti- 
mately find  refuge. 

It  certainly  would  be  strange  if  it  were  otherwise.  In  appointing  its 
Committee  to  formulate  amendments — whether  in  the  form  of  modi- 
fications of  the  text  or  of  Declaratory  Statement  or  of  additional 
statements — the  Assembly  strictly  instructed  it  to  propose  no  revisions 
which  should  in  any  way  “impair  the  integrity  of  the  system  of  doc- 
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trine  set  forth  in  our  Confession  and  taught  in  the  Holy  Scripture.”* 
Working  under  these  instructions,  nothing  was  more  emphasized  by 
the  Committee  itself  or  by  the  friends  of  the  proposals  made  by  it, 
throughout  all  the  debates  which  ended  in  the  adoption  of  these  pro- 
posals. than  just  that  they  “in  no  way  impaired  the  integrity  of  the 
system  of  doctrine  set  forth  in  our  Confession.”  It  surely  would  be  a 
sad  miscarriage  if,  nevertheless,  they  have  so  impaired  the  integrity  of 
that  system  as  to  make  way  in  the  revised  document  for  its  precise 
contradiction.  Even  the  most  cursory  examination  of  the  matter 
introduced  by  this  revision  will  suffice,  however,  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  such  a supposition.  We  have  not  the  happiness  to  count  ourselves 
among  the  admirers  of  the  revision  of  1903.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
contend  that  that  revision  in  any  way  modifies  the  system  of  doctrine 
taught  in  our  Confession,  or  in  any  degree  lowers  the  clearness  or 
emphasis  with  which  it  is  taught.  The  sections  introduced  by] it 
are,  in  our  judgment,  needless  excrescences  on  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  the  Confession  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  better  without  them. 
But  taking  their  place  in  the  fabric  of  the  Confession,  they  enter 
harmoniously  into  its  system  and  modify  that  system  in  no  single 
particular. 

It  is  quite  possible,  to  be  sure,  that  one  whose  ideas  as  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Confession  have  been  derived  not  from  that  docu- 
ment itself,  but  from  polemic  allusions  to  it  current  in  circles 
inimical  to  it  and  to  the  system  of  doctrine  which  it  teaches,  may 
not  recognize  in  the  clauses  of  the  Declaratory  Statement 
adopted  in  1903,  for  example,  elements  of  truth  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  think  of  as  provided  for  in  the  Confession 
or  as  capable  of  finding  a place  in  the  system  taught  in  it.  But  this 
would  be  his  fault,  not  the  fault  of  the  Confession  or  of  the  Calvinistic 
system  taught  by  it.  It  is  safe  to  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  one 
ever  held  the  doctrine  of  God’s  Eternal  Decree  as  taught  in  the  Con- 
fession, who  did  not  hold  it  in  harmony  with  the  love  of  God  for  all 
mankind  and  the  other  truths  set  forth  in  the  Declaratory  Statement. 
For  this  very  reason,  many  of  us  thought  that  it  was  entirely  unneces- 
sary to  make  a Declaratory  Statement  for  the  purpose  of  asserting 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  decree  taught  in  the  Confession  is  in  harmony 
with  these  precious  truths ; and  that  the  very  making  of  such  a Declara- 
tory Statement  would  be  liable  therefore  to  such  misapprehension  in 
imperfectly  informed  circles  as  may  possibly  be  exhibited  in  the  clauses 
now  under  discussion.  But  for  this  very  reason  again  the  making  of 
this  Statement  introduces  absolutely  nothing  new  and  in  no  way  alters 
or  modifies  or  affects  the  doctrine  of  God’s  Eternal  Decree,  which  is 
quite  truly,  and  quite  superfluously,  reasserted  in  the  Declaratory 
Act  to  be  in  harmony  with  these  precious  truths.  It  would  be  a delu- 
sion of  the  most  serious  character  to  fancy  that  because  this  harmony, 

* Minutes  for  1901,  p.  206;  for  1902,  p.  87. 
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universally,  not  admitted  but  asserted  and  demonstrated,  by  all  the 
adherents  of  the  Confession,  is  thus  thrown  into  emphasis  in  a Declara- 
tory Statement  for  the  sake  of  those  who,  being  without,  have  per- 
sistently misrepresented  the  facts,  the  Confession  may  now  be  legiti- 
mately adopted  as  their  own  Confession  by  men  who  passionately 
deny  the  truth  of  one  of  the  doctrines  the  harmony  of  which  is  here 
asserted ; and  that,  on  the  precise  ground  that  this  harmony  does  not 
exist  and  cannot  exist. 

What  is  true  of  the  Declaratory  Statement  is  true  of  the  other 
elements  of  the  revision  of  1903.  We  may  like  them  or  not  like 
them — wre  happen  to  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  do  not 
like  them.  We  may  think  they  improve  the  Confession  or  mar  it — 
we  happen  to  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  think  they  mar  it.  But 
no  man  can  justly  attribute  to  them  either  the  intention  or  the  effect 
of  de-Calvinizing  the  Confession  and  rendering  it  a document  which 
our  Arminian  brethren  may  legitimately  adopt. 

What  has  been  thus  said  of  the  possible  notion  that  the  “revision 
of  1903”  may  render  our  Confession  easier  of  adoption  by  adherents 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Confession  must  be  repeated  in  effect 
of  the  parallel  notion  that  the  Declaratory  Act  of  1903  in  any  way 
enlarges  the  dimensions  of  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  our  office-bearers 
under  their  ordination  vow.  Quite  possibly  the  purpose  with  which 
the  clauses  of  the  Declaratory  Act  which  recite  the  ordination  vow 
are  quoted  in  the  “Concurrent  Declarations”  is  not  to  suggest  that  the 
“liberty  of  belief”  enjoyed  by  the  officers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  enlarged  by  the  Act.  Possibly  what  is  intended  is  only  to  take  com- 
fort from  the  fact  that  this  “liberty  of  belief”  is  more  firmly  secured 
to  office-bearers  by  its  recitation  in  the  Declaratory  Act,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  thus  incorporated  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  itself,  and  not  left 
merely  to  the  provisions  of  the  Form  of  Government.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  is  the  case.  Meanwhile  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  Declaratory  Act  is  cited  here  gives  some  color  to  the  notion 
that  it  may  be  thought  to  enlarge  the  dimensions  of  the  liberty  enjoyed 
by  Presbyterian  office-bearers ; and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  may 
so  read  it.  In  the  face  of  this  possibility  it  becomes  incumbent  on  us 
to  see  that  such  a misapprehension  does  not  take  root. 

It  is  not  in  the  least  true  that  the  Declaratory  Act  enlarges  the 
dimensions  of  our  “liberty  of  belief.”  In  quoting  the  ordination 
vow  it  quotes  it  as  it  lies  on  the  face  of  the  Form  of  Govern- 
ment, and  it  does  not  in  the  least  modify  it  in  quoting  it.  It 
does  indeed  say  that  the  ordination  vow  demands  nothing  more 
than  it  demands,  but  that  was  certainly  true  before  it  said  it.  It 
leaves  the  ordination  vow  (which  it  merely  quotes)  precisely  as  it 
was  when  it  found  it,  viz.,  a vow  demanding  of  all  who  accept  our 
Confession  of  Faith  that  they  accept  it  as  a system  of  doctrine; 
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and  that  they  affirm  by  their  acceptance  of  it  that  this  system 
of  doctrine  is  the  system  of  doctrine  that  is  taught  in  Holy  Scripture. 
We  cannot  deem  it  possible  that  any  one  will  seriously  contend  that 
the  words  “only  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures”  can  legitimately  be  interpreted  as  meaning  “only  so 
far  as  containing,  etc.”  If  any  such  exists  he  must  undeceive  himself 
at  once.  The  sense  is  nothing  other  than,  “only  in  this  sense,  namely, 
as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine” — that  is  to  say,  not  in  its  every 
proposition  or  mode  of  statement,  but  only  in  the  system  of  doctrine 
it  contains,  to  wit,  the  Calvinistic  system.  There  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  import  of  the  ordination  vow  in  our 
Churches:  it  is  everywhere  understood  and  administered  as  binding 
those  taking  it  merely  to  the  system  and  not  to  the  detailed  manner 
of  stating  that  system ; but  as  binding  them  strictly  to  the  system  in 
its  integrity  and  in  its  entirety.  As  such  it  has  been  justly  lauded  as 
combining  in  itself  all  reasonable  liberty  with  all  reasonable  strictness 
— binding  as  it  does  to  the  great  system  of  doctrine  expressed  in  the 
Confession  with  absolute  strictness,  and  yet  leaving  room  for  all  pos- 
sible individual  preferences  in  modes  of  conceiving  and  stating  this 
system.  Under  this  combined  strictness  and  liberty  every  genuine 
form  of  Calvinism  has  an  equal  right  of  existence  under  the  Confession. 
The  Realist  can  accept  it  with  as  good  a conscience  as  the  Federalist; 
the  Amyraldian  with  as  good  a conscience  as  the  Cocceian.  But 
beyond  the  limits  of  generic  Calvinism  the  right  of  adoption  ceases. 
Our  vow  of  ordination  is  not  a solemn  farce : and  the  terms  of  our 
adoption  of  the  Confession  are  not  so  phrased  as  to  enable  us  to  seem 
to  adopt  it  while  not  adopting  it  at  all. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  misgivings  we  have  felt  as  we  have  con- 
templated the  terms  of  imion  between  the  two  Churches  which  the  joint 
Committees  have  agreed  upon  as  proper  to  propose  to  the  approaching 
Assemblies.  It  may  be  that  we  have  exercised  our  soul  unnecessarily. 
It  may  be  that  in  consenting  to  unite  with  us  on  the  basis  of  our  own 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  Standards,  our  brethren  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  resting  under  no  fatal  misapprehensions  as  to 
either  the  sense  of  these  Standards  or  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  adopting 
them,  intend  to  say  that  they  have  come  in  the  process  of  time  to  see 
eye  to  eye  with  us,  and  now  wish  to  join  with  us  in  confessing  the  great 
truths  of  God  to  which  our  common  ancestors,  centuries  ago,  gave 
their  testimony,  even  unto  blood — that  great  system  of  doctrine  known 
to  the  modern  world  as  Calvinism,  which  is  just  the  thetical  expression 
of  evangelical  religion  in  its  purity.  Who  could  rejoice  over  such  a con- 
summation more  than  we  ? Except,  indeed,  our  Cumberland  brethren 
themselves,  who  would  be  thus,  after  so  many  years  of  misapprehen- 
sion, and  separation  based  on  misapprehension,  returning  not  only  to 
the  fold  whence  they  went  forth,  but  to  the  riches  of  that  body  of  truth 
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which  is  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Even  in  that  case,  however, 
it  cannot  be  that  we  have  spoken  in  vain.  In  any  case,  there  is  nothing 
so  good  in  negotiations  of  this  kind  as  a good  understanding : and  a good 
understanding  that  we  agree  is  surely  as  good  as  a good  understanding 
that  we  differ.  In  any  event,  therefore,  let  us  come  to  a good  under- 
standing— an  understanding  so  good  that  no  lurking  misunderstanding 
remains  possible.  If  the  two  Churches  are  really  at  one — one  in  faith 
as  in  order,  one  in  doctrine  as  in  devotion;  and  if  it  be  best  for  the 
interests  of  which  they  have  severally  in  their  separated  states  come 
to  be  the  supports  and  stays : why,  then  let  them  become  also  one  in 
form  as  already  in  fact.  If  they  be  not  really  one,  let  them  clearly 
recognize  it,  and  not  seek  to  force  themselves  into  some  artificial 
external  unity  which  cannot  in  those  circumstances  fail  to  wound  con- 
sciences and  injure  vested  interests.  There  is  something  better  than 
“ organic  union.”  Mutual  regard  and  brotherly  spirit  are  better : and  it 
is  assuredly  better  that  these  should  persist  without  “organic  union” 
than  that  “organic  union”  should  be  built  up  on  their  ruins. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 
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I.— PHILOSOPHICAL  LITERATURE. 

Intuitive  Perception  Presented  by  a New  Philosophy  of  Nat- 
ural Realism  in  Accord  with  Universally  Accepted 
Truths.  By  William  Henry  Hodge.  Lancaster,  Pa.:  The  Wick- 
ersham  Press,  1903.  Large  8vo;  pp.  viii,  477. 

This  book  is  evidence  that  the  philosophic  instinct  survives  in  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  the  illustrious  family  whose  name  its  author  bears.  He 
dedicates  it  to  his  “ esteemed  uucle,  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  unseen  yet 
still  in  thought  a living  presence,  preeminent  in  Philosophy  as  in  Theology.” 
He  gratefully  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  this  uncle,  whose  instruc- 
tions as  a student  he  received  for  four  years  and  whose  personal  influence  as 
a son  he  enjoyed  in  his  study  and  in  his  home ; and  he  adds  that  no  other 
influence  has  been  so  strong  as  his  in  awakening  and  directing  his  own  philo- 
sophical thought.  The  book,  as  its  title  informs  us  in  advance,  is  an  essay 
in  the  interest  of  the  Realistic  Philosophy.  And  yet,  speaking  accurately, 
it  is  not  so  much  a statement  of  that  philosophy  as  of  the  doctrine  of  Per- 
ception, viewed  as  a part  of,  and  from  the  standpoint  of,  that  philosophy. 
The  author’s  theme  is  specific  and  is  set  forth  against  the  generic  philosophi- 
cal background  of  Realism.  Hence  his  book  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a con- 
tribution to  Epistemology  rather  than  to  Ontology ; although  it  is  always 
true  that  each  of  these  so  overlaps  upon  the  other  that  the  distinction 
between  them  is  more  ideal  than  actual.  And  this  remark  is  not  less  appli- 
cable to  the  Realistic  School  than  to  others.  We  must  approach  Reality  by 
knowing  it,  but  we  assume  Reality  in' trying  to  know  it;  so  that  each  pre- 
supposes the  other. 

Mr.  Hodge  seems  to  realize  that  the  philosophical  drift  of  the  present  time 
is  not  in  the  direction  of  a recrudescence  of  Realism.  He  believes  that 
Realism  stands  in  need  of  revision  and  restatement,  and  this  is  the  task 
which  he  undertakes : “ It  is  evident  that  the  way,  in  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  presented,  is  characterized  by  numerous  inconsistencies  and  is  unsat- 
isfactory, and  that  there  is  need  of  a restatement  of  the  Doctrine,  that  it  may 
be  free  from  inherent  weakness,  which  exposes  it  to  the  attacks  by  which  it 
may  be  overthrown  ” (p.  v).  When  it  is  properly  stated,  he  is  bold  to  say 
that  “ Natural  Realism  is  Truth  unassailable.”  In  addressing  himself  to 
this  not  unambitious  performance,  Mr.  Hodge  does  not  hesitate,  when  occa- 
sion arises,  to  break  with  his  philosophical  friends  as  well  as  with  his  foes. 
He  often  takes  vigorous  exception  to  the  traditional  teachings  of  the  Scot- 
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tisli  School  and  sometimes  stands  alone,  contra  mundum,  exposed  alike  to 
the  assaults  of  the  modern  Idealist  and  of  the  erring  or  compromising  Real- 
ist, whose  weakness  he  unsparingly  lays  open  to  view.  Indeed,  his  tone 
sometimes  may  challenge  the  gainsayer,  and  he  need  not  be  surprised  if  his 
opponents  occasionally  represent  his  very  earnest  confidence  as  unseemly 
dogmatism.  Nor  will  he  hardly  be  able  to  defend  himself  by  insisting  that 
he  has  in  his  treatise  fully  and  carefully  considered  the  counter  positions  of 
his  antagonists.  In  a general  way,  he  acknowledges  his  debt  to  “ those  who 
have  labored  in  the  varied  fields  of  Philosophic  and  Scientific  inquiry  ” ; but 
it  seems  not  to  have  been  his  purpose  to  canvass  other  theories  than  his  own, 
and  the  reader  may  be  pardoned  for  wishing  sometimes  that  the  author  had, 
even  though  at  the  cost  of  a more  voluminous  work,  stated  and  discussed, 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  the  systems  which  have  so  largely  modified  or 
supplanted  his  own.  No  conclusion  has  been  fully  established  until  rival 
theories  have  been  at  least  glanced  at  and  cursorily  considered.  A critical 
reviewer  would  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a distinct  defect  in  this  volume 
that  it  almost  entirely  ignores  modern  philosophical  thinking  and  confines 
itself  rather  narrowly  to  a positive  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  argu- 
ment proposed.  Certainly  the  attacks  upon  Realism  have  been  so  general 
and  powerful  as  to  justify  any  man  who  would  reclaim  its  place  for  it  and 
safeguard  it  against  further  invasion,  not  only  in  strengthening  his  own 
forces,  but  also  in  exposing  and  taking  every  advantage  of  the  weaknesses 
of  his  assailants.  Mr.  Hodge,  true  to  the  impulse  received  from  his  illustri- 
ous uncle,  reads  the  truths  of  Philosophy  in  the  light  of  Theology.  He  is 
no  idle,  speculative  thinker.  Like  Jonathan  Edwards  who,  scenting  Deism 
in  Arminianism,  believed  he  was  doing  God  service  in  writing  his  treatise 
on  the  Will,  Mr.  Hodge,  with  accurate  insight,  sees  the  vital  relation 
between  Philosophy  and  Theology,  and  holds  to  his  philosophical  principles 
with  unyielding  tenacity,  because  he  believes  that  he  sees  in  them  the  guar- 
antee of  the  purity  and  permanence  of  the  intellectual  elements  of  evan- 
gelical Christianity. 

This  essay  is  in  the  line  of  the  Scottish  Philosophy,  with  important  depar- 
tures from  Reid  and  Hamilton  and  McCosh.  It  shares  largely  both  in  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  a purely  Realistic  epistemology.  It  teaches 
that  we  know  Reality  directly  and  immediately.  No  mediation  of  any  kind 
whatever  is  allowed.  And  here  at  once  we  meet  the  old  difficulty  which 
immediate  and  universal  Intuitionism  invariably  encounters.  This  diffi- 
culty will  appear  if  we  consider  two  positions  taken  in  this  book  which  are 
commonly  regarded  as  inseparable  and  as  strengthening  each  other.  First, 
we  recognize  Reality  immediately ; and  second,  this  intuitive  perception  is 
infallible. 

Now,  what  is  Reality  ? What  is  it  that  we  know  P Few  writers  escape 
inconsistencies  here,  and  Mr.  Hodge  can  hardly  be  called  an  exception. 
These  are  a few  sentences  taken  from  his  text : “We  do  not  know  the  sub- 
stance of  the  invisible  human  soul ; we  know  only  its  attributes,  what  it  is 
capable  of  doing  ” (p.  40) ; “ Whatever  definition  may  be  given  of  Substance, 
there  is  that  which  we  know  as  substance  ” (p.  296)  ; “ For  it  is  well  known 
that  we  cannot  cognize  ‘ substance,’  but  only  its  manifested  qualities  ” 
(p.  230) ; “Substance  is  not  altogether  unknowable  (italics  his),  something 
separate  and  different  from  its  qualities,  hidden  beneath  and  supporting 
them”  (p.  317) ; “ The  qualities  are  the  substance  manifested  (italics  his), 
and  this  is  not  altogether  unknown,  but  is  in  part  known  in  its  qualities  ” 
(p.  312).*  Now  in  these  citations,  the  inconsistency  appears  when  we 

* The  italics  in  these  quotations,  and  elsewhere  in  this  notice,  are  ours  except  where  otherwise 
noted. 
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remember  that  we  cognize  the  Reality  immediately.  What  is  this  Reality  ? 
We  must  know,  not  the  truth,  so  much  as  what  our  author  means  by  the  term. 
Is  this  Reality  the  Substance  ? It  would  seem  so  from  the  remark  on  page  296 ; 
and  yet  pages  40  and  230  tell  us  that  it  is  not  Substance  that  we  know,  while 
page  317  concedes  that  we  may  have  a partial  knowledge  of  the  Substance. 
If  substance  and  attributes  are  one,  then  the  distinction  for  purposes  of  epis- 
temology is  tautological  and  confusing,  but  if  they  are  not  one,  then  in  cog- 
nizing the  attributes  we  either  do  or  do  not  cognize  the  substance  : if  we  do, 
then  we  do  immediately ; if  we  do  not,  then  our  knowledge  of  substance 
is  not  intuitional,  but  inferential.  This  is  the  fate  of  inconsistency  which 
befalls  Realism,  as  it  is  almost  invariably  presented.  Whatever  the  mind 
perceives  immediately  is  the  Reality.  All  that  it  does  perceive,  it  perceives 
immediately.  “ The  Reality  is — we  know  it.  Our  knowledge  of  it  may  be 
very  limited,  but  as  far  as  we  cognize  it,  we  know  the  very  thing  itself.  To 
say  that  we  know  the  real  thing  (italics  his)  and  that  it  may  not  he,  or  may 
be  other  than  we  know  it  to  be,  is  contradiction  and  absurdity”  (p.  75). 
Accordingly,  Locke’s  ideas,  or  Hume’s  impressions,  or  Kant’s  phenomena,  or 
McCosh’s  “ the  real  thing  ” — whatever  it  is  that  we  cognize — this  is  the 
Reality.  Prof.  Royce  has  said  “ Realism  never  opens  its  mouth  without 
expounding  an  antinomy  ;*  and  certainly  this  confusion  lends  plausibility 
to  the  overstrong  remark. 

Mr.  Hodge  argues  strongly  that  consciousness  is  infallible  (pp.  40,  41 ; 272 
et  seq  ).  This  doctrine  of  infallibility  is  a corollary  from  the  immediacy  of 
cognition.  “ The  reason  why  this  knowledge  is  infallible  and  indubitable 
is  because  it  is  the  seeing,  the  intuition,  the  cognizing  of  that  which  is  and 
is  present”  (p.  75).  Mr.  Hodge  accepts  the  Hamiltonian  connotation  of 
Consciousness,  a usage  which  may  be  criticised  as  arbitrary  in  the  psychologi- 
cal parlance  of  the  present.  It  is  equivalent  to  intuition,  cognition,  knowl- 
edge. It  has  for  its  object  both  the  internal  and  the  external  world. 
McCosh’s  doctrine  of  the  threefold  objects  of  intuition  is  quietly  ignored, 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  departure  is  in  the  interest  of  greater  clearness 
or  consistency.  Still,  McCosh’s  classification  is  faulty  since  in  cognizing 
either  a belief  or  a judgment,  that  belief  or  judgment,  eo  facto , becomes 
itself  a cognition,  just  as  much  as  the  concrete  objects  of  his  first  class.  We 
read  that  every  intuition,  every  act  of  consciousness,  every  perception,  is 
infallible;  and  yet  “ the  interpretation  ” of  it  is  not.  Although  Mr.  Hodge 
does  not  make  the  distinction  very  explicit,  and  although  he  is  jealous  of  the 
function  of  the  senses  lest  they  be  regarded  as  media  in  cognition  of  exter- 
nal reality,  still  he  would  doubtless  accept  Dr.  McCosh’s  distinction  between 
sensations  proper  and  perceptions  proper.f  Indeed,  what  is  our  author’s 
doctrine  of  consciousness  on  the  one  hand  and  the  interpretation  of  it  on  the 
other,  but  the  same  thing  in  other  words  ? Of  course,  the  sensation  is  infal- 
lible, if  it  is  allowable  to  apply  that  much-abused  word  to  a merely  mechan- 
ical process.  The  shadow  of  yonder  church-spire  is  infallible  in  its  falling 
upon  the  adjacent  lawn.  The  arrow,  shot  from  the  bow,  goes  infallibly  to 
its  mark.  That  is  not  infallibility  ; it  is  the  certain  action  of  a mechanical 
force  according  to  a physical  law.  Infallibility  is  properly  predicable  only 
of  a personal  agent.  The  camera  receives  the  lights  and  shadows  not  infal- 
libly but  accurately.  This  corresponds  only  to  the  mechanical  or,  as  Dr. 
McCosh  would  say  it,  to  the  organic  element  in  sensation  proper.  But  this 

The  World  and  the  Individual,  Vol.  i,  p.  76. 

t Realistic  Philosophy,  Vol.  i,  p.  8.  These  are  the  words  referred  to  : “ A distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  our  sensations  proper  and  our  perceptions  proper,  the  former  being  mere  feel- 
ings of  the  organism,  which  may  be  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  the  latter  only  being 
cognitions  of  realities.’' 
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is  not  the  active  work  of  the  cognizing  ego.  That  comes  in  perception 
proper  or,  as  Mr.  Hodge  says  it,  in  “ the  intellectual  act.”  Surely  this  dis- 
tinction is  substantially  implied  in  these  words:  “The  external  reality 
enters  the  eye  and  is  placed  upon  the  retina,  pictured  there  exactly  as  it  is 
at  a distance.  That  which  we  perceive  is  this  picture ; and  by  no  possibility 
can  we  acquire  the  power  of  perceiving  anything  more  than  that  which  is 
within  it.  As  sight  is  an  intellectual  act,  we  see  only  as  we  take  knowledge 
of  and  understand  the  realities  which  are  presented  by  the  organ  of  sight. 
Hence  it  is  that  sight  differs  greatly  in  different  individuals  and  in  the  indi- 
vidual himself  ” (p.  251 ; italics  his).  This  contemplates  only  the  cognition 
of  externals,  of  course;  but  Mr.  Hodge  stoutly  contends  that  the  principles 
are  identical,  whether  the  things  cognized  are  within  or  without.  He  tells 
us  that  “ we  have  an  intuition  of  that  which  is  present whatever  that  may 
mean  as  understood  of  non-material  reality.  But  let  the  function  of  sensa- 
tion proper  be  so  enlarged  as  to  cover  the  presentation  of  invisible  reality  to 
the  cognizing  agent;  only,  for  convenience,  we  may  still  employ  the  term 
sensation.  Then  let  us  recall  that  Consciousness  embraces  sensation  and 
perception.  The  former  is  unfailingly  faithful,  “ infallible,”  if  the  term  is 
insisted  upon ; but  the  latter  is  the  indispensable,  the  finishing,  factor  that 
constitutes  the  knowing  act.  But  this  is  an  act  of  interpretation  and  it  is 
not  claimed  that  it  is  “ infallible.”  It  may  differ  in  different  persons  or  in 
the  same  person.  Wliat  is  it  worth  to  prove  that  sensations  are  “ infalli- 
ble” while  we  remember  that  sensations  are  not  knowing?  The  camera 
may  be  all  right,  but  the  picture  depends  upon  the  use  which  the  photo- 
grapher makes  of  it.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hodge  really  argues  unwittingly  for  this 
same  view  when  he  says  that  the  infallibility  of  consciousness  is  contingent 
upon  certain  conditions.  “ For  such  perfect  reliability,  however,  there  must 
be  a true  mirror  and  a normal  camera,  otherwise  there  will  be  distortion  and 
error;  so  for  the  Infallibility  of  Perception,  there  must  be  a true  human 
Soul  and  a normal  human  body,  otherwise  there  will  be  confusion  and 
falsehood.  The  fundamental  principle  is  ‘ Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  ’ ” 
(p.  219).  We  suspect  that  Mr.  Hodge  is  loyal  enough  to  his  uncle’s  theology 
to  grant  that  in  this  world  of  total  depravity,  in  strict  truth  and  as  a matter 
of  fact,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  one  single  “ true  human  soul  and  a normal 
human  body;”  and,  if  so,  then  with  men  as  men  are,  this  doctrine  of  the 
infallibility  of  consciousness  is  but  the  ideality  of  a dream. 

Mr.  Hodge  certainly  was  nodding  when  he  wrote  these  words : “ We  are 
also  conscious  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  cognizance,  or  knowledge,  which 
we  take  of  the  things  of  ‘Self’  and  ‘not-Self’  ” (p.  200).  Otherwise,  it 
must  have  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  setting  forth  a classical  specimen  of 
the  Petitio  Principii.  When  the  question  is  upon  the  infallibility  of  Con- 
sciousness, Consciousness  is  called  in  to  testify  that  it  is  infallible.  It  is 
like  calling  into  court  a man  whose  veracity  is  under  fire,  to  testify  not  only 
that  he  does  not  lie,  but  also  that  he  cannot  lie.  It  is  suggestive  of  the 
embarrassment  of  the  court  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  believe  the  man 
who  insisted  that  he  was  lying.  The  argument  from  consciousness  is  legiti- 
mate and  strong  in  many  cases,  but  it  is  easy  to  misplace  it  and  to  overwork 
it  in  even  the  right  place.  Mr.  Hodge  more  accurately  stated  his  thought  in 
the  sentence  following  the  one  quoted : “Asa  matter  of  fact,  we  have  perfect 
confidence  in  such  knowledge.” 

All  in  all,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  traditional  llealism  will  regard 
itself  as  made  stronger  and  more  unassailable  by  Mr.  Hodge’s  contribution. 
His  philosophical  postulates  are  strongly  tinged  with  what  his  critics  would 
call  his  epistemological  errors.  Certainly  he  takes  a perilously  exposed 
position  in  the  “Introductory  Thought,”  bearing  the  sub-title,  “ Faith  in 
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the  Contradictory,”  in  which  wre  are  told,  “On  proper  testimony  men  do, 
should  and  must  believe  much  that  is  to  them  contradictory  ” (p.  vi).  If  we 
were  under  necessity  to  revise  that  statement,  we  should  write  it  in  this 
form  : “ On  proper  testimony  men  do  not,  should  not  and  cannot  believe 
anything  that  is  to  them  contradictory  ” ; and  we  should  leave  the  italics  pre- 
cisely where  he  places  them.  Faith  in  the  contradictory  is  a rational  impos- 
sibility : it  is  possible  only  to  the  irrational,  but  an  irrational  person  is  inca- 
pable of  faith.  Mr.  Hodge  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of  the 
testimony  which  is  “ proper,”  and  wThich,  therefore,  must  always  be  upon 
appropriate  and  adequate  evidence  of  its  credibility,  modifies  the  tract  of  the 
soul’s  vision  and  softens  and  may  resolve  the  contradiction  which  is  other- 
wise perceived.  He  has  likewise  forgotten,  for  once  at  least,  the  lesson 
which  his  famous  uncle  taught  him : “ It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  to  be 
true  which  the  mind  sees  to  be  false.  This  would  be  to  believe  and  disbe- 
lieve the  same  thing  at  the  same  time In  order  to  believe,  we  must 

know  what  we  believe,  and  the  grounds  on  which  our  faith  rests.  And, 
therefore,  the  refuge  which- some  would  take  in  faith,  from  the  universal 
scepticism  to  which  they  say  reason  necessarily  leads,  is  insecure  and  worth- 
less.”* Mr.  Hodge  must  know  that  this  thought  is  the  seed  which  has 
more  than  once  been  allowed  to  grow  into  the  deadly  upas-tree  of  modern 
Agnosticism ; and  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  surprise  that  he 
did  not  take  pains  to  safeguard  it  and  point  out  the  evils  to  which  its  abuse, 
at  least,  may  lead.  This  “ antinomy  ” has  too  often  been  the  blight  upon 
Realism,  because  so  many  Realistic  writers  have  fixed  it  upon  their  phi- 
losophy. Hamilton’s  Regulative  Knowledge,  Mansel’s  Faith  in  Defiance  of 
Reason  and  Spencer’s  Resolution  of  all  Knowledge  into  Illusion,  have  cer- 
tainly suggested,  if  indeed  they  have  not  demonstrated  and  constituted,  the 
epistemological  fallacies  and  theological  dangers  that  lie  along  that  way. 
The  fallacies  are  insidious  and  pervasive,  and  all  the  more  dreadful  because 
they  are  so  often  exploited  by  those  who  fain  would  defend  the  truth 
which  they  really  are  undermining.  It  is  of  a piece  with  this  Hamiltonian 
epistemology  that  we  read  that  we  can  know  that  a thing  is,  without  know- 
ing anything  whatever  of  what  it  is  (pp.  334,  335).  This  is  little  better 
than  a sophism;  as  if  the  predicate  were  anythiug  apart  from  what  it  pre- 
dicates. Even  if  Being,  is- ness,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a property — which  we 
can  by  no  means  agree  to — we  must  know  something  else  about  the  thing 
whose  property  it  is,  or  it  is  everything  or  nothing,  all  the  same  in  the  black- 
ness of  the  big,  dark,  hollow  cave  of  being  in  which  we  grope.  Mr.  Hodge 
would  seem  to  have  no  great  quarrel  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Unknowable.  Philosophy,  like  politics,  sometimes  makes 
strange  bedfellows.  The  modesty  of  an  humble  Christian  faith  may  con- 
sort with  the  false  but  w-illful  ignorance  of  arrant  skepticism.  Our  author 
declares  that  even  a “ partial  knowledge  ” of  God  is  impossible.  “ We  know 
the  One  who  is  infinite,  but  we  do  not  and  cannot  know  the  Infinite  ” (p.  343  ; 
italics  his).  We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Hodge  has  been  deceived  by  this  fre- 
quent confusion  of  thought.  Does  he  forget  that  “ infinite  ” is  an  adjec- 
tive ? It  is  a question  of  grammar,  as  to  the  parts  of  speech,  and  it  is  dis- 
astrous to  treat  an  adjective  as  a noun.  The  reification  of  the  infinite  is  a 
common  fallacy,  but  it  is  an  obvious  one.  If  we  speak  of  a sweet  orange, 
shall  we  say  that  we  know  the  orange,  but  that  we  do  not  know  “ the 
sweet”  ? Sweetness  is  an  ideally  hypostasized  abstraction  ; it  has  no  exist- 
ence whatever  in  fact ; if  it  exist  at  all  as  a reality,  it  exists  only  in  the  con- 
crete orange.  Certainly  we  cannot  know  the  Infinite ; there  is  no  such 
entity.  Even  infinity  is  only  an  abstraction  and  exists  only  in  the  mind  that 

*Dr.  C.  Hodge’s  Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  iii,  p.  S3. 
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abstracts  it.  It  is  tbe  Infinite  God  whom  we  know,  and  there  is  no  possible 
or  conceivable  way  in  which  we  could  or  should  know  the  Infinite  except  as 
“ we  know  the  One  who  is  infinite.”  This  mistake  reappears  in  these  words  : 
“Again,  Infinite  Absolute  Wisdom  is  not  simply  what  we  call  Wisdom 

extended  boundlessly Knowing  as  we  do  what  our  Wisdom  is,  we  do 

not  know  what  Infinite  Absolute  Wisdom  is;  it  is  not  what  ours  is  ” (p.  342; 
italics  his).  Wisdom  is  not  an  objective  reality,  independent  and  per  se. 
Wisdom  is  an  abstraction,  an  intellectual  liypostasizing  of  the  quality  in  a 
living  person,  which  quality  is  designated  by  the  adjective  “ wise.”  What 
can  the  expression  “ Wisdom  extended  boundlessly”  mean?  In  the  first 
place,  Wisdom  has  no  existence  in  itself  alone,  and  in  the  next  place  the 
abstraction  which  it  designates  has  no  such  predicate  as  extension , whether 
bounded  or  boundless.  Wise  men,  wise  women  exist,  but  not  wisdom  alone 
and  apart.  Our  scope  of  vision  may  be  restricted ; our  knowledge,  objec- 
tively regarded,  i.e.,  the  number  and  area  of  things  which  we  know,  may  be 
limited  : but  if  our  wisdom  is  not,  in  our  own  little  wav  and  sphere,  in  the 
line  of  other  men’s  wisdom  and  of  angels’  wisdom,  and,  above  all,  of  God’s 
wisdom,  then  our  wisdom  is  simply  not  wisdom  at  all.  In  any  case,  if  tbe 
critic  is  disposed  to  turn  upon  Mr.  Hodge  with  the  argumenium  ad  hominem , 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  explain  how  he  could  declare  in  the  words  last 
■quoted  that  we  do  not  know  what  the  infinite  wisdom  is,  and  yet  could  affirm 
so  unqualifiedly  that  it  is  not  what  ours  is. 

This  is  the  gate  which  leads  to  Agnosticism,  and  many  there  be  who  have 
gone  in  thereat.  God’s  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  neither  are  his  thoughts 
our  thoughts,  and  the  difference  is  in  this , that  they  are  higher  than  ours  ; 
but  if  they  are  essentially  and  contradictorily  different  from  ours,  then  faith 
will  be  bankrupt  in  its  attempt  to  compensate  for  what  the  God-given 
Reason  in  man  has  lost. 

Realism  is  deserving  of  better  things  than  to  be  made  answerable  for  this 
incubus  of  agnosticism.  Unless  it  can  be  so  stated  as  to  obviate  this  sequi- 
tur,  its  day  is  done.  From  Kani’s  time  the  crux  of  every  philosophy  is  the 
epistemological  problem,  and  if  Realism  issues  in  nescience  it  comes  up  to  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum.  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  influence  upon  intelligently 
reflective  evangelical  thought  is  dead,  and  we  may  well  pray  that  it  may 
have  no  resurrection.  But  Hamilton  was  not  a Realist ; he  was  a Relativist, 
of  whom  Dr.  McCosh  has  truly  said:  “He  supplied  the  nescient  doctrine 
from  which  Herbert  Spencer  starts.”* 

We  fear  that  Mr.  Hodge  has  distinctly  weakened  his  book  by  espousing 
the  Hamiltonian  doctrine  of  knowledge.  Realism  is  too  good  a philosophy 
to  be  thus  handicapped.  It  has  often  been  too  baldly  stated,  and  many  will 
agree  with  Mr.  Hodge  in  calling  for  a more  careful  statement.  Dr.  McCosh 
is  in  danger  when  he  says : “ Surely  I can  conceive  of  a thing  as  existing  out 
of  and  independent  of  the  mind  conceiving  it.”|  If  he  is  thinking  only  of 
the  mind  of  the  human  percipient  or  conceiver,  then  let  it  pass ; but  if  he 
means  apart  from  all  mind,  then  we  dissent.  Prof.  Royce  regards  “ as  the 
one  essential  historical  mark  of  the  Realistic  type  of  Being,  its  Ontological 
independence  of  knowledge  that  refers  to  it  from  without.”!:  This  has  been 
called  “ the  crude  lumpishness  ” of  Realism.  It  is  crude,  it  is  naive,  it  is  too 
presuppositionless.  Tuere  ate  implicit  presuppositions  which  we  bring  with 
us  in  the  act  of  knowing,  and,  therefore,  which  must  be  considered  in  any 
exhaustive  rationale  of  consciousness.  We  assume  that  the  object  which 
we  are  to  try  to  cognize  can  be  cognized.  We  assume  that  there  resides  in 

* Realistic  Philosophy,  Vol.  ii,  p.  234. 

t Ibid.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  97. 

’ } The  World  and  the  Individual,  Vol.  i,  p.  106. 
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the  object  something  which  makes  it  analogous  to  what  is  in  us.  In  know- 
ing the  not-self  we  assume  that  it  is  in  some  way  akin  to  the  self.  We  pos- 
tulate intelligence  somewhere,  the  marks  of  which  we  set  out  to  find.  We 
do  not  construct  the  great  extra-mental  world  after  the  analogy  of  the  self  ; 
that  is  Kantian  idealism.  We  do  not  regard  that  world  as  so  much  crude, 
crass,  raw  stuff,  to  be  explored  and  organized  in  our  minds,  if,  peradven- 
ture,  it  be  possible ; this  is  bald  Realism.  We  do  regard  that  world  as 
already  constituted  after  the  analogy  of  the  self,  and  with  nothing  less 
than  this  implicit  assumption  can  we  know  the  not-self  at  all ; this  is  modi- 
fied Realism.  Call  it  modified  Idealism  or  unmodified  Idealism,  if  you  will ; 
it  is  the  thing  we  want,  and  we  must  have  it,  if  we  are  to  have  auy  theory 
of  thought  and  of  things  that  will  stand  fire.  The  world  does  not  exist 
independent  of  Mind.  The  Mind  is  God  and  the  World  is  His.  Instead  of 
the  apparently  guileless  naioete  of  unguarded  Realism,  we  insist  that  even 
in  the  first  and  fundamental  postulate  of  a sound  reflective  Epistemology 
lies  embedded  the  implicit  assumption  of  an  intelligent  aud  wise  and  benevo- 
lent Creator  and  immanent  Upholder  of  all  things.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
protest  against  any  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  absolutely  Unknowable. 
There  is  no  Unknowable.  There  are  many  things  we  cannot  know,  and 
angels  and  archangels;  but  if  God  knows  all  things,  i.e.,  if  He  is  God, 
then  He  knows  them.  The  doctrine  of  the  Unknowable  is  reducible  to  a 
form  of  Atheism  ; not  on  account  of  what  it  affirms  of  the  world,  but  of 
what  it  denies  of  God. 

This  much  in  the  way  of  a philosophical  confession  of  faith  from  one  who 
has  the  temerity  to  point  out  what  he  cannot  but  regard  as  some  important 
errors  in  this  book  ; and  yet  who  does  not  refrain  from  expressing  his 
high  appreciation  of  the  exceptional  acumen  of  the  author  in  dealing  with 
some  of  the  profoundest  themes  of  human  thought.  Criticism  is  compli- 
ment, and  the  critic  usually  lets  the  reader  take  his  appreciation  for  granted 
while  he  takes  pains  to  hold  up  defects  to  view.  The  points  to  which  excep- 
tion has  been  taken  cannot  be  said  to  be  incidental  to  the  argument  of  the 
book.  We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Hodge  has  different  views  from  ours  concern- 
ing the  logical  implications  and  the  historical  tendencies  of  the  principles 
which  he  espouses  with  such  earnestness  and  ability.  We  should  be  sorry 
to  believe  that  there  is  to  be  a renewal  of  the  movement  in  philosophy  to 
revive  and  support  Christian  faith  in  the  face  of  a renounced  or  degraded 
reason  to  the  contrary.  We  do  not  believe  it  could  avail.  If  a haughty 
Idealism  is  running  away  with  twentieth  century  philosophy,  it  cannot  be 
checked  or  overcome  with  the  errors  which  go  to  the  other  extreme.  We 
welcome  this  book  as  a strong  product  of  American  philosophical  activity. 
There  are  those  among  us  who  are  not  swept  away  in  the  swirl  of  secular- 
ism, nor  put  to  sleep  by  the  lullabys  of  a sweet  but  superficial  sentimen- 
talism. The  disaster  that  threatens  our  best  thinking  to-day  is  in  the  form 
of  a metaphysics  which  waits  for  the  facts  of  an  empirical  psychology,  and 
of  a theology  which  crouches  under  the  thumb  of  the  half-discovered  soci- 
ologist or  the  world-intoxicated  scientist.  Dr.  Ladd  has  reminded  us  of  the 
distinction  between  psychology,  which  has  to  do  with  the  nature  of  cogni- 
tion, aud  epistemology,  which  has  to  do  with  the  criteria  of  cognition  ;*  and 
there  is  a very  noticeable  tendency  to  merge  the  latter  in  the  former.  But 
whether  it  come  to  us  from  Scotland  or  England  or  from  our  own  land,  we 
must  decline  any  theory  of  cognition  which,  though  it  pair  infallibility  in. 
the  realm  of  the  finite  with  inevitable  ignorance  in  the  realm  of  the  infinite, 
denies  man’s  power  to  know  the  things  that  are  here  and  always  the  things 
most  important  for  him  to  know,  aud  which,  as  tried  in  the  testings  of  his- 
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tory,  has  too  often  developed,  not  into  the  beautiful  humility  of  the 
Christian  faith,  but  into  the  haughty  spirit  of  a dogmatic  agnosticism. 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 

Under  the  Cedars  and  the  Stars.  Reflections,  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical. By  P.  A.  Sheehan,  D.D.  Philadelphia,  825  Arch  St.:  The 
Dolphin  Press,  American  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Dr.  Sheehan,  in  his  book  Under  the  Cedars  and  the  Stars , has  not  only 
chosen  A beautiful  title;  but  with  the  seasons  of  the  year,  “Autumn,  Winter, 
Spring  and  Summer,”  as  his  table  of  contents,  he  has  a very  inviting  sub- 
ject for  poetical  and  thoughtful  discourse.  Dr.  Sheehan  is,  we  suppose,  a 
retired  minister  or  priest.  lie  has  read  the  masterpieces  of  literature,  and 
his  book  is  a record  of  his  reading  and  of  his  reflections.  He  is  a lover  of 
flowers  and  of  nature,  is  mystical  and  his  thought  turns  toward  the  poeti- 
cal. The  book  contains  many  interesting  reflections  and  suggestions  and 
much  enlightenment. 

Immanuel  Kant,  Die  Religion  innerhalb  der  Grenzen  der 
blossen  Vernunft.  Herausgegeben,  und  mit  einer  Einleitung 
sowie  einem  Personem-  und  Sachregister  versehen,  von  Karl  Vorlander, 
Leipzig  : Verlag  der  Diirr’schen  Buchhandlung.  1903. 

Vorliinder’s  edition  of  Kant’s  philosophy  of  Religion  is  valuable  for  its 
introduction  of  ninety  pages,  narrating  the  religious  conditions  under  which 
Kant  was  brought  up ; sketching  the  development  of  his  religious  tendencies 
as  seen  in  his  earlier  writings : and  stating  Kant’s  type  of  religion  and  his 
relation  to  Christianity,  the  approval  and  regret  or  disapproval  with 
which  the  book  was  received,  the  difficulties  it  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the 
censorship  and  Kant’s  discussion  of  the  restraints  of  government  censor- 
ship and  the  f reedom  of  discussion  in  philosophical  matters. 

Princeton.  E.  D.  Miller. 


II.— APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Religion  of  Plutarch  : A Pagan  Creed  of  Apostolic  Times.  An 
Essay.  By  John  Oakesmith,  D.Litt.,  M.A.  London,  New  York 
and  Bombay,  1902.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxviii,  229. 

The  present  volume,  we  are  told,  is  practically  a reprint  of  a previous  one, 
which  was  issued  for  private  circulation  some  twelve  months  before,  and 
which  is  now  reprinted  for  publication  after  having  profited  by  the  criticisms 
of  friends.  Dr.  Oakesmith  appears  to  have  been  attracted  to  Plutarch  by  the 
consciousness  of  a certain  affinity  of  spirit  with  him.  He  seems  to  admire  the 
anrea  mediocritas  of  Plutarch’s  thought,  and  to  find  great  satisfaction  in  the 
prudent  rationalism  of  his  procedure  when  dealing  with  religious  themes. 
The  “ emotional  extravagance  ” of  modern  religion  offends  him,  though  he 
is  also  averse  to  an  extravagance  of  reason.  What  he  likes  seems  to  be  a 
hegemony  of  reason  indeed,  but  a habit  of  applying  reason  to  religious 
themes  with  due  recognition  of  other  interests.  This  attitude  of  mind  he 
finds  represented  in  a high  degree  by  Plutarch’s  religious  thought.  Plu- 
tarch, according  to  him,  sought  religious  knowledge  alike  in  the  three 
sources,  Philosophy,  Mythology  and  Legalized  Custom— the  guiding  thread 
being  taken  from  Philosophy.  “The  assumption  which  inspires  all  Plu- 
tarch's arguments  in  matters  of  Religion  is  that  these  three  sources  supply  a 
rational  basis  for  belief  and  conduct : but  that  superstition  on  the  one  hand 
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and  atheistic  misrepresentation  on  the  other  have  done  so  much  to  obscure 
the  true  principles  of  belief  that  Philosophy  must  analyze  the  whole  mate- 
rial over  again,  and  dissociate  the  rational  and  the  pure  from  crude  exagge- 
rations and  unintelligent  accretions.”  Accordingly,  “ although  he  will  sit 
in  turn  at  the  feet  of  poets,  philosophers  and  legislators,  borrowing  from 
Science,  Custom,  Tradition  alike  any  teaching  that  promises  ethical  useful- 
ness, he  frequently  insists,  both  in  general  terms  and  in  particular  discus- 
sions on  points  of  practical  morals,  that  Reason  must  be  the  final  judge  of 
what  is  worthy  of  selection  as  the  basis  of  moral  action.  Philosophy,  in  his 
beautiful  metaphor,  so  full  of  solemn  meaning  to  a Greek  ear,  mus£  be  ever 
Mystagogue  to  Theology  : we  must  borrow  Reason  from  Philosophy  and  take 
her  as  our  guide  to  the  mysteries  of  Religion,  reverently  submitting  every 
detail  of  creed  or  practice  to  her  authority  ” (pp.  64.  65). 

It  is  not  merely,  however,  “ the  reverent  rationalism  ” of  Plutarch’s 
method  which  Dr.  Oakesmith  admires  but  also  in  large  part  the  product  of 
the  application  of  this  method  to  the  religious  material.  Plutarch’s  religi- 
ous conceptions  themselves  have  apparently  a very  strong  attraction  for  Dr. 
Oakesmith.  These  may  be  summed  up,  in  brief,  according  to  Dr.  Oake- 
smith’s  apprehension  of  them,  in  a non-miraculous  theism.  That  Plutarch 
was  a convinced,  even  an  enthusiastic  (so  far  as  the  word  “enthusiasm  ” is 
applicable  at  all  to  his  well-modulated  beliefs)  monotheist,  Dr.  Oakesmith 
has,  and  will  admit,  no  doubt.  His  anti-supernaturalism  is  equally  marked 
and  is  pressed,  indeed,  so  far  as  to  throw  into  doubt  even  the  reality  of  a 
future  life,  much  as  Plutarch  needed  a future  life  in  his  argumentation. 
“There  is  no  doubt,”  says  Dr.  Oakesmith,  “ that  Plutarch  wished  to  believe 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive  that  he 
did ; at  the  most  it  is  with  him  a ‘ counsel  of  perfection,’  not  an  ‘ article  of 
faith.’”  In  the  course  of  this  world  only,  then,  did  he  perceive  the  hand 
of  God : and  that  only  as  mediated  through  subsidiary  causes,  in  two  stages, 
personal  demonic  agencies  on  the  one  hand  and  natural  forces  on  the  other. 
Indeed  his  tendency  to  naturalism  is  so  marked  that  Dr.  Oakesmith  finds  in 
his  admission  of  demonic  agency  something  very  like  a concession  to  popu- 
lar conceptions,  embraced  by  him  as  part  of  his  determination  to  do  justice 
to  the  mythologic  as  well  as  to  the  rational  element  of  religion.  Had  he 
pushed  his  prevailing  rationalizing  point  of  view  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
we  are  told,  “ the  Daemons  would  have  disappeared,  and  their  places  would 
have  been  wholly  occupied  by  natural  causes  operating  under  the  Divine 
impetus  inspired  by  the  Great  First  Cause.”  That  is  to  say,  the  logical  out- 
come of  Plutarch’s  dominating  religious  conceptions  would  be  just  natural- 
istic Theism  and  the  reign  of  Law. 

All  this  has  its  strong  attractions  for  Dr.  Oakesmith,  who  sees  in  Plu- 
tarch’s religion  a far  more  desirable  “ foundation  ” for  Christian  theolo- 
gizing than  that  which  was  supplied  (in  his  view)  by  the  extremities  of  Neo- 
Platonism.  Plutarch’s  God,  we  are  told  (p.  206),  “ approaches  nearer  to  the 
Christian  conception  of  God  as  a Father  than  the  Deity  as  conceived  by  any 
Faith  which  has  not  been  permeated  by  Christian  feeling.”  Even  his 
Demonology  has  its  Christian  suggestions,  witnessing  as  it  does  to  a feeling 
of  “ the  necessity  for  a personality , human  in  one  aspect,  Divine  in  the  other, 
to  stand  between  God  and  man  ” (p.  162),  and  therefore  raising  the  question 
in  our  minds  whether  it  were  not  “ possible  that  Paganism,  which  out  of  the 
multitude  of  separate  gods  had  evolved  the  idea  of  the  One  Pure  and  Per- 
fect Deity,  might  not  also,  out  of  the  many-sided  activities  of  the  half- 
human, half-divine  Daemons,  have  arrived  at  the  belief  in  a single  media- 
tory power,  and,  with  a perception  unblinded  by  polemic  bitterness,  have 
been  prepared  to  merge  this  conception  in  the  Divine  Man  of  the  Catholic 
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Church  ” (p.  226).  It  is  a pity,  therefore,  he  thinks,  that  the  transition 
from  Paganism  to  Christianity  was  not  made  under  the  influence  not  of 
polemic  Neo-Platonism,  but  of  “ the  calm  rationalism  and  gentle  piety  of 
Pagan  Religion  and  Philosophy  as  they  appear  in  Plutarch  ” — in  which  case 
“ more  of  the  spirit,  if  less  of  the  form,  of  the  old  tradition  might  have 
passed  into  the  teachings  of  the  new  Faith.”  From  which  it  seems  to  fol- 
low that  there  is  much  in  the  religion  of  Plutarch  which  appears  more  pleas- 
ing to  Dr.  Oakesmith  than  some  of  the  things  which  he  finds  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion ; and  from  this  it  appears  to  follow  further  that  Dr.  Oake- 
smith’s  own  religious  point  of  view  is  that  of  a “reverent  rationalism,” 
which  finds  its  affinities  in  the  “ moderation  ” of  an  eclectic  thinker  like 
Plutarch. 

We  have  no  intention  of  entering  here  into  a detailed  criticism  of  Dr. 
Oakesmith’s  presentation  of  the  religion  of  Plutarch,  much  less  of  his  own 
religious  point  of  view.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  have  found  his  book  very 
interesting  and  have  enjoyed  the  pleasurable  feeling  throughout  that  Dr. 
Oakesmith  was  giving  us  the  results  of  his  own  personal  reading  of  Plutarch. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  his  subject  is  extensive  but  not  com- 
plete: to  adduce  but  a single  example,  one  wonders  that  when  the  tract  Be 
Placilis  Philosophorum  falls  to  be  discussed  (p.  63)  there  is  no  reference  to 
the  epoch-making  study  of  the  subject  by  Diels  in  his  Boxographi  Graeci, 
although  his  results  have  been  made  the  property  of  all  in  such  woiks  as 
Susemihl’s  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Literatur  in  der  Alexandrinerzeit. 
The  reader  gains  the  impression  in  reading  that  Dr.  Oakesmith’s  preparation 
for  his  work  has  been  rather  particular  than  general,  and  that  a profound 
and  long-continued  engagement  with  the  topics  involved  in  the  discussion 
has  been  lacking.  We  do  not  like  the  tone  of  disparagement  in  which  the 
work  of  previous  students  in  the  same  field  is  often  adverted  to : though  the 
freshness  and  independence  of  the  point  of  view  indicated  by  such  remarks 
is  engaging.  Much  of  Dr.  Oakesmith’s  admiration  of  Plutarch’s  religious 
outlook  we  fully  share  : with  him  we  approve  at  once  of  the  dominant  posi- 
tion given  by  Plutarch  to  reason  in  religious  matters  and  of  the  unwil- 
lingness he  exhibits  to  drive  reason  on  to  its  bitterest  and  most  one-sided  con- 
clusions, as  if  man  were  nothing  but  a reasoning  machine.  “ Reverent 
Rationalism  ” — “ Philosophy,  the  Mystagogue  to  Theology  ” — there  are  no 
phrases  which  would  more  satisfactorily  express  the  attitude  we  should 
most  approve  in  a Pagan  religious  thinker.  For  let  us  remember  that  to  a 
Pagan  thinker  there  was  no  other  access  to  truth  than  that  which  Philoso- 
phy offered  : and  the  choice  was  between  a Faith  the  product  of  right  Rea- 
son, and  either  no  Faith  at  all  or  a Faith  fundamentally  irrational.  Plu- 
tarch’s opposition  to  crass  Atheism  on  the  one  side  and  to  gross  Superstition 
on  the  other,  in  favor  of  the  aurea  mediocritas  of  a Reverent  Rationalism, 
is  therefore  his  best  claim  to  our  admiration  as  a religious  teacher : and 
it  is  Dr.  Oakesmith’s  merit  to  have  seen  this,  and  to  have  based  his  ex- 
position of  Plutarch’s  religion  on  it.  But  we  need  not  immediately  infer 
either  on  the  one  hand  that  Plutarch’s  religious  views  mark  the  climax  of 
heathen  thought  on  religious  matters,  or,  on  the  other,  that  nothing  but  his 
“ Reverent  Rationalism  ” lies  open  to  us.  There  may  have  been  profounder 
thinkers  than  he,  eveu  in  pagan  conditions;  and  the  possession  of  Revela- 
tion may  place  us  on  a higher  plane  than  the  most  reverent  rationalism  could 
attain.  Perhaps  Dr.  Oakesmith  does  not  sufficiently  allow  for  these  things. 

Princeton.  Benj.  B.  Warfield. 
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The  Religious  Sense  in  its  Scientific  Aspects.  By  Greville 
Macdonald,  M.D.  London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1903;  New  York: 
A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  243.  [Three  Lectures 
given  before  students  of  the  several  departments  at  King’s  College, 
London,  June,  1902.] 

We  hardly  know  whether  it  is  fairest  to  look  upon  these  attractive  lectures 
as  a serious  argument  or  as  an  exalted  rhapsody.  As  a rhapsody,  they  are 
certainly  beautiful,  conceived  in  a noble  key  and  crowded  with  exquisite 
passages.  As  a formal  argument  they  leave,  it  must  be  confessed,  much  to 
be  desired.  We  have  scarcely  ever  met  with  a finer  tangle  of  “undis- 
tributed middles.”  So  prone  are  they,  indeed,  to  play  on  words  in  their 
reasoning,  that  the  philologist  might  almost  look  on  them  as  an  interesting 
study  in  homonyms.  Nevertheless  there  runs  through  the  whole  a perfectly 
sound  and  a truly  valuable  philosophy  of  being,  which  constitutes  a profound 
theodicy.  This  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  state  in  our  own  way,  as 
follows. 

All  things  stand  in  express  relation  to  God  who  has  made  them  for  Him- 
self, and  unvaryingly  work  out  the  end  for  which  they  were  made.  Hence 
all  things  work  together  toward  that  far-off  divine  event  to  which  the  whole 
creation  moves,  each  fulfilling  steadily  its  function  in  the  great  movement 
onward.  All  things  are  thus  absolutely  obedient  to  Law,  and  in  their 
obedience  manifest  Law— the  Law  of  service  to  an  end  outside  themselves, 
and  therefore  a Law  of  subordination  of  self  to  service.  Man  differs  from 
other  things  only  in  that  he  is  conscious  of  the  Law  which  he  is  to  serve  and 
for  the  service  of  which  he  should  renounce  himself.  But  to  be  conscious 
of  the  Law  is  to  open  the  way  to  diverse  attitudes  toward  the  Law.  There 
may  be  an  attitude  of  glad  obedience ; there  may  be  an  attitude  of  rebel- 
lious opposition.  Freedom  is  thus  the  offspring  of  consciousness;  and  it 
may  be  the  parent  of  either  virtue  or  sin.  The  prime  question  is,  Whether 
the  gain  in  elevating  service  from  mechanical  instinct  into  freedom  justifies 
the  incidental  evil  of  the— possibility  shall  we  say  ?— or  shall  we  say  the  cer- 
tainty ? — of  sin,  less  or  more.  For,  as  for  God— the  only  limitation  that  can 
be  put  upon  His  eternal  power  is  ‘ inability  to  do  what  is  second  best.’ 

“The  Law’s  aim,”  says  our  author,  “is  that  man  should  serve  in  a 
manner  more  excellent  than  can  be  accomplished  by  the  relative  automatism 
of  lesser  created  things.”  “ The  Law’s  design  in  the  great  structure  which 
man,  like  the  sponge-sarcode,  is  unconsciously  building,  needs  for  its  accom- 
plishment an  active  understanding  of  the  particular  work  demanded  of  each 
handicraftsman.”  “ The  only  form  of  society  in  which  sin  and  evil  could  be 
impossible  would  be  one  like  the  insect  communities.”  “ Would  omnipo- 
tence be  better  exemplified,  I ask  you,  if  men  were  no  more  than  bees,  obey- 
ing because  they  must  instead  of  because  they  may  ?”  “ It  is  because  of 
this  very  freedom  to  do  or  to  err  that  sin  has  come  into  existence.”  And 
then  the  whole  is  illustrated  by  a beautiful  apologue  of  two  chess  players 
who  were  to  make  their  own  men — and  one  made  them  automata  and  the 
other  free  agents:  and  the  results  thereof.  There  may  be  some  overstrain- 
ing here,  as  e.g.,  in  the  suggestion  that  the  possibility  of  sin  is  inherent  in  free- 
dom (and  yet  God  is  free  !)  and  that  a society  in  which  sin  were  impossible 
is  necessarily  inferior  to  one  in  which  the  possibility  of  evil  lies  ever  open 
(and  yet  we  look  forward  to  the  glory  of  the  consummated  Church  !).  But  in 
the  main,  we  say,  this  essential  reasoning  of  the  lectures  is  both  sound  and 
valuable. 

Now,  we  regret  to  say,  our  author  has  chosen  to  submerge  this  piece  of 
very  interesting  theodicy  in  a mass  of  the  most  amazing  paradoxes.  He 
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strangely  elects  to  call  the  relation  to  Law  in  which  each  organism  stands 
“ the  religious  sense  and  to  set  himself  to  discover  thus — by  way  of  per- 
verse definition — the  “ religious  sense  ” in  even  the  lowest  organisms. 

“ The  sense  of  obligation  to  obey  ” by  an  abuse  of  language  is  thus  attrib- 
uted to  even  the  sponge-sarcode  : and  such  phrases  as  “ unconscious  recog- 
nition of  obligation  to  the  unknown  ” are  sown  thickly  over  the  pages.  The 
impulse  to  this  absurd  procedure  is  derived  from  an  extreme  evolutionism. 
The  author  quite  properly  recognizes  that  nothing  can  appear  in  the 
perfected  development  which  was  not  contained  at  least  in  a germinal  form 
in  the  primitive  starting  point : and  he  feels  himself,  therefore,  bound  to 
discern  the  “ religious  sense  ” in  the  amoeba  lest  he  should  be  forced  to 
deny  it  in  man.  He  does  not  seem  to  recoguize  that  in  order  to  do  this  he 
has  to  reduce  the  “ religious  sense  ” so  far  beneath  itself  that,  from  a relig- 
ious point  of  view,  it  isn't  worth  anything  when  he  finds  it— whether  in  the 
sarcode  or  in  man. 

Nor  does  he  seem  to  realize  that  the  position  he  has  assumed  has  a 
double  edge.  He  quite  clearly  perceives  the  alternative,  to  be  sure.  It  is 
strict  evolution  or  else  special  creation.  He  is  never  tired  of  adducing  this 
alternative,  as  if  the  mere  adduction  of  it  would  frighten  every  reasonable 
man  back  into  strict  evolution.  You  must  believe  that  the  difference 
between  the  amoeba  and  man  in  the  matter  of  the  religious  sense,  he  says,  is 
oue  not  of  kind  but  of  degree,  or  else  “you  sanction  the  heresy  of  special  cre- 
ation ” (pp.  29,  86),  you  imply  that  “ we  are  created  on  a different  plan  from 
the  great  brotherhood  with  which  we  share  the  essence  of  life’s  law  ” (p.  73), 
you  “ fall  back  upon*  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  as  a relation  of  scientific 
facts  ” (p.  70).  But — there  obviously  is  no  “ religious  sense  ” in  the  amoeba 
in  any  intelligible  sense  of  the  words : and  therefore  something  absolutely 
new  has  entered  into  the  brotherhood  of  life  as  the  stages  have  advanced 
upward  : and  therefore  Evolution  is  not  a sufficient  formula  to  account  for 
all  life  and  all  its  functionings  on  our  globe  : and  therefore  the  alternative 
of  special  creation  must  be  assumed  ! It  will  not  do  to  assume  tlie  necessary 
existence  of  the  “ religious  sense  ” in  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  merely  in  the 
interests  of  the  evolutionary  presumption ; and  then  to  exhibit  the  actual 
existence  of  it  by  absurdly  dubbing  by  that  name  whatever  we  find  in  those 
lowest  forms  of  existence.  This  is  our  author’s  method.  Obviously  it  is  a 
method  which  has  two  edges  to  it. 

The  degree  in  which,  in  order  to  fit  it  in  with  his  evolutionary  theories, 
our  author  degrades  the  “religious  sense”  may  be  estimated  by  attending 
to  the  definition  of  it  he  offers.  This  is  given  formally  on  p.  35.  “ The 
religious  sense,”  we  read,  “whether  passive  or  active,  is  that  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Law  which  compels  all  creatures  possessing  the  sense  to  work 
or  live  for  objects  or  attainments,  be  they  immediate  or  prospective,  in 
which  the  individual  has  no  personal  concern,  save  perhaps,”  it  is  added  to 
escape  an  obvious  criticism,  “ in  exalted  specimens  of  the  species  Man.” 
This  definition  is  subsequently  modified  by  further  descriptions,  as  e.g .,  on 
p.  88 : “ The  sense  I speak  of  is  religious  because  it  implies  a union  between 
life  in  all  its  forms  and  the  Unknown.  And  it  is  more : it  is  ethical  because 
it  implies  obligation,  whether  active  or  passive,  conscious  or  unconscious,  to 
the  unknown  origin  of  life’s  being.”  But  it  is  never  essentially  altered  and 
indeed  we  are  warned  to  hold  fast  to  it  if  we  would  follow  the  author’s 
meaning  at  all.  By  the  phrase  “ whether  passive  or  active  ” is  meant  much 
the  same  as  “ whether  involuntary  or  voluntary  a passive  emotion  being 
one  operating  “ under  a law  that  is  not  perceived  or  understood.”  Perhaps 
there  is  no  open  contradiction  in  describing  a “ sense  ” as  “ passive  ” where  it 
is  supposed  all  the  time  to  be  in  action,  though  this  action  is  conceived  as 
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rooted  in  no  volition  and  accompanied  by  no  consciousness.  But  there  is 
certainly  ambiguity  in  this,  and  the  open  contradiction  seems  to  enter  fairly 
in  when  this  involuntary  and  unconscious  action  of  a “ sense  ” is  identified 
with  an  “ acknowledgment  ” or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  phrased,  “ a recognition  ” 
(p.  46).  One  would  suppose  that  some  such  term  as  “ subjection  to,”  instead 
of  “acknowledgment  of,”  Law  were  required  here:  but  then,  if  such  a 
phraseology  were  adopted,  the  “ undistributed  middle  ” would  be  lost  which 
enables  our  author  to  identify  as  equally  instances  of  the  action  of  the 
“ religious  sense,”  the  mechanical  obedience  to  Law  of  the  sponge-sarcode, 
nay  also  of  the  blooming  daisy,  and  the  voluntary  obedience  to  Law  of  the 
responsible  Man. 

The  chief  criticism  to  be  passed  on  this  definition,  however,  is  that  it 
manages  to  leave  out  of  the  religious  sense  entirely  all  that  makes  it  relig- 
ious. Religion,  according  to  this  definition,  is  just  “ altruism  ” : whatever 
is  unselfish  is  religious.  There  is  no  reference  to  higher  Personalities  and  no 
suggestion  even  of  upward  strivings.  For  all  that  appears,  a man  who  cher- 
ishes an  inordinate  affection  for  a dog  by  wThieh  he  is  led  to  renounce  his  own 
comfort  and  profit  for  the  dog’s  satisfactions,  would  be  just  as  religious  as 
one  whose  heart  was  fixed  on  God.  All  that  is  essential  is  that  he  should 
acknowledge  a Law  which  leads  him  to  W'ork  or  live  for  an  object  or  attain- 
ment in  which  he  has  no  personal  concern.  This  is  assuredly  Hamlet  with 
Hamlet  left  out,  with  a vengeance.  One  of  the  funny  results  of  pressing  this 
false  definition  with  the  design  of  discerning  the  “religious  sense”  in  all 
lower  creatures  is  the  final  discovery  that  it  is  not  only  present  in  them  all, 
but  is  better  developed  in  them  all  than  it  is  in  man.  Man  is  less  religious 
it  seems  than  any  other  animal : “ When  man  is  considered  as  a species,  that 
is  from  the  point  of  view  of  such  characteristics  as  are  common  to  every 
individual,  we  must  admit  that  the  religious  sense  seems  to  have  degener- 
ated ” (p.  190).  Even  this  paradox,  however,  does  not  open  the  author’s 
eyes  to  the  real  nature  of  his  procedure. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  serious  criticism  of  this  nest  of  paradoxes  and  riot 
of  ambiguities.  Let  it  suffice  to  ask  just  two  questions. 

(1)  Why  should  Dr.  Maedonald  confine  his  discovery  of  the  universal 
presence  of  the  “ religious  sense  ” to  living  forms  ? Is  it  not  just  as  true  of 
inorganic  as  of  organic  existences  that  they  are  all  subject  to  a Law  by  virtue 
of  which  they  subserve  ends  external  to  themselves  ? And  if  this  constitutes 
the  “ religious  sense,”  does  it  not  as  truly  belong  to  them  as  to  organic 
things  ? And  if  the  theory  of  “ special  creation  ” is  such  a bogy,  is  it  not  to 
be  denied  as  strenuously  at  the  advent  of  life  as  at  the  advent  of  conscious- 
ness ? Nay,  if  it  be  admitted  at  the  origination  of  life  may  it  not  be  at  least 
suspected  that  it  enters  in  also  at  the  origination  of  consciousness  ? Is  there 
any  sound  reason  to  insist  strenuously  a priori  that  all  Life  is  of  a piece, 
which  is  not  cogent  also  to  compel  insistence  equally  that  all  Being  is  of  a 
piece  ? 

(2)  Is  “science  ” to  be  constructed,  hereafter,  by  a priori  deductions  from 
an  academic  theory  of  “ Evolution,”  simply  assumed,  in  defiance  of  all 
observed  fact  ? If  a “ religious  sense  ” is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  amoeba,  the 
sponge-sarcode,  the  daisy  and  guelder-rose — nay,  the  star-dust  itself — merely 
because  on  “ Evolutionary  ” principles  nothing  can  come  into  being  that  has 
not  been  germinally  in  being  from  the  beginning — despite  all  appearance  to 
the  contrary  and  in  wreck  of  all  exact  use  of  language  and  all  consistency  of 
conception  alike—are  we  not  given  over  to  the  “ high  priori  ” road  of  ascer- 
taining facts  with  a completeness  unexampled  in  the  history  of  investiga- 
tion ? 

On  the  whole  we  think  it  would  be  best  to  read  Dr.  Macdonald’s  brilliant 
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lectures  as  rhapsody  rather  than  as  science.  They  are  good  rhapsody  : they 
are  hardly  good  science. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

The  Canon  of  Reason  and  Virtue  (Lao-Tze’s  Tao  Teh  King). 
Translated  from  the  Chinese  by  Dr.  Paul  Carus.  Chicago : The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co.;  London  Agents:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner  & Co.,  Limited.  1903.  8vo.;  pp.  iv,  43.  Price,  25  cents  net. 

“ This  booklet  ” (Religion  of  Science  Library,  No.  55)  “ is  an  extract  from 
the  author’s  larger  work,  Lao-Tze's  Tao  Teh  King."  “ It  has  been  pub- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  making  our  reading  public  more  familiar  with  that 
grand  and  imposing  figure  Lao-Tze  or  the  Old  Philosopher.”  The  transla- 
tion of  his  canon  is  preceded  by  “ Sze-Ma-lch’ien  on  Lao-Tze,”  “ the  most 
ancient  and  only  well-attested  account  to  be  had  of  him.”  The  translation 
itself,  if  as  accurate  as  it  is  smooth,  must  be  remarkably  good.  Dr.  Carus  is 
doing  valuable  service  in  thus  introducing  us  to  the  most  profound  and, 
perhaps,  the  best  of  the  Chinese  classics.  It  is  well  for  us  to  see  how  they 
fall  below  those  of  the  Greeks,  not  even  to  mention  those  of  the  Hebrews. 
It  is  well,  too,  for  us  to  observe  how,  though  “ the  Old  Philosopher  ” does 
anticipate  Our  Lord  five  hundred  years  by  teaching  that  we  should  “requite 
evil  with  goodness,”  the  peculiar  philosophy  underlying  and  conditioning 
his  famous  precept  renders  it  like  the  corresponding  words  of  Christ  in 
sound  only,  and  as  much  inferior  to  them  in  moral  dignity  as  the  couusel  of 
expediency  is  to  the  utterance  of  unselfish  love.  The  Word  of  God  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  contrast  with  even  the  best  productions  of  human  wis- 
dom. Comparison  with  them  can  but  evince  more  clearly  its  uniqueness. 

Foundations  of  Faith.  Being  a Consideration  of  the  Grounds  of 
Religious  Belief  and  Especially  of  the  Evidences  of  Divine  Revelation 
in  the  Religion  of  the  Bible.  By  J.  E.  Godbey,  D.D.  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  Dallas,  Tex.:  Publishing  House  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South. 
Bigham  & Smith,  Agents.  1903.  8vo.;  pp.  viii,  262. 

After  discussing  the  relations  of  Reason  and  Faith,  showing  that  belief  in 
God  is  essential  to  both  Philosophy  and  Morals,  outlining  the  Cosmological 
and  the  Teleological  Arguments  for  the  Existence  of  God,  and  stating  the 
Presumptive  Evidence  of  supernatural  revelation  from  our  need  of  it  and 
our  tendency  to  expect  it,  the  author  distinguishes  between  inspiration  and 
revelation,  and  then  proves  the  Bible  to  be  inspired  and  to  contain  revela- 
tions, by  the  evidences  of  Miracles,  by  the  testimony  of  Prophecy  and  by  the 
Incarnation,  Character,  Claims,  Resurrection,  and  work  in  us,  of  Christ. 
The  book  is  carefully  written  and  its  reasoning  is  valid  and  effective. 
Miracles  and  Prophecy  are  discussed  with  unusual  soundness  and  ability. 
There  is  not,  however,  the  same  clearness  in  the  treatment  of  the  proofs  of 
the  divine  existence.  The  chapter  on  Inspiration  and  Revelation  is  marred 
by  needless  and  damaging  concessions.  The  writer’s  Arminian  standpoint 
also  hinders  his  argument. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 


III.— EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Outlines  of  an  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  By  John 
Walter  Beardslee,  D.D.  Chicago:  Fleming  II.  Revell  Co.,  1903. 
Pp.  215.  Price,  $1.20,  net. 

The  author  of  this  little  handbook  disclaims  in  his  preface  any  intention 
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to  do  for  his  readers  anything  more  pretentious  than  “ simply  to  indicate 
the  lines  along  which  study  is  demanded  if  one  is  to  understand  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament.”  Viewed  in  this  light,  namely,  as  a mere  intro- 
duction to  Old  Testament  introduction,  the  book  is  not  to  be  condemned 
for  touching  as  lightly  as  it  does  on  the  problems  of  Old  Testament  criti- 
cism. It  will,  perhaps,  meet  the  demand  for  a text-book  providing  the  sim- 
plest, briefest  possible  statement  of  facts  and  theories  in  this  department  of 
biblical  study.  Still,  it  is  always  a question  whether  such  a demand  deserves 
to  be  met.  Does  it  pay  to  introduce  to  the  learner,  for  example,  the  mod- 
ern theory  of  the  sources  of  the  Pentateuch,  if  it  be  to  dismiss  it  with  one 
short  page?  Such  subjects  call  either  for  more  or  else  for  less  notice. 
Moreover,  it  is  most  unfortunate  when  such  a work  as  this  exhibits  anything 
less  than  perfect  accuracy  and  complete  mastery.  The  briefer  it  is,  so  much 
the  more  concentrated  it  should  be,  and,  above  all,  so  much  the  more  scru- 
pulously correct.  Unfortunately,  there  is  frequent  evidence  of  superficiality, 
not  only  in  the  author’s  presentation,  but  also  in  his  grasp  of  his  subject. 
For  example,  his  treatment  of  the  book  of  Job,  its  teaching,  its  structure 
and  the  course  of  its  thought,  is  quite  inadequate.  Unpardonable  errors 
occur.  Thus,  p.  134,  “Malachi  would  then  stand  related  to  Nehemiah 
much  in  the  same  relation  as  Zechariah  stood  to  Ezra.”  If  Zerubbabel  were 
substituted  for  Ezra,  the  comparison  would  be  true.  Again,  p.  203,  “ The 
prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  helped  Ezra  very  much  in  this  reform.” 
How  did  they,  seeing  that  Ezra  flourished  sixty  to  eighty  years  after 
the  date  of  those  prophets  ? Such  assertions  make  one  suspect  that  the 
date  485  B.C.  assigned  to  Ezra,  on  p.  214,  is  not  merely  a typographical  error, 
in  spite  of  the  correct  date  on  p.  203.  Of  the  use  of  Aramaic  in  Daniel  and 
Ezra  the  author  says  : “ This  Aramaic  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Chal- 
daic.  It  is  a dialect  closely  akin  to  the  Hebrew,  used  by  the  Jews  after  the 
exile.”  Is  the  writer  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  biblical  Aramaic  ? If 
so,  just  what  does  he  mean  by  the  Chaldaic  ? Has  he  not  magnified  into 
two  distinct  tongues  the  older  and  the  younger  names  for  the  same  tongue  ? 
Other  errors  have  been  noted,  perhaps  less  glaring  than  these,  but  all  tend- 
ing to  confirm  the  reader  in  the  conclusion  that  the  book  is  not  the  product 
of  a scholarship  sufficiently  broad,  deep  and  exact  to  grapple  with  so  large 
and  difficult  a subject  as  general  introduction.  The  naturalness  and  order- 
liness of  the  arrangement  of  material,  based  as  it  is  on  the  order  of  books  in 
the  Hebrew  canon,  are  quite  worthy  of  commendation.  The  proportions 
also  are  in  the  main  well  conceived  and  faithfully  adhered  to.  The  book  is 
well  made  to  stand  the  wear  of  a text-book.  It  will  no  doubt  be  useful  to 
many  teachers  and  students. 

Old  Testament  Critics.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Character,  Effect  and 
Validity  of  Their  Teaching.  A Question  for  the  Christian  People  of 
To-Day.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Wiiitelaw,  M.A.,  D.D.  London : Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  & Co.,  Ltd.,  1903.  Pp.  xxiii,  361. 

Dr.  Whitelaw  contributed  Genesis  to  the  Pulpit  Commentary,  and  other- 
critical  material  from  his  pen  has  made  him  known  as  a careful  biblical 
scholar.  In  the  work  under  review  he  has  attempted  to  do  three  things  : 
first,  to  state  as  fairly  as  possible  the  current  critical  theories  of  the  litera- 
ture, history  and  religion  of  Israel;  second,  to  exhibit  from  the  admissions 
of  critics  themselves,  and  from  logical  deductions,  the  “ cost  of  the  higher 
criticism,”  that  indemnity  which  Christianity  must  pay  if  hostile  criticism 
of  the  Old  Testament  triumphs ; and  third,  to  show  the  weak  points  in 
the  accepted  critical  construction,  its  false  presuppositions,  its  improbabili- 
ties, the  pros  and  cons  of  the  documentary  hypothesis,  the  progressive  and 
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late  development  of  the  legislative  codes  and  the  questions  of  psalm  and 
prophet  origins.  A vigorous  conclusion  returns  the  writer’s  verdict  uncom- 
promisingly against  the  whole  critical  case,  and  urges  the  Church  to  adopt 
as  its  watchword  neither  surrender ! nor,  toleration ! but,  rejection  ! 

The  work  is  well  done.  Its  temper  is  moderate  without  being  compromis- 
ing. It  speaks  with  the  tone  of  absolute  conviction,  but  it  never  rants.  Its 
order  and  method  are  logical,  without  being  needlessly  formal,  thus  avoid- 
ing both  extemes  so  dangerous  to  a comprehensive  book  of  this  nature.  And 
above  all,  the  author  is  to  be  praised  for  going  straight  to  the  protagonists 
among  his  opponents,  instead  of  contenting  himself  with  the  echo-produc- 
tions of  the  “ me  toos,”  so  plentiful  in  Britain  and  America.  He  deals  with 
the.  arguments  and  hypotheses  of  Wellhausen,  Kuenen,  Stade,  Kautzsch, 
Gunkel,  Winckler,  Driver,  Cheyne,  Smith.  When  discussiug  in  his  second 
part  the  more  philosophical  questions  of  the  bearing  of  criticism  on  Chris- 
tian faith,  he  shows  mastery  of  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject,  both  on 
the  Continent  and  in  Great  Britain.  Whatever  may  be  charged  against  the 
book  and  its  author  on  the  part  of  the  critics  attacked,  this  at  least  can 
never  be  said : that  the  author  does  not  know  whereof  he  speaks,  that  he  is 
incompetent  to  judge  because  of  being  uninformed  on  the  case.  He  is  jus- 
tified in  saying  of  his  arguments  on  the  logical  outcome  of  criticism,  “ The 
present  writer  is  likewise  aware  that  what  he  here  advances  and  hopes  to 
establish  will,  by  not  a few  adherents  of  the  new  faith,  be  vehemently  con- 
tested and  perhaps  indignantly  resented  ; when  the  propositions  put  forward 
by  him  have  by  them  been  refuted,  and  not  merely  contradicted,  he  will  re- 
consider his  position.”  Of  the  scorn  with  which  all  are  met,  who,  like  him- 
self, are  advocates  of  the  Bible’s  own  account  of  itself,  the  author  writes : 
“ With  quite  charming  humility  the  Higher  Critics  have  sometimes  assured 
their  admirers  that  brain-power  aud  reliable  scholarship  can  nowhere  be  found 
except  among  themselves ; that,  in  fact,  to  speak  it  openly,  they  have 
enjoyed  a monopoly  of  all  the  talent  and  erudition  that  have  been  active  in 
the  Church  for  the  last  fifty  years.”  Such  books  as  this  one  by  Dr.  White- 
law  are  in  themselves  sufficient  evidence  of  the  gross  error  of  such  assump- 
tions on  the  critics’  part. 

The  seriousness  with  which  our  author  views  the  consequences  of  the 
present  trend  of  biblical  scholarship  may  be  judged  from  the  “ indemnity  ” 
which  he  proves  the  Church  must  pay  on  the  critics’  victory.  These  cher- 
ished possessions  of  the  universal  Church  he  takes  up  in  separate  chapters, 
unfolding  successively  the  bearing  of  modern  Old  Testament  criticism  on, 
first,  the  truth  of  Old  Testament  history ; second,  the  idea  of  a supernatural 
religion;  third,  the  notion  of  an  inspired  Bible;  fourth,  the  supreme 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  fifth,  the  Xew  Testament  scheme  of  salva- 
tion. 

Altogether,  in  contents,  in  form  and  in  tone,  this  work  is  the  most  satis- 
factory of  the  numerous  recent  works  dealing  with  modern  criticism,  and 
this  satisfactoriness  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  author’s  unusually  wide 
and  intelligent  reading  of  the  critical  productions  themselves.  Because  of 
this  quality  the  book  should  exercise  an  influence  far  more  wide  and  lasting 
than  most  of  the  current  literature  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  unhesitatingly 
commended  to  all  who  seek  light  on  these  questions. 

The  Book  of  the  Covenant  in  Moab.  A Critical  Inquiry  into  the 
Original  Form  of  Deuteronomy.  By  John  Cullen,  M.A.,  D.Sc., 
Glasgow : James  MacLehose  and  Sons,  Publishers  to  the  University, 
l‘J03.  Pp.  244.  Price,  os.  net. 

Starting  with,  first,  the  assumption  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  origi- 
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nated  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  with  whose  reformation  it  is  synchronous, 
and,  second,  with  the  assumption  that  it  is  composite  and  not  a literary 
unity,  the  author  of  this  book  undertakes  to  discover  which  parts  of  Deu- 
teronomy constituted  “ the  book  of  the  covenant  which  was  found  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  ” by  Hilkiah,  the  high  priest.  As  a result  of  his  investi- 
gations, he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  critics  have  erred  in  their  uni* 
versally  accepted  opinion  that  the  legislative  portion  of  Deuteronomy,  viz., 
chaps.  12-26,  made  up  the  bulk,  if  not  the  exclusive  substance,  of  Hil- 
kiah’s  “ find.”  On  the  contrary,  it  was  just  the  remainder  of  our  Deuter- 
onomy, the  speeches  in  chs.  5-11,  together  with  fragments  scattered  else- 
where in  and  out  of  the  book,  that  formed  “ the  book  of  the  covenant  ” 
by  means  of  which  the  reforming  party  gave  the  signal  for  the  return 
of  apostate  Judah  to  its  God.  The  legislative  enactments  came  after  the 
reformation.  (Is  not  legislation  always  the  fruit  rather  than  the  seed  of 
revolution  ?)  They  were  hastily  put  together  (hence  their  confusion  and  repe- 
tition), and  they  do  not  differ  essentially  from  the  earlier  legislation  of  Exodus 
21-23,  except  in  insisting  upon  one  altar.  Critics  have  erred  in  making 
this  latter  the  supreme  motive  of  the  reformation.  The  zeal  was  first  for 
Jehovah,  only  secondarily  for  Jerusalem,  and  that  simply  because  they 
(justly)  considered  it  impossible  to  purify  the  national  worship  if  spread 
over  the  land.  When  the  success  of  the  movement  had  lifted  the  reformers 
to  a place  of  authority,  they  answered  the  call  for  a practical  guide  in  the 
reformed  religion  by  publishing  Deut.  12-26 ; and  observe  that  while  chs. 
5-11  beg  and  urge  the  people,  chs.  12-26  command  them.  But  what  of  “ the 
law,”  as  it  is  called  in  2 Kings  xxii.  8,  1 1 ? That  which  in  the  following 
chapter  is  cited  as  “the  book  of  the  covenant”  is  here  twice  called  “the 
law.”  The  answer  is,  the  author  of  Kings  lived  too  far  from  the  time  of 
Josiah  and  had  too  little  exact  information  as  to  the  progress  of  these 
events  for  him  to  keep  distinct  the  various  stages  in  a reformation  which 
really  occupied  several  years,  but  which  at  his  distance  seemed  an  instanta- 
neous reverse. 

It  is  truly  astonishing  to  see  how  the  writers  on  this  Deuteronomic  refor- 
mation play  fast  and  loose  with  those  two  chapters  in  Kings.  Forgetting 
that  they  are  the  only  external  means  of  support  that  they  possess  for  their 
entire  construction  (the  passages  in  Jeremiah  are  meaningless  apart  from 
these),  they  do  not  hesitate  to  hew  and  saw  them  at  pleasure,  nor  to  pass 
remarks  upon  their  general  trustworthiness  which  imperil  or  destroy  all 
their  probative  force.  In  the  course  of  debates  involving  only  the  relative 
claims  of  two  rival  theories  to  critical  acceptance,  the  debaters  in  their 
eagerness  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  debate  is  iD  the  realm 
of  theory,  not  of  certainty,  and  thus  mutally  destroy  the  only  evidence 
for  their  theories.  This  is  notably  true  in  the  case  of  critical  debates  on  the 
period  of  Josiah  (as  was  keenly  shown  by  W.  Mbller  in  his  Historisch- 
kritische  Bedenken  gegen  die  Graf - Welllmusensche  Hypothese , 1899). 

In  minimizing  the  legal  part  in  this  reformation,  Cullen  gives  away  the 
primary  contention  of  the  development  school,  that  the  Deuteronomic  legis- 
lation marks  a higher  stage  of  evolution  than  the  old  “ Book  of  the  Cove- 
nant” (Ex.  21-23).  In  developing  his  theory  of  a progressive  reforma- 
tion, moreover,  he  has  to  acknowledge  that  even  the  poor,  despised  Chroni- 
cler may  have  had  a “ vague  tradition  ” of  such  a series  of  reforms,  when 
he  says  that  in  Josiah’s  eighth  year  he  began  to  seek  after  the  God  of  David 
his  father,  that  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  he  began  to  purge  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  and  that  in  his  eighteenth  year  the  book  of  the  law  was 
found,  etc.  How  convenient  a “ vague  tradition  ” is  when  it  upholds  one’s 
own  pet  theory ! 
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The  most  profound  effect,  however,  which  the  perusal  of  such  a book 
makes  upon  a reader  full  of  regard  for  the  Old  Testament  as  the  product  of 
divine  inspiration,  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  cold-blooded,  matter-of-fact 
way  in  whicli  the  writer  ignores  the  lie  perpetrated  upon  the  age  by  those 
noble  reformers  when,  in  the  interest  of  ethical  religion,  they  forged  and 
published  a “ book  of  the  covenant  in  Moab  ” and  a “ law-book  ” of  Moses , 
with  an  effrontery  unsurpassed.  (Read  II  Kings  xxii  and  xxiii  with  the 
forgery  theory  always  present  in  mind.)  Orientals  they  were ; but  is  that 
all  ? What,  according  to  the  critical  theories  themseves,  distinguished  them 
from  all  other  Orientals  of  their  own  and  all  previous  ages,  save  this — con- 
suming zeal  for  a righteousness  in  men  that  should  reflect  and  honor  the 
righteousness  of  God  ? 

Princeton.  J.  Oscar  Boyd. 

Die  Eciitheit  des  zweiten’  Tiiessalonicherbriefs  untersucht  von 
Dr.  W.  Wrede,  Prof,  der  Ev.  Theologie  in  Breslau.  (Texte  und 
Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Literatur  heraus- 
gegeben  von  Oscar  von  Gebhardt  und  Adolf  Harnack.  Neue  Folge,  IX. 
Baud,  Heft  II.)  Leipzig  : J.  C.  Hinrichs’scheBuchliandlung,  1903.  Pp. 
viii,  116. 

The  genuineness  of  II  Thessalonians  is  still  one  of  the  debated  points  of 
New  Testament  criticism.  That  the  drift,  in  recent  years,  is  clearly  toward 
its  recognition  is  evident  from  the  compromises  made  by  P.  W.  Schmidt  and 
Spitta,  and  the  fact  that  critics  of  such  liberal  tendencies  as  Jiilicher,  Har- 
nack, Bacon,  Moffatt  and  McGiffert  feel  compelled  to  accept  it  outright. 
Some  protests  still  are  raised,  however,  and  among  them  must  be  reckoned 
this  Untersucliung  by  Dr.  Wrede. 

Hitherto  the  negative  criticism  has  generally  found  its  decisive  argument 
in  the  Eschatological  section,  II,  1-12.  But  recent  criticism  has  thrown 
serious  doubts  on  the  validity  and  conclusiveness  of  the  considerations 
founded  thereon. 

Dr.  Wrede  now  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  negative  cause  by  finding  this 
decisive  argument,  no  longer  in  the  Eschatology  of  the  letter,  but  in  its 
relation  to  I Thessalonians. 

We  feel  compelled  to  agree  with  him  (S.  2)  that  the  question  deserves  a 
more  adequate  consideration  than  has  heretofore  been  usually  accorded  it, 
and  we  owe  him  opr  gratitude,  therefore,  for  laying  the  problem  in  all  its 
various  phases  so  completely  and  forcibly  before  us. 

Dr.  Wrede  first  presents  a convenient  tabular  review  of  the  parallels 
between  the  two  Epistles,  and  then,  in  his  comments  upon  them,  sets  before 
us  their  resemblances,  as  follows:  (1)  In  the  historical  situation;  (2)  In 
the  content  of  the  thought;  (3)  In  the  organization  and  disposition  of  the 
material;  (4)  Detailed  resemblauces  appear,  for  the  most  part,  in  corre- 
sponding sections  of  the  letters;  (o)  Some  especially  striking  passages;  (6) 
A considerable  number  of  the  parallels  follow  one  another  in  the  same 
order;  (7)  In  particular  coincide  I i.  1 and  II  i.  1 and  2,  also  I ii.  9 and 
II  iii.  8. 

All  this,  as  here  presented,  proves  a somewhat  astonishing  and  impressive 
array.  Some  resemblances  do  not  appear  so  striking,  perhaps,  upon  further 
examination,  when  we  find,  for  example,  that  they  can  be  further  paralleled 
by  passages  from  other  Pauline  Epistles,  where  no  possible  dependence  can 
be  posited ; yet,  when  all  has  been  said,  sufficient  remains  to  leave  a very 
real  problem  for  solution. 

Dr.  Wrede’s  solution  is— that  the  letter  is  a forgery.  Its  motive  is  opposi- 
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tion  to  the  belief  in  the  near  approaching  parousia.  II  ii.  Iff.,  after  the 
doubts  already  suggested,  clearly  contradicts  I v.  1-4.  II  ii.  2,  on  the 
assumption  of  its  Faulinity,  can  only  refer  to  a forged  letter,  and  this  last 
would  be  incomprehensible. 

A brief  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  language  and  style ; but  in  harmony  with 
more  recent  criticism  it  is  admitted  at  the  start  that  little  that  is  certain 
and  unassailable  can  be  obtained  from  this  argument. 

A positive  terminus  a quo  for  the  date  of  the  Epistle  is  not  obtainable. 
The  references  to  persecutions  are  too  indefinite  and  colorless  to  be  fixed  in 
the  last  of  Trajan’s  reign  (as  Hilgenfeld).  The  author  seems,  however,  to 
have  a collection  of  Paul’s  letters.  As  terminus  ad  quern  we  have  Marcion’s 
Apostolicon  and  the  date  of  composition  of  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp.  In 
conclusion  a chapter  is  added  to  show  that  the  va6g  of  ii.  4 {i.e.,  at  Jeru- 
salem) was  appropriated  bodily  from  some  older  Jewish  tradition,  and  there- 
fore not  inconsistent  with  the  late  date  assigned. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  Dr.  Wrede’s  solution  of  the  problem.  Is  it  the  only  one  ? 
Spitta’s  ( Zur  Gescliichte und  Literatur  des  Urchristentums , I (1893),  S.  109ff.), 
that  the  Epistle  is  by  Timothy,  has  impossibilities  of  its  own.  Zahn’s 
( Einl .,  I (1897),  S.  175,  178  ; cf.  also  McGiffert,  Encyc.  Bib.,  IV,  5045),  that 
Paul  kept  a draft  of  his  letters  and  read  over  I Thessalonians  before  com- 
posing II,  though  attractive  and  abstractly  possible,  in  the  absence  of  other- 
evidence,  seems  more  to  resemble  a cutting  than  an  untying  of  the  knot. 
In  our  opinion,  the  explanation  of  Julicher  {Einl.  (1894),  S.  40f.)  comes 
nearer  to  the  truth:  that  the  resemblauce  is  due  to  the  similarity  of  the 
situation,  in  which  Paul  had  learned  little  that  was  new  of  Thessalonica, 
and  that  little  showed  the  necessity  of  repetition  and  explanation,  obliging 
him,  therefore,  to  recall  and  partly  reiterate  his  former  letter.  It  may  well 
be,  too,  that  the  psychological  conditions  under  which  Paul  wrote  I Thessa- 
lonians, as  suggested  by  Bornemann  ( Thessalonicherbriefe , S.  484f.) , con- 
tributed somewhat  to  the  result  we  have  observed. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  is  it  necessary,  with  Dr.  Wrede,  to 
suppose  that  II  Thessalonians  is  a forgery  ? Frankly,  we  do  not  feel  so. 
The  difficulties  are  not  inexplicable.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  facts  he  emphasizes  are  easier  of  explanation  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  letter  is  by  Paul,  than  to  account  for  the  epistle  as  a whole 
upon  the  contrary  hypothesis. 

Chicago.  Samuel  Dickey. 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus  Concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
the  Church.  By  Geeruardus  Vos,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Kevv  York  : 
American  Tract  Society.  12mo,  pp.  203.  75  cents. 

This  little  book  is  the  second  published  in  a series  of  volumes  being  issued 
on  the  Teachings  of  Jesus  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  its  Publishing  Secretary,  Dr.  John  H.  Kerr.  The  aim  of  the  series  is  to 
furnish  a popular  and  untechnical  yet  not  too  elementary  discussion  of  the 
principal  aspects  of  our  Lord’s  teaching.  In  view  of  the  numerous  lecent 
attempts  to  popularize  the  results  of  the  so-called  liberal  interpretation  of 
Jesus’  life  and  teaching,  this  is  surely  a timely  and  laudable  undertaking 
for  which  the  Society  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  conservative  Christians. 
In  the  present  volume  our  Lord’s  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  is  presented 
from  a biblico-theological  point  of  view,  so  as  to  define  its  place  in  the 
larger  field  of  revelation  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  Jesus’  teaching  historically 
considered.  The  attempt  is  made  throughout  to  reproduce  our  Lord’s 
own  point  of  view  and  keep  the  discussion  in  close  touch  with  this.  After 
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an  introductory  chapter  pointing  out  the  promineuce  of  the  conception  of 
the  kingdom  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  its  relation  to  the  Old  Testament 
is  discussed.  Next,  the  meaning  of  the  distinction  between  “kingship” 
and  “ kingdom,”  and  between  “ the  kingdom  of  God  ” and  “ the  king- 
dom of  heaven,”  is  set  forth  in  chapter  III.  The  fourth  chapter  deals  with 
the  view  which  has  been  recently  gaining  vogue,  that  Jesus  held  a purely 
eschatological  conception  of  the  kingdom,  and  did  not  look  upon  the  spir- 
itual results  of  his  labor  on  earth  as  in  any  sense  a realization  of  the  same. 
The  author  here  seeks  to  show  that  the  idea  of  an  internal,  spiritual  king- 
dom realized  gradually  cannot,  without  doing  critical  or  exegetical  violence 
to  the  record,  be  eliminated  from  our  Lord’s  teaching.  In  the  next  chap- 
ter. certain  'current  misconceptions  regarding  the  present  and  future 
kingdom  are  corrected.  Chapters  YI,  VII  and  VIII  deal  with  the  essence  of 
the  kingdom  as  consisting  in  the  supremacy  of  God  in  the  sphere  of  saving 
power  and  of  righteousness,  and  in  the  state  of  human  blessedness  result- 
ing from  this.  A separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  delicate  and  eminently 
practical  question  of  the  relation  between  the  church  and  the  kingdom,  and 
the  modern  tendency  to  separate  the  two  is  shown  to  find  only  a very  partial 
and  qualified  warrant  in  the  utterances  of  Jesus.  The  tenth  chapter  treats 
of  the  entrance  into  the  kingdom  through  repentance  and  faith.  A conclud- 
ing chapter  recapitulates  the  important  doctrinal  principles  embodied  in  our 
Lord’s  kingdom  teaching.  An  index  of  subjects  and  one  of  texts  are 
appended.  The  book  is  printed  from  large  type,  and  this,  as  well  as  its 
general  make-up,  gives  it  an  attractive  external  appearance. 

Princeton.  Geerhardus  Vos. 


IV.— HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Les  Africains.  Etude  sur  la  litterature  latine  d’Afrique.  Par  Paul 
Monceaux.  Les  Pa'iens  Paris:  Lecene,  Oudin  et  Cie,  1891.  12mo, 
pp.  v,  500. 

Histoire  Litteraire  de  l’Afrique  Chretienne  depuis  les  origines 
jusqu’a  l’invasion  Arabe.  Par  Paul  Monceaux,  Docteur  es  lettres. 
Tome  Premier  : Tertullien  et  les  Origines.  Paris:  Ernest  Leroux,  1901. 
8vo,  pp.  vii,  512.  Tome  Deuxieme  : Saint  Oyprien  et  son  Temps.  Paris  : 
Ernest  Leroux,  1902.  Svo,  pp.  390. 

The  volumes  here  brought  together  form  in  effect  parts  of  a single  compre- 
hensive work  which  has  for  its  object  a survey  of  the  entire  Latin  litera- 
ture of  North  African  provenience.  The  first  of  them,  in  which  the  Pagan 
writers  are  studied,  was,  indeed,  published  several  years  before  those  which 
treat  the  Christian  literature.  It  was  also  issued  by  a different  publishing 
house,  in  a different  format , and  as  a member  of  a different  series  of  hand- 
books. It  is  even  written  on  a different  scale— a scale  much  less  elaborate 
than  that  ou  which  the  Christian  writers  are  dealt  with.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  written  consciously  as  the  first  part  of  a larger  undertaking,  and  it 
was  given  a title  which  implied  as  much.  No  reader  could  have  been 
deceived,  except  in  so  far  as  he  might  have  supposed  that  M.  Monceaux’s 
subject  was  the  Latin  literature  of  Africa,  and  that  he  was  giving  in  this 
volume  the  first  main  division  of  it — the  Pagan  literature;  whereas  the 
truth  is  that  M.  Monceaux’s  subject  is  the  Christian  Latiu  literature  of 
Africa,  and  he  has  only  begun  very  properly  by  prefixing  by  way  of  intro- 
duction a sketcli  of  the  Pagan  literature,  alongside  of  which  the  Christian 
literature  developed  itself.  When  so  conceived,  not  only  is  the  unity  of 
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the  work  thrown  into  a clear  light,  but  the  proportionate  fullness  of  treat- 
ment given  to  its  parts  is  justified. 

It  is  quite  true  that,  when  publishing  separately  the  Introduction  to  his 
great  work  on  the  Christian  Latin  Literature  of  North  Africa,  M.  Monceaux 
speaks  of  it  as  if  it  was  rather  the  first  section  of  a work,  to  which  the 
treatment  of  the  Christian  literature  would  form  a parallel  section ; and  it 
may  very  well  be  that  at  that  time  he  contemplated  dealing  with  both  sections 
on  much  the  same  scale.  This  at  least  is  how  he  speaks  in  the  Preface  of  his 
first  treatise : 

“ One  word  more  upon  the  plan  adopted  in  this  volume.  Although  the  Christian  literature 
of  Afqca  began  to  appear  about  the  end  of  the  second  century,  although  Tertullian  and 
Minucius  Felix  were  almost  contemporary  with  Apuleius,  Cyprian  with  Nemesianus,  and 
Augustine  with  Capella,  it  has  nevertheless  seemed  to  us  necessary  to  carry  the  study  of  the 
pagan  authors  through  to  the  end  before  commencing  that  of  the  Christian.  This  is  because, 
in  spite  of  analogies  in  style  and  reciprocal  influences,  it  is  not  possible  to  commingle  these 
two  classes  of  writers.  They  form  two  irreducible,  parallel  series.  turned,  the  one  towards  the 
past,  the  other  towards  the  present  and  the  future ; and  each  of  them  has  its  own  traditions. 
Although  the  Christians  owed  much  to  the  school,  they  separated  themselves  absolutely  from 
the  pagan  rhetoricians,  their  masters,  in  the  use  they  made  of  their  talent ; they  are  possessed 
by  a fixed  idea— to  act,  to  defend  their  faith,  to  gain  souls  ; they  disdained  all  the  rest ; and  it 
is  precisely  by  their  contempt  of  literary  glory  that  they  regenerated  African  literature.  That 
such  or  such  a Christian  work  of  the  third  century  was  contemporaneous  with  such  or  such  a 
pagan  work  is  a secondary  consideration  : what  is  of  importance  is  to  establish  the  affiliation 
of  the  works  in  each  sphere  separately.  This  is  why  we  have  provisionally  left  to  one  side  the 
whole  Christian  literature,  and  why  the  present  volume  bears  as  its  subtitle — The  Pagans." 

If  these  words  represent  accurately  his  thought  at  the  moment,  M.  Mon- 
ceaux’s  plan  would  seem  to  have  changed  as  the  work  developed  under  his 
hand  ; and  he  is  giving  us  something  better  than  he  at  first  proposed — and 
something  more  symmetrical,  we  may  add,  than  he  even  now  appears  fully 
to  realize.  For  in  the  Preface  to  the  second  work,  though  he  seems  to  per- 
ceive that  a study  of  the  pagan  literature  may  serve  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing a background  to  the  Christian  literature  which  has  become  now  his 
sole  occupation,  he  still  speaks  as  if  his  two  treatises  might  be  viewed  as 
entirely  unrelated  to  each  other.  He  says : 

“ We  leave  here  entirely  to  one  side  the  pagan  literature  of  Africa,  which  moreover  we  have 
had  occasion  to  study  already  both  as  a whole  and  in  its  principal  representative.*  No  doubt 
the  knowledge  of  the  pagan  rhetoricians  and  poets  is  very  useful  for  reconstructing  the  intel- 
lectual medium  and  analyzing  the  secular  influences  to  which  the  Christians  were  subjected  ; 
and  we  shall  remind  ourselves  of  it  when  needful.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  points  of  contact 
it  is  better  to  keep  separate  two  literatures  which  differ  entirely  in  spirit  and  tendency  : a lit- 
erature of  imitation,  turned  towards  the  past,  anxious  only  to  renew  by  reexpression  a fund 
of  traditional  ideas ; and  a literature  entirely  of  action,  preoccupied  always  with  the  present 
and  the  future,  for  which  speaking  is  still  only  a form  of  action.  In  reality  the  series  of 
pagan  authors  of  the  couutry,  with  rare  exceptions,  belongs  only  to  the  literature  of  pure  eru- 
dition. On  the  contrary  the  series  of  Christian  authors  constitutes  a veritable  literature,  logi- 
cal in  its  development  and  original  in  many  of  its  works : and  its  evolution  can  be  followed 
better  when  it  is  studied  apart.-’ 

Despite  all  this,  however,  no  reader  can  read  the  series  of  volumes  now 
before  us  consecutively  without  feeling  that  the  first  of  them,  in  its  more 
succinct  treatment  of  the  pagan  literature  of  Africa,  serves  all  the  purposes 
of  an  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Christian  literature  of  Africa,  and 
that  the  study  of  the  latter  immensely  gains  from  the  presence  of  the  former 
at  its  beginning.  Whether  M.  Monceaux  is  fully  aware  of  it  or  not,  his 
work  on  the  pagan  literature  is  not  merely  a “parallel  study  ” : it  is  a 
genuine  Introduction  to  his  greater  work. 

In  the  introductory  volume,  then,  as  we  shall  persist  in  looking  upon  it, 

* M.  Monceaux  is  alluding  to  his  work  on  Apuleius,  published  in  one  volume,  16mo,  in  1888, 
as  well  as  to  his  volume  on  the  Pagan  Latin  Literature  of  Africa. 
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the  way  for  the  profitable  study  of  the  Christian  literature  of  Africa  is  pre- 
pared by  an  investigation  of  the  medium  in  which  it  arose  and  was  devel- 
oped. This  investigation  falls  into  two  parts.  In  the  former  of  these  the 
conditions  of  literary  life  in  Xorth  Africa  are  studied  : in  the  latter  a com- 
paratively succinct  sketch  of  the  pagan  literature  of  Africa  is  offered.  To 
the  former  of  these  parts  M.  Monceaux  prefixes  the  title,  “The  African 
Genius  and  Classical  Education.”  He  divides  it  into  five  chapters.  These 
treat  in  turn  of  “ the  region  of  the  Atlas  under  Roman  rule  : the  elements 
of  the  African  genius;”  “Classical  education:  African  schools  and  the 
University  of  Carthage;”  “Conflict  between  the  African  genius  and  the 
classical  spirit : Physiognomy  of  the  men  of  letters;”  “ African  Latin ;”  and 
“ The  literary  epochs  of  Africa.”  It  is  a very  striking  picture  which  he 
paints  for  us  in  these  five  chapters  of  the  conditions  of  literary  life  in  Africa. 
His  conception  turns  on  the  interworking  of  two  factors  : on  the  one  hand 
the  complex  constitution  of  the  population,  formed  out  of  the  most  diverse 
elements — Berber,  Punic,  Greek,  Italian — imperfectly  blended ; and  on  the 
other,  the  immense  influence  of  the  schools  of  classical  culture  on  the  lit- 
erary manner  of  a people  not  to  the  manner  born  and  dependent  upon  the 
culture  of  the  schools  for  the  means  of  their  expression.  From  the  interac. 
tion  of  these  two  factors  M.  Monceaux  would  explain  most  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  African  Latin  literature. 

That  there  is  an  element  of  doctrinarianism  in  the  development  of  this 
thesis  is  undeniable ; and  the  M.  Monceaux  of  the  later  treatise  would 
scarcely  himself  wish  to  deny  it.  This  “African  style,”  for  instance, — is  it 
specifically  African,  due  to  the  conditions  of  life  obtaining  in  “the  country 
of  the  Atlas  ?”  Or  is  it  not  rather  the  universally  popular  style  of  the  day, 
the  product  of  the  Asian  rhetorical  tradition,  and  no  more  characteristic  of 
Africa  than  of  any  other  province  ? This  “ African  Latin  ” again — is  it  the 
result  of  local  influences,  of  the  efforts  of  Punic  and  Berber  tongues  striv- 
ing to  talk  the  archaic  Latin  of  the  African  settlers,  and  to  write  the  book- 
ish Latin  of  the  schools  ? Or  is  it,  again,  only  the  pedantic  Latin  of  a 
decadent  age  ? These  questions  remain  under  debate.  Edouard  Norden  (Has 
unlike  Kunstprosa , II,  586  sq.,  esp.  588  sq.),  while  of  course  not  denying 
the  existence  of  a specifically  African  dialect , quite  scouts  at  the  “ African 
Latin,”  such  as  M.  Monceaux  conceives  it,  as  a mere  phantom  ; and  while  of 
course  not  denying  that  African  nature  must  have  made  itself  felt  in  African 
writing,  yet  quite  proves  that  the  “African  style,”  as  M.  Monceaux  con- 
ceives it,  was  just  the  common  style  of  the  day,  equally  cultivated  in  all 
lands  where  Latin  literature  persisted.  With  great  candor,  M.  Monceaux  in 
1901,  as  we  have  hinted,  is  ready  to  admit  that  these  things  lie  still  in  debate. 
He  asks: 

“In  what  sense  is  this  Latin  literature  of  Africa,  African  f Put  otherwise,  In  what  measure 
does  it  bear  the  mark  of  the  land  in  which  it  was  developed?” 

And  he  answers  now  : 

“This  is  a question  which  is  much  mooted  among  specialists,  discussed  sometimes  with  a 
sort  of  passion,  with  a singular  harshness  and  decided  after  very  diverse  fashions  by  critics 
of  equal  competence.  We  shall  not  raise  the  question  afresh.  It  is  apparently  insoluble  in  the 
present  state  of  our  linguistic  knowledge;  it  cannot  be  profitably  taken  in  hand  until  the  day 
when  the  Latin  of  Africa  shall  have  been  methodically  analyzed  and  systematically  compared 
with  the  Latin  of  other  regions  of  the  Occident.” 

Our  pleasure  in  reading  M.  Monceaux  is  only  increased  by  such  evidences 
that  he  has  learned  something  since  he  began  his  studies  in  the  Latin  litera- 
ture of  Africa;  and  that  what  he  has  learned  makes  for  greater  caution  in 
inference  and  greater  prudence  in  assertion.  The  interest  and  value  of  his 
discussions  in  the  volume  of  1894  are  not  destroyed  by  the  over-pressure  of 
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theories  then  too  confidently  announced  and  utilized  : but  the  interest  and 
value  of  his  later  volumes  are  greatly  increased  by  the  more  chary  sobriety 
with  which  they  are  written. 

The  second  and  greater  part  of  the  volume  more  particularly  before  us  at 
the  moment  consists  of  a careful  survey  of  the  whole  Latin  literature 
capable  of  being  considered  of  African  origin,  from  Manilius  to  Capella, 
from  Cornutus  to  Macrobius.  We  have  used  this  form  of  expression 
because  M.  Monceaux  here  too  has  permitted  his  enthusiasm  to  have  full 
play.  To  him  everything  is  African  that  can  possibly  be  thought  African 
— and  perhaps  something  more  than  that.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  his 
somewhat  confident  ascription  to  African  origin  of  a number  of  writers 
whom  it  is  more  customary  to  accredit  to  Europe,  is  due  to  the  assurance 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  no  longer  feels,  that  every  writer  who  writes  in 
the  style  illustrated  in  its  extreme  by  Apuleius,  or  uses  his  language  with 
the  preciosity  of  the  popular  authors  of  the  time,  must  be  an  African.  This 
test  of  language  is  indeed  occasionally  employed  even  in  the  later  volumes 
to  determine  the  provenience  of  a writer,  despite  the  new  attitude  taken  up 
in  the  Preface  to  these  later  volumes  with  regard  to  the  underlying  ques- 
tion. It  is  in  this  first  volume,  however,  made  distinctly  the  mark  of  a 
standing  or  falling  African.  It  is  his  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  that 
more  than  anything  else  leads  M.  Monceaux  thus  to  extend  its  borders  ; he 
is  inclined  to  claim  for  Africa  everything  he  can  possibly  claim.  The  effect 
is  that  we  have  here  as  inclusive  an  interpretation  of  African  literature  as 
it  is  possible  to  frame.  This  is  no  disadvantage  to  the  wary  reader.  It  will 
seem  to  him  well  that  the  book  should  err  by  excess  rather  than  by  defect. 
And  the  same  enthusiasm  which  leads  the  author  thus  to  spread  out  his  sub- 
ject as  widely  as  possible  carries  him  over  many  hard  places  in  the  nature  of 
the  material  he  has  to  deal  with.  He  gives  us  as  appreciative  a sketch  of 
African  literature  as  possible.  Above  all  he  has  made  the  subject  absorb- 
ingly interesting.  All  that  can  be  known  of  these  writers— the  history  of 
their  lives,  the  relationships  in  which  they  stood  in  their  various  worlds, 
the  character  of  their  writings — all  is  drawn  out  with  charming  verve  and 
set  before  us  in  the  most  attractive  manner.  African  Latin  literature  owes 
a debt  of  gratitude  to  M.  Monceaux.  He  has  certainly  made  the  most  of 
it  possible. 

How  all  this,  as  we  have  said,  is  purely  introductory  to  the  task  M.  Mon- 
ceaux has  really  set  himself.  It  is  only  with  the  second  of  the  works  which 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  notice  that  he  takes  up  his  real  subject — 
The  Christian  Literature  of  Africa.  This  subject  he  conceives  in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense  and  he  lays  out  his  scheme  of  treatment  for  it  on  the 
most  elaborate  lyres.  It  is  the  whole  of  the  Christian  literature  of  Africa 
in  Latin,  in  all  its  elements,  that  he  wishes  to  pass  under  survey  ; and  he 
wishes  to  deal  with  it  all  in  the  utmost  detail.  In  the  two  large  octavo  vol- 
umes, which  alone  are  as  yet  before  us,  he  proceeds  no  further  than  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  century ; that  is  to  say  he  passes  in  review  of  the  African 
authors  known  to  fame  only  Tertullian,  Minucius  Felix  and  Cyprian.  If 
it  has  required  900  large  octavo  pages  to  deal  adequately  with  these,  one 
trembles  to  think  of  the  proportions  to  w'hich  the  work  will  be  swelled 
before  it  reaches  its  end  in  the  Arab  invasion.  We  are  given  to  under- 
stand, however,  that  the  work  will  be  completed  in  six  volumes— the  third 
and  fourth  of  which  will  be  issued  in  1904  and  the  remaining  two  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible. 

Obviously  we  have  before  us  here  the  beginning  of  a most  minute  and 
thorough  study  of  the  Latin  Christian  literature  of  Africa.  Nothing  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  author.  Every  scrap  of  writing,  whether 
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ordinarily  classed  under  the  rubric  of  literature  or  not,  is  examined  both  in 
its  contents  and  in  its  form : history,  archeology,  criticism  are  put  under 
constant  contribution.  It  is  with  the  literary  aspects  of  these  remains 
alone  that  he  purposes  to  deal,  but  the  entire  mass  of  the  remains  of 
Christian  literature  from  Africa  is  subjected  to  literary  analysis  and  literary 
estimation.  The  authors  and  their  writings  alike  are  made  to  promenade 
before  us  and  give  as  complete  an  account  of  themselves  as  can  be  wrung 
from  them.  In  fine,  we  are  given  as  thorough  a study  of  African  Christian 
literature  as  can  be  worked  out  in  the  light  of  the  fullest  knowledge  of 
modern  investigation. 

Let  us  note  the  disposition  of  the  volumes,  with  a view  to  obtaining  some 
understanding  of  the  conception  the  author  has  formed  of  his  task  aud  of 
his  modes  of  working  this  conception  out.  The  first  volume  is  entitled 
“ Tertullian  and  the  Origins,”  and  consists  of  two  books,  the  former  of  which 
bears  the  title  of  “ The  Origins,”  and  the  latter  of  “ The  First  Apologists  : 
Tertullian  and  Minucius  Felix.”  Under  the  former  of  these  heads,  we 
have  first  a historical  sketch  of  the  founding  of  the  Church  in  Africa,  with 
as  detailed  a picture  as  can  be  drawn  of  the  African  Church  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century  (chap.  i).  Then,  “the  first  Christian  documents  of 
Africa,”  and  especially  “ the  Acts  of  the  Scillitan  martyrs  aud  the  Passion  of 
Saint  Perpetua,”  are  carefully  reviewed  (chap,  ii,  pp.  49-96).  Finally,  we 
have  a long  and  very  careful  study  of  “ the  Latin  Bible  in  Africa”  (chap, 
iii,  pp.  97-175).  After  this  introduction,  Tertullian  is  reached,  in  the  second 
book,  and  almost  300  pages  are  consecrated  to  a detailed  study  of  his  lit- 
erary product.  A brief  but  searching  account  of  his  life  and  character  is 
prefixed,  together  with  a careful  general  survey  of  his  writings  with  a view 
to  fixing  their  chronological  sequence  (chap,  i,  pp.  177-210).  Then  the 
works  themselves  are  analyzed  with  respect  to  both  their  matter  and  their 
form  in  five  chapters,  bearing  the  titles  of  “ The  Apologist,”  “ The  Po- 
lemic,” “ The  Christian  Teacher,”  “ The  Moralist  and  Satirist,”  and  “ The 
Montanist.”  In  a concluding  chapter,  entitled  “ The  Writer,”  the  literary 
criticism  of  Tertullian  developed  in  the  preceding  investigations  is  vividly 
summed  up.  The  final  chapter  of  the  book  is  given  to  Minucius  Felix, 
studied  under  much  the  same  rubrics. 

The  disposition  of  the  second  volume,  which  contains  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Books,  is  formally  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  first.  But  this  disposition  is 
here  far  less  suitable  to  the  matter  and  far  less  successful  in  effect— entailing  as 
it  does  an  essentially  ai  tificial  distribution  of  the  material  and  much  wearisome 
repetition.  The  Third  Book  bears  the  title  of  “ The  Christian  Literature  of 
Africa  in  the  Times  of  St.  Cyprian  ” and  occupies  the  first  200  pages  of  the 
volume.  Here,  first  of  all,  a sketch  is  given  of  “ The  Church  of  Africa  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century — the  persecutions,  schisms  and  controversies  ” 
(chap,  i,  pp.  1-40).  This  is  followed  by  successive  chapters  dealing  with  “ The 
Acts  of  the  Councils  of  Carthage  in  the  Times  of  St.  Cyprian,”  “ The  Epistol- 
ary Literature,”  “The  Polemists  aud  Anonymous  Treatises,”  “The  First 
Christian  Inscriptions  of  Africa,”  and  “ The  Accounts  of  Martyrs.”  Each 
of  these  is  in  itself  an  interesting  and  useful  study : and  if  they  could  be  read 
apart  we  should  have  nothing  but  welcome  for  them.  Some  of  them,  it  must 
be  confessed  on  the  other  hand,  can  put  in  no  valid  claim  to  a place  in  a his- 
tory of  literature,  and  others  of  them  necessarily  encroach  on  the  domain  of 
the  succeeding  study  of  Cyprian.  The  chapter  on  the  epistolary  literature 
of  the  time,  for  example,  deals  solely  with  the  letters  from  other  hands  that 
appear  in  the  collected  correspondence  of  Cyprian,  and  the  effort  to  treat 
these  letters  apart  from  his,  interwrought  with  which  they  are,  entails  the 
premature  discussion  of  much  that  belongs  to  a later  page.  The  result  is 
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that  when  at  last  we  reach  the  professed  study  of  Cyprian,  which  occupies 
the  Fourth  Book  (pp.  201  sq.),  we  are  condemned  to  a good  deal  of  repeti- 
tion of  what  we  have  been  given  already,  and  the  reading  becomes  for  the 
first  time  irksome.  Certainly  the  study  of  Cyprian  is  not  as  entertaining  as 
was  the  study  of  Tertullian.  Perhaps  this  effect  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  “man  of  oil”  (“  Beatus  Cyprianus,”  says  Cassiodorus,  “velut  oleum 
decurrens  is  inherently  less  interesting  than  that  “ man  of  fire  ” 

(“vir  ardens”  is  Jerome’s  description),  and  possibly  he  appeals  less  to  M. 
Monceaux’s  sympathies,  and  is  dealt  with  in  less  enthusiasm.  But  certain 
it  is  that  the  wheels  of  the  discourse  run  more  heavily  when  M.  Monceaux  is 
analyzing  Cyprian  than  when  he  is  pointing  out  to  us  the  unconquerable 
spirit  that  rules  throughout  Tertullian’s  work,  and  we  cannot  rid  our- 
selves of  the  impression  that  our  flagging  interest  is  in  large  part  due  to  the 
faulty  arrangement  by  which  what  is  said  in  this  fourth  book  has  been  in 
large  part  anticipated  in  the  third.  In  themselves  the  chapters  seem  to 
cover  the  ground  with  the  same  thoroughness  and  the  same  sanity  of  criti- 
cism and  appreciation  that  characterized  those  given  to  the  study  of  Tertul- 
lian. The  first  outlines  “the  life  of  Cyprian  : the  man,  the  bishop,  the 
martyr  ” ; the  second  essays  a “ chronology  and  classification  of  the  works 
of  Cyprian.”  The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  analyze  and  estimate  the  works 
themselves : “ the  apologetical  works,”  “ the  treatises  on  discipline  and  the 
preaching  of  Cyprian,”  and  “the  correspondence.”  The  sixth  sums  up  the 
results  in  a study  of  “ the  writer  ” and  rounds  out  the  whole  by  an  account 
of  “ the  legend  of  Saint  Cyprian  and  his  literary  influence.”  At  the  end  an 
appendix  is  added,  which  seeks  to  give  a consistent  account  of  the  notices  of 
“the  tomb  and  basilica  of  Saint  Cyprian  at  Carthage.” 

It  is  impossible  to  attempt  here  to  illustrate  the  value  of  M.  Monceaux’s 
work.  Enough  has  been  incidentally  intimated  to  advise  the  reader  that 
we  esteem  it  a successful  attempt  to  sum  up  what  is  known  of  the  Christian 
literature  of  the  African  provinces.  M.  Monceaux  is  acquainted  with  all 
the  best  works  on  the  subjects  with  which  he  deals,  and  he  presents  his  own 
opinions,  derived  from  an  independent  study  of  the  materials,  in  full  view 
of  the  whole  mass  of  modern  opinion.  His  critical  judgment,  both  literary 
and  sestlietic,  is  sane,  and  the  presentation  of  his  grounds  of  judgment  is 
sufficiently  full  and  careful.  In  most  of  his  expressed  opinions  he  carries 
his  reader  with  him.  His  style  is  simple  and  clear  and  often  not  without  an 
eloquence  of  its  own.  As  a single  specimen  of  his  judgments  we  may  give 
the  following  account  of  the  work  of  Tertullian  : 

“ la  ten  years  lie  had  revolutionized  Apologetics,  inaugurated  an  original  tactics  against 
heresy,  expounded  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  justified  its  claims,  attacked  abuses  and 
formulated  rules  of  conduct  for  the  government  of  the  faithful.  Simple  layman  at  first,  and 
then  simple  priest  at  Carthage,  he  had.  by  right  of  genius  and  eloquence,  marked  with  his 
stamp  the  Christianity  of  the  West,  the  future  of  which  he  had  assured  by  giving  it  conscious- 
ness of  its  mission  and  of  its  power Generous  of  soul  but  headstrong  of  mind,  rashly 

rushing  to  extremes  in  the  deductions  of  a pitiless  logic,  he  had  placed  his  Christian  ideal  too 
high.  He  was  disturbed,  then  irritated  by  the  failures  which  every  day  brought  before  him- 
Thls  Church,  for  the  love  of  which  he  had  sacrificed  everything  and  the  champion  of  which  he 
had  been  on  all  sides,  he  saw,  in  spite  of  himself,  just  as  it  was  : he  habituated  himself  gradu- 
ally to  judge  it  unworthy  of  its  mission He  sought  more  and  more  for  the  true  Christian 

tradition.  And  thus  he  drifted  insensibly  towards  the  Montanists.  whose  precise  pretence  it  was 
to  realize  afresh  this  ideal  ” (i,  pp.  399,  400). 

There  are  900  pages  of  such  writing  in  these  two  volumes,  and  how  many 
more  there  are  to  be  before  the  work  comes  to  its  natural  end  nobody  can 
foresee. 

We  ought  to  say  before  closing  that  this  extensive  “ Literary  History  of 
Christian  Africa  ” is  published  as  part  of  the  great  “ Description  of  North 
Africa,  undertaken  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine 
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Arts.”  In  the  series  of  which  it  forms  thus  a part,  we  have  already  had  a 
number  of  works  of  the  first  importance  for  the  history  of  Xorth  Africa. 
These  include  Cagnat’s  treatise  on  The  Roman  Army  in  Africa  and  the 
Military  Occupation  of  Africa  Under  the  Emperors;  Tissot's  and  Reinach’s 
Comparative  Geography  of  the  Roman  Province  of  Africa ; Pallu  de  Les- 
sert’s  Fasti  of  the  Roman  Provinces  of  Africa;  and  Diehl’s  History  of 
the  Byzantine  Domination  in  Africa.  M.  Monceaux's  work  seems  to  us 
in  every  way  worthy  of  a place  by  the  side  of  these  standard  treatises.  Of 
the  author  himself  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  facts  that  he  was  formerly 
a scholar  in  the  French  schools  at  Athens  and  Rome  and  is  now  a professor 
in  the  University  of  Paris  : and  that  he  has  written  the  books  we  are  now 
reviewing.  Whether  he  has  published  anything  else  of  importance  we  are 
not  informed.  We  observe  that  in  the  Theologischer  Jahresbericht  he  is  cred- 
ited only  with  preliminary  studies  for  this  work  on  the  Christian  Latin 
Literature  of  Africa.  These  have  appeared  during  the  last  few  years  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Reviews  (cf.  Jahresbericht,  xviii,  204,  xx,  301,  xxi,  98, 
258,  338,  377,  385,  1211).  From  his  books,  however,  we  may  learn  that  he  is 
a diligent  worker  and  a solid  scholar  as  well  as  a pleasant  writer:  and 
that  doubtless  is  enough. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Some- 
time Bishop  of  Durham.  By  his  son,  Arthur  Westcott.  With 
Illustrations.  In  two  volumes.  London : Macmillan  & Co. ; New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1903.  8vo,  pp.  xvii,  441 ; xi,  459. 

This  life  of  Bishop  Westcott,  by  his  second  son,  is  distinctly  a personal 
life.  As  Canon  Westcott  explains  in  the  Preface  he  has  written  for  it,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  set  forth  or  to  estimate  at  its  true  value  his  father’s  work 
as  a critic,  theologian,  teacher,  or  preacher.  It  is  the  daily  life  that  was 
lived  before  his  children’s  eyes  alone  that  is  depicted.  The  reader  who  goes 
to  the  book  therefore  in  order  to  form  an  estimate  of  Bishop  Westcott  as  a 
thinker  or  of  the  value  of  his  work  in  the  world,  will  inevitably  meet  with 
some  disappointment.  He  may  even  feel  that  the  danger  of  a certain  belittle- 
ment  has  not  been  entirely  escaped.  It  has  been  said  that  no  man  is  a hero 
to  his  valet.  Certainly  the  record  of  every  good  man’s  home-life  is  much  the 
same.  It  is  something  to  know  that  Bishop  Westcott  "s  home-life  was  that 
of  a good  man.  But  little  scope  is  offered  for  bringing  out  his  individuality 
in  giving  us  the  details  that  exhibit  this.  The  “interior  life  ” of  a great 
man— above  §11,  of  a great  Christian,  such  as  Bishop  Westcott  was— would 
be  a different  matter.  But  there  is  nothing  like  a “ vie  intime  ” presented 
in  these  volumes.  On  the  contrary  they  are  markedly  external  and  degener- 
ate at  times  into  little  more  than  a catalogue  of  the  engagements  filled  by  a 
busy  Bishop.  Below  the  surface  they  seldom  penetrate  and  then  only,  as  it 
were,  by  accident.  It  is  indeed  not  what  was  most  distinguishing  but  what 
was  most  ordinary  in  Bishop  Westcott's  life  that  is  here  illustrated.  The 
picture  drawn  might  fit  almost  equally  well  the  home-life  of  any  strenuous 
worker  for  righteousness. 

It  has,  of  course,  not  been  possible  to  prevent  something  of  the  greatness 
of  this  man,  who  lived  his  home-life  “ upon  the  loftiest  plane  of  Christian 
principle,”  from  shining  through  the  dull  routine  that  is  recorded.  An  out- 
line at  least  is  given  of  his  achievements.  A striking  picture  is  afforded  of 
his  strenuous  laboriousness.  Xow  and  again  a corner  of  the  veil  is  lifted 
and  he  is  permitted  to  speak  to  his  fellow-workers,  and  on  the  subjects  that 
were  engrossing  his  and  their  thoughts.  But  this  is  rare : it  is  distinctly  his 
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“ little  ” and  not  his  “ great  ” life  that  is  here  portrayed.  This  “ little  ” life 
was  a noble  one.  “ My  purpose  in  writing  this  memoir  of  my  father,”  says 
the  author,  “ will  have  singularly  failed  if  those  who  have  followed  the 
story  of  his  life  do  not  feel  that  it  was  a life  grand  in  its  consistency,  full  in 
its  achievement  and  beautiful  in  its  earthly  close.”  The  reader  certainly 
will  feel  all  this — cannot  but  feel  it ; and  he  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
these  two  volumes  with  the  profoundest  impression  that  spirituality  was  the 
true  note  of  Dr.  Westcott’s  life.  But  it  is  Dr.  Westcott  himself  that  has 
made  this  impression  on  him  without  much  aid  from  his  biographer.  One 
wonders  at  times  indeed  at  the  material  that  has  been  admitted  and  finds 
some  difficulty  in  fathoming  the  principle  of  its  selection.  Those  early  letters 
to  the  young  lady  who  afterward  became  Dr.  Westcott’s  wife— surely  they 
are  not  pleasant  reading  ; and  they  certainly  do  not  do  justice  to  the  writer. 
We  are  assured  that  there  was  nothing  of  the  “ prig  ” about  the  youthful 
Westcott.  The  readers  of  these  letters  need  the  assurance.  It  can  scarcely 
be  usual  for  young  men  in  England  to  take  so  offensively  the  tone  of  moral 
and  spiritual  directorship  toward  their  sweethearts.  Happily  this  unpleasant 
flavor  passes  away  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  Westcott  we  know  from  his 
books  gradually  comes  into  view.  We  wish  he  had  been  allowed  to  come 
more  prominently  forward. 

Dr.  Westcott’s  life  was  one  of  remarkably  early  promise  and  of  equally 
remarkably  perfect  fulfillment.  He  was  singularly  precocious  in  maturing 
his  mental  powers : his  first  book,  which  we  all  know  under  its  later  form 
and  title  as  his  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  was  a great  achieve- 
ment for  a youth  of  twenty-five.  He  was  nevertheless  singularly  slow  in 
receiving  official  recognition  of  his  gifts  and  opportunity  to  make  them 
valuable  to  the  Church : he  was  approaching  the  mature  age  of  forty-five 
before  he  received  his  first  ecclesiastical  preferment  or  was  brought  back  to 
Cambridge  to  his  lifework  as  a teacher  of  those  who  were  afterward  to 
teach.  But  equally  he  was  singularly  fortunate  in  the  completeness  of  the 
opportunities  his  life  ultimately  brought  him,  to  make  all  his  powers  and 
acquisitions  felt.  Seventeen  years  as  a Master  at  Harrow ; twenty  years  as 
a Canon  at  Peterborough  and  Westminster  ; twenty  years  of  brilliant  profes- 
sorial life  at  Cambridge ; eleven  years  as  Bishop  of  Durham  : his  opportuni- 
ties and  his  services  moved  ever  upward,  slowly  but  surely,  and  not  more 
slowly  than  was  requisite  for  the  complete  fulfillment  of  every  function  in 
turn. 

Men  may  differ  as  to  the  sphere  in  which  his  greatest  service  was 
rendered.  He  did  all  he  did  well.  His  son  and  biograper  seems  to  lay  most 
stress  on  his  Durham  life.  In  this  he  no  doubt  reached  the  climax  of  his 
public  services : and  no  one  can  read  this  record  without  perceiving  that  his 
work  at  Durham  was  of  the  highest  order.  Perhaps  it  is  our  own  academi- 
cal predilections  which  lead  us  to  look  rather  to  his  Cambridge  period  as  the 
most  fruitful  in  permanent  influence.  We  have  begrudged  both  Lightfoot 
and  Westcott  to  Durham.  Ho  doubt  their  going  thither  was  Durham’s 
gain.  Is  there  much  doubt  that  it  was  the  Church’s  loss  ? The  loss,  we 
mean,  of  that  greater  Church  which  far  beyond  the  boundaries  not  only  of 
one  diocese  but  of  the  whole  Anglican  communion  was  feeling  the  moulding 
hand  of  the  great  Cambridge  triumvirate  of  scholars  at  whose  feet  all  the 
Christian  world  delighted  to  sit. 

Dr.  Westcott,  in  the  letters  here  collected,  repeatedly  thanks  God  for  his 
friends.  Well  he  might.  Westcott,  Lightfoot,  Hort,  Benson — where  will 
we  meet  elsewhere  with  a quartet  of  such  fellow-workers,  carrying  on  a 
common  labor  in  such  harmony  of  spirit  and  with  such  rich  results  ? Three 
of  them  taught  together  at  Cambridge.  In  some  sense  the  leader  of  the  tri- 
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umvirate,  as  the  superior  in  age  and  the  boldest  in  public  initiative, 
"Westcott  cannot,  nevertheless,  be  pronounced  in  every  sense  the  first  among 
them.  To  our  thinking  he  was  surpassed  by  both  Lightfoot  and  Hort  in 
intellectual  grasp,  balance  of  judgment  and  intrinsic  value  of  performance. 
But  it  is  no  dispraise  to  rank  third  in  such  a galaxy — which  as  a whole  shines 
down  with  serene  light  on  lesser  mortals.  And  neither  of  his  fellows  equaled 
him  in  the  penetrating  profundity  of  his  exegetical  insight.  The  preparation 
of  the  commentaries  on  the  writings  of  John  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
absorbed  much  of  his  time.  They  richly  repaid  him  for  the  labor  and 
thought  he  expended  on  them  and  will  remain  for  the  Churches  a possession 
forever.  To  them,  we  are  glad  to  know,  the  long  meditated  commentary  on 
Ephesians  is  to  be  added.  In  these  commentaries  Dr.  Westcott ’s  permanent 
contribution  to  theology  is  enshrined.  An  essayist  of  distinction,  a sermon- 
izer  of  unwonted  grace  and  power,  it  was  not  in  the  region  of  systematic 
thought  or  of  popular  exposition  that  he  found  his  most  congenial  or 
successful  sphere  of  labor : an  eager  student  of  social  reform,  it  is  not  as  a 
statesman  that  he  will  be  best  or  longest  remembered.  It  is  not  even  as  an 
expounder  of  the  broad  teachings  of  Scripture,  either  as  a whole  or  in  the 
special  portions  to  which  he  gave  his  most  prolonged  study,  that  his  judg- 
ment carries  most  weight.  It  is  in  the  detailed  investigation  of  words  and 
their  connection  in  clauses  and  sentences — he  who  asseverates  so  often  that 
he  “believes  in  words” — that  he  is  the  master  of  us  all.  This  holy  man, 
gifted  with  the  most  acute  of  intellects  and  armed  with  the  exactest  learn- 
ing, when  he  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  text  he  was  studying  was  not  always 
able  to  see  clearly  and  was  liable  to  fall  into  vagaries  of  thought;  but  when 
he  concentrated  his  attention  on  the  words  before  him — who  has  ever  spoken 
to  us  more  illuminatingly  than  he  ? We  turn  from  his  not  always  wise 
theologizing  to  his  detailed  exegesis  with  a feeling  that  in  his  proper  sphere 
of  student  of  the  words  of  the  Hew  Testament,  in  Westcott  God  has  given 
the  Church  a teacher  of  whom  it  will  be  always  proud  and  from  whom  it 
will  never  cease  to  learn. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

J ean  Calvin.  Les  hommes  et  les  choses  de  son  temps.  Par  E.  Doumergue, 
Professeur  a la  Faculte  de  Theologie  de  Montauban.  Tome  Second : 
Les  premiers  essais.  Ouvrage  orne  de  la  reproduction  de  75  estampes 
anciennes,  autographes,  etc.,  et  de  75  dessins  originaux  par  H.  Armand- 
Delille.  Lausanne : Georges  Bridel  et  Cie,  1902.  4to,  pp.  xii,  815. 

The  first  volume  of  Prof.  Doumergue’s  monumental  Life  of  Calvin  was 
reviewed  in  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  for  October,  1900 
(vol.  xi,  pp.  713-718).  The  great  scale  on  which  the  work  is  laid  out,  the 
magnificent  style  in  which  it  is  published,  the  thoroughness  of  research 
which  underlies  it,  and  the  brilliancy  with  which  it  is  written  were  all  there 
spoken  of.  That  first  volume  was  issued  in  1899 ; this  second  one  bears  on 
its  title-page  the  date  1902,  though  it  did  not  come  into  our  hands  until  late 
in  1903.  For  a book  of  its  elaboration  this  is  doubtless  a sufficiently  rapid 
consecution : and  it  enables  us  to  hope  that  the  entire  work  may  be  com- 
pleted in  time  to  celebrate  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  since  the  birth  of 
Calvin.  It  certainly  will  be  a worthy  tribute  for  Prof.  Doumergue  to  offer 
to  the  great  Reformer’s  memory. 

The  first  volume  treated  of  the  youth  of  Calvin  and  left  him  at  Bale,  at 
the  outset  of  a new  and  as  yet  untried  life.  This  second  volume  deals  with 
the  opening  scenes  of  his  labors  as  a Reformer,  and  closes  with  his  return 
to  Geneva  in  1541.  This  period  Prof.  Doumergue  treats  as  a period  of 
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preparation  for  his  real  work  which  is  conceived  to  lie  yet  in  the  future. 
There  had  been  the  years  of  study  : now  Calvin  was  living  through  his  years 
of  more  immediate  training  for  the  special  task  to  which  he  was  called, 
learning  step  by  step  the  field  of  his  future  labors,— that  is  to  say,  remarks 
Professor  Doumergue,  “almost  the  whole  of  Christendom.”  “He  saw 
Italy;  he  saw  Switzerland  ; he  saw  Germany.  Progressively,  gradually,  but 
unintermittently,  the  little  schoolboy  of  the  Capettes  at  Noyon  became 
pupil  of  Mathurin  Cordier  at  the  College  of  La  Marche,  student  at  the 
great  universities  of  Orleans,  Bourges,  Paris,  jurisconsult,  humanist,  theolo- 
gian, guest  of  the  Court  at  Ferrara,  colleague  of  Farel  at  Geneva,  colleague 
of  the  Reformers  at  Strasburg,  intimate  friend  of  Melanchthon,  respected 
counselor  sought  after  at  Colloquies,  at  Diets,  by  princes,  . . . Vires  acquirit 
eundo  l ‘ He  has  perhaps  no  equal,  except  Melanchthon,’  said  the  Bucers 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation.  But  they  still  deceived  themselves. 
Their  hyperbole  was  too  timid.  We  must  suppress  the  ‘ perhaps’ : he  had  no 
equal  at  all”  (p.  711). 

During  this  course  of  preparation  Calvin  was  learning  above  all  to  recog- 
nize himself  as  merely  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God.  It  was  not  he 
himself  that  chose  his  life : it  was  God  that  chose  it  for  him.  Gradually,  but 
effectually,  he  learned  that  not  he  himself  but  God  was  director  of  his  ways. 
Prof.  Doumergue  hints,  indeed,  that  (being  after  all  human)  he  learned  only 
too  well  to  identify  his  ways  with  God’s— that  he  did  not,  in  short,  altogether 
escape  the  common  inversion  of  roles,  and  from  thinking  of  himself  as  the 
instrument  of  God  came  too  much  to  think  of  God  as  his  instrument.  Let 
this  remain  for  the  present,  sub  judice.  It  is  enough  to  note  now  that  through 
these  years  of  preparation  the  great  lesson  Calvin  was  learning — and  did 
learn — was  this  greatest  of  all : to  esteem  himself  a servant  of  God  and 
to  strive  with  all  his  forces  to  perform  God’s  will.  “What  distinguished 
him,”  says  his  biographer,  “ was  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  especially 
numerous,  decisive  and  (let  us  note  this)  external  reasons  for  believing  him- 
self and  for  feeling  himself  the  instrument  of  God.  This  is  why,  in  spite  of 
his  weaknesses  and  his  faults,  there  have  been  few  men  who  had  more  of 
certitude  in  their  faith,  more  of  logic  in  their  faith,  more  of  ardor  in  their 
faith,  more  of  constancy  and  triumphant  intrepidity  in  their  faith.  And  this 
is  why  this  unique  preparation  was  followed  by  a work  more  unique  still,  by 
Calvinism — that  work  tainted  no  doubt  with  human  weakness,  but  never- 
theless one  of  those  in  which  burns  with  the  most  dazzling  brightness  the 
very  mark  of  a work  of  God”  (p.  713).  Possibly  we  shall  detect  a slight 
apologetic  tone  in  this  eulogy,  and  this  may  provoke  us  to  say  that  this 
encomium  too  is  a little  too  timid — possibly  even  that  it  is  lacking  in  com- 
plete sympathy  with  this  “Calvinism”  on  which  is  the  mark  of  a work  of 
God.  But  who  will  doubt  that  in  its  higher  tone  it  is  as  fully  deserved  as  it 
is  finely  expressed  ? 

The  present  volume  contains,  then,  the  account  of  the  years  of  preparation 
in  which  Calvin  was  fitted  for  his  great  work  at  Geneva.  It  is  made  up  of 
a series  of  “ Books,”  written  with  sufficient  detachment  to  make  each  almost 
a complete  treatise  in  itself.  The  first  describes  Calvin  in  Italy  ; the  second, 
his  first  sojourn  at  Geneva;  the  third,  Calvin  at  Strasburg;  the  fourth, 
Calvin  in  Germany  ; and  the  fifth  and  last  his  return  to  Geneva.  In  each 
of  these  books,  true  to  his  general  method  of  proceeding  from  the  circum- 
ference gradually  to  the  centre,  Prof.  Doumergue  gives  us  everything 
that  we  need  to  know  in  order  to  place  Calvin  in  his  surroundings  and  to 
look  at  him  in  his  place  amid  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  work  at  the 
precise  point  of  time  and  space  at  which  we  are  invited  to  observe  him.  The 
wealth  of  archaeological,  historical,  biographical,  literary  matter  that  is 
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brought  to  our  assistance  is  a constant  marvel.  The  skill  with  which  it  is 
all  utilized  so  as  to  enlighten  rather  than  burden  the  pages  is  more  remark- 
able still. 

Take  the  “ Book  ” on  Calvin  in  Strasburg  as  an  example — particularly 
full,  and  particularly  genially  written  as  it  is.  It  is  divided  into  four  chap- 
ters. In  the  first  of  these,  the  whole  religious  history  of  Strasburg  is  out- 
lined and  the  fortunes  of  the  French  Church  established  there  at  the  Reforma- 
tion are  traced  throughout  its  whole  history.  In  the  second,  Calvin’s  life  at 
Strasburg  as  pastor  and  professor  is  described  in  its  environment,  including 
a history  of  Protestant  education  at  Strasburg.  In  the  third,  apropos  of 
Calvin’s  marriage  at  Strasburg,  we  have  a complete  account  of  Calvin’s 
opinions  on  marriage  as  well  as  the  whole  history  of  his  married  life.  The 
whole  culminates,  however,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  which  under  the  topic  of 
“the  liturgy”  gives  us  first  a well-thought-out  discussion  of  the  relation  of 
Calvinism  to  art  in  general;  then  a complete  account  of  “the  Calvinistic 
liturgy”  in  its  origin,  history  and  character  ; and  finally  a most  interesting 
study  of  Calvin’s  relation  to  the  musical  service  of  the  Church. 

One  would  say  that  nothing  could  be  more  interesting  or  instructive  than 
the  discussions  in  this  volume,  did  we  not  know  what  was  yet  to  come.  In 
truth,  the  cream  of  things  is  reserved  for  the  yet  forthcoming  volumes. 
The  whole  account  of  the  Institutes , for  example,  is  postponed  to  the  third 
volume.  In  the  present  one,  doctrinal  matters  are  touched  somewhat  lightly. 
There  is  a full  account,  to  be  sure,  of  the  relations  of  Calvin  and  Melanch- 
thon — written  with  sympathy  -with  Calvin’s  largeness  of  mind,  perhaps  not 
with  such  complete  sympathy  with  his  “ doctrinal  views.”  There  is  a study 
of  the  composition  and  character  of  “ the  Articles,  the  Catechism  and  Con- 
fession of  Faith,”  prepared  at  the  beginning  of  his  residence  there  for  the 
Genevan  Church  ; and  a successful  vindication  of  Calvin  against  the  charges 
of  fanaticism  so  frequently  brought  against  him  on  their  account.  There  is 
also  a sufficing  history  of  the  whole  miserable  episode  of  Caroli,  ending  in 
that  amazing  scene  at  Strasburg  in  the  autumn  of  1539  described  by  the  pen 
of  Calvin  himself,  with  a freedom  of  hand  and  a penitence  of  heart  which 
surpass  everything  of  the  kind  in  literature.  “ If  Calvin  was  to  be  a 
saint,”  remarks  Doumergue  (p.  399) , “ we  might  wish  to  blot  out  the  remem- 
brance of  this  page  where  with  his  own  hand  he  writes,  illic  graviter  peccavi. 
But  does  not  this  confession  add  to  more  than  it  subtracts  from  the  great- 
ness of  him  who,  being  a sinner,  could  obtain  pardon  only  by  beginning 
with  a consciousness  of  his  sin?”  (p.  399).  As  it  was,  Calvin  shines  out 
over  against  the  dreadful  apparition  of  Caroli  with  increased  splendor. 
“ In  truth,”  says  our  author,  “ we  may  say  that  Caroli,  that  unprincipled, 
mean-spirited,  impure,  ambitious,  rancorous  mau,  was  to  Calvin  at  once  the 
most  calamitous  and  the  most  useful  of  adversaries;  it  was  through  him 
that  he  was  able  to  manifest  the  excess  at  once  of  his  patience  and  of  his 
impatience”  (p.  401).  That  is  to  say  Calvin  bore  with  this  example  of  the 
offscourings  of  the  times  incredibly;  but  when  his  indignation  did  find  vent, 
it  was  an  indignation  which  was  as  frightful  in  its  vigor  as  its  object  was 
deserving  of  it  all. 

We  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  linger  longer  at  present  over  Prof. 
Doumergue’s  delightful  pages.  He  has  given  us  two  volumes  of  a work  for 
which  all  students  of  the  great  Reformer’s  life  and  character  will  be  grate- 
ful ; and  he  leaves  us  at  their  end  longing  for  the  remaining  installments 
which  are  to  carry  us  into  the  heart  of  things.  We  must  not  omit  before 
closing,  however,  to  mention  the  fourteen  learned  appendices  with  which 
the  volume  ends,  to  which  many  a scholar  will  turn  first,  and  over  which 
many  will  linger  longest — these  careful  and  informing  studies  of  a series  of 
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the  most  interesting  minor  topics  that  arise  in  the  course  of  a comprehensive 
study  of  such  a life.  Xor  must  we  fail  to  make  explicit  mention  of  the 
beautiful  memorial  preface  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  A.  L.  Herminjard. 
What  an  engaging  picture  Prof.  Doumergue  paints  in  these  few  pages  of  the 
old  scholar  in  his  little  stud)7 — of  his  exact  learning,  methodical  ways,  gen- 
erosity of  spirit,  beauty  of  character— we  should  despair  of  conveying  any 
conception  of  in  a few  lines.  Let  everybody  who  loves  those  who  love  letters 
and  the  truth  of  history  read  these  beautiful  pages  in  which  a historian 
embalms  the  memory  of  one  he  delights  to  call  his  master. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

Lausanne  au  Temps  de  la  Reformation,  avec  une  Introduction  sur 
Pierre  Yiret  et  Orbe,  sa  ville  natale ; et  un  Appendice  sur  les  deux 
premiers  imprimeurs  de  Lausanne.  Par  Emile  Doumergue,  Profes- 
seur  a la  Faculte  de  Tlieologie  de  Montauban.  4to,  pp.  [65].  Lausanne : 
Georges  Bridel  & Cie  [1903]. 

This  beautiful  booklet  is  made  up  of  matter  extracted  from  the  second 
volume  of  Prof.  Doumergue’s  magnificent  work  on  Calvin  and  his  times. 
In  extracting  the  matter  from  the  larger  work,  however,  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  revision  and  has  been  adapted — chiefly  by  the  omission  of  the  scien- 
tific apparatus — to  the  more  popular  audience  appealed  to  in  this  smaller 
publication;  and  the  text  already  splendidly  illustrated  has  been  further 
adorned  by  the  addition  of  thirteen  new  engravings.  “ These  pages,”  says 
the  Preface,  accordingly,  “ are  not  simply  reproductions  of  those  which  have 
been  devoted  to  Lausanne  in  the  second  volume  of  John  Calvin  : they  must 
be  considered  as  a second  reviewed  and  augmented  edition.”  They  certainly 
make  in  their  separated  form  a sumptuous  handbook  on  Reformation  Laus- 
anne. Their  contents  are  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  title-page.  First  we 
have  a sprightly  account  of  the  little  village  of  Orbe  and  its  experiences  at 
the  Reformation,  and  of  Peter  Yiret  who  was  born  there  and  became  the 
Reformer  of  Lausanne.  This  introduction  stands  without  manifest  bonds 
uniting  it  with  the  main  body  of  the  booklet,  which  bears  as  its  sub-title, 
“A  Walk  Through  Lausanne  in  1536,”  and  which  has  as  its  subject-matter 
a full  archaeological  study  of  Lausanne  enriched  with  allusions  to  the  associ- 
ations which  lend  interest  to  the  old  town.  At  the  end  is  an  appendix  giving 
some  account  of  the  two  earliest  Protestant  printers  of  Lausanne.  The 
rich  body  of  beautiful  illustrations  printed  in  the  text  has  been  already 
alluded  to. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

The  Virgin  Birth.  By  Allan  Hoben,  Ph.D.  Chicago:  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1903.  Pp.  87. 

“ The  Department  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  proposes  to  issue,  from  time  to  time,  Historical  and  Linguistic 
Studies  in  Literature  Related  to  the  Xew  Testament.  These  Studies  will 
be  grouped  in  three  series  : I,  Texts  ; II,  Linguistic  and  Exegetical  Studies  ; 
III,  Historical  Studies.”  This  Study  by  Dr.  Hoben  constitutes  the  first 
part  of  the  first  volume  in  the  second  series.  It  is  professedly  an  historical 
essay.  Dr.  Hoben  takes  “ the  story  of  the  Virgin  Birth  as  found  in  the  Xew 
Testament,”  and  “ aims  to  trace  the  history  of  its  interpretation  and  use 
throughout  the  ante-Xicene  period.” 

In  presenting  the  Xew  Testament  data  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  deter- 
mine the  relation  of  the  Matthsean  and  Lukan  infancy-narratives.  Dr. 
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Hoben  points  out  that  the  evidence  is  clearly  against  the  view  that  they 
depend  upon  a common  source  or  that  the  one  had  knowledge  of  the  other. 
He  rightly  rejects,  therefore,  the  views  of  Piesch  and  Conrady,  and  con- 
cludes that  Matthew  and  Luke  in  this  section  of  their  Gospels  furnish 
independent  narratives.  The  second  part  of  the  discussion  is  devoted  to 
the  ante-Xicene  Fathers— Ignatius,  Aristides,  Justin,  Tatian,  Melito,  Ire- 
nseus,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Hippolytus,  Cyprian, 
Xovatian,  Malchion,  Archelaus,  Arnobius,  Lactantius,  Methodius,  Victo- 
rious, Peter  of  Alexandria  and  Alexander  of  Alexandria.  In  every  instance 
attention  is  directed  to  the  material  afforded  by  each,  his  sources,  his  under- 
standing of  them  and  the  contribution  each  makes  to  the  Study.  The  clos- 
ing section  makes  brief  mention  of  the  Xew  Testament  Apocrypha. 

Dr.  Hoben  has  gathered  for  us  in  this  Study  and  put  in  convenient  form 
the  ante-Nicene  patristic  references  to  the  virgin  birth.  In  the  second  part, 
entitled  “ The  Ante-Xicene  Fathers,”  to  which  sixty-four  out  of  the  eighty- 
seven  pages  of  the  Study  are  devoted,  the  student  will  find  Dr.  Hoben’s 
chief  contribution.  The  author’s  method  is  in  the  main  objective,  although 
now  and  again  his  opinions,  especially  in  rejection  of  some  faulty  patristic 
exegesis,  obtrude  themselves.  These,  however,  would  constitute  so  small  an 
element  as  to  be  negligible,  but  for  the  trend  of  thought  which  underlies 
them  and  to  which  expression  is  more  clearly  given  on  page  eighty  : 
“ Whether  the  church  feels  bound  to  abide  by  the  interpretation  which  the 
Fathers  placed  upon  the  virgin  birth  will,  in  the  long  run,  depend  upon  its 
confidence  in  their  ability  and  method  as  interpreters.  From  them  alone 
has  the  church  received  its  interpretation  of  the  virgin  birth.  Xowhere 
outside  of  the  infancy  sections  do  the  Scriptures  contain  any  reference  to 
it,  either  predictive  or  argumentative.  If  the  method  and  culture  out  of 
which  the  accepted  interpretation  sprang  have  not  been  improved  upon,  if 
the  allegorical  method  still  suffices  and  a scientific  culture  which  believed 
that  certain  animals,  such  as  the  vulture,  conceived  without  intercourse,  or 
that  others  conceived  by  the  wind,  and  that  the  Son  of  God  could  enter  the 
womb  in  the  form  of  a serpent — if  these  suffice  for  a time  when  there  is  at 
least  some  knowledge  of  the  inevitable  sequences  of  nature  and  of  the 
value  of  historical  interpretation,  then  the  understanding  and  doctrinal 
import  which  the  Fathers  attached  to  the  virgin  birth  need  no  revision.” 
Very  significant  in  this  is  the  statement  that  the  church  received  from  the 
Fathers,  and  from  them  alone,  its  interpretation  of  the  virgin  birth.  Inas- 
much as  the  hermeneutical  method  of  the  Fathers  is,  in  Dr.  Hoben’s  judg- 
ment, discredited,  the  church’s  interpretation  must  also  by  implication  be 
discredited.  For  this  statement  concerning  the  origin  of  the  church’s  inter- 
pretation, however,  Dr.  Hoben’s  Study  does  not  furnish  conclusive  evidence. 
His  Study  reveals  much  in  the  exegetical  methods  of  the  Fathers  which  does 
not  command  our  assent ; it  discovers  also  as  a result  of  these  methods  not 
one  interpretation  common  to  all  the  Fathers  but  a number  of  interpreta- 
tions. All  of  these  cannot  have  been  the  source  of  the  church’s  interpreta- 
tion. The  Study,  furthermore,  gives  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  uature 
of  the  church’s  interpretation  of  the  virgin  birth ; it  contains  no  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  creeds  of  the  church  or  of  the  place  that  the  virgin  birth 
has  held  iu  them ; it  gives  no  adequate  critical  discussion  of  the  Xew 
Testament  data  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  interpretations  given  by  the 
Fathers  and  of  that  held  by  the  church.  Dr.  Hoben,  it  is  true,  states  in  his 
Preface  that  “ the  bearing  of  the  Study  upon  the  historical  criticism  of  the 
Xew  Testament  and  theology  proper  is  not  discussed.”  Possibly  this  was  not 
intended  to  exclude  either  the  statement  regarding  the  source  of  the  church’s 
interpretation  or  the  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  a certain 
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general  principle  on  the  subject  in  hand.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the 
reference  to  our  time  as  one  when  there  is  at  least  some  knowledge  of  the 
inevitable  sequences  of  nature  ? Is  this  partial  knowledge  which  we  pos- 
sess of  these  sequences  to  be  erected  into  the  principle  of  inevitable  or 
necessary  sequence,  and  as  such  treated  as  a principle  of  historical  criti- 
cism in  judging  the  patristic  interpretations  of  the  virgin  birth  ? If  so, 
then  it  will  follow  that  the  New  Testament  narratives,  judged  by  a like  prin- 
ciple, must  be  regarded  as  interpretations  rather  than  statements  of  facts. 
But  this  raises  at  once  the  question  of  the  character  and  value  of  the  New 
Testament  data,  which  it  is  the  function  of  historical  criticism  to  determine. 

There  are  a few  typographical  errors.  Those  that  occur  in  the  text  of  the 
Study  are  unimportant.  The  following  in  the  Notes  have  attracted  my 
attention  : P.  33,  n.  48, 1.  3,  after  devoc  insert  stt eSeit-ev ; p.  46,  n.  91, 1 1,  after 
fidern  omit  nobis  fidem ; p.  49,  n.  93,  1.1,  for  nativitatis  read  nativitas  ; p.  53, 
n.  101,  1.  2,  for  Z urr/p  read  Sorr/p;  1,  5,  for  XaXe-rrbv  read  xa*-t~bv  ; n.  102,  1.  2, 
for  'Ir/aol  read  'Ip  gov ; 1.  6,  for  texet  read  teyu ; p.  55,  n.  104, 1.  1,  for  o-piurnv 
read  cTpaTio-ov. 

Princeton.  W.  P.  Armstrong. 

Fragments  of  an  Early  Christian  Liturgy  in  Syrian  Inscrip- 
tions. By  Prof.  W.  K.  Prentice,  Princeton  University. 

This  pamphlet  is  extracted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association  and  contains  a number  of  inscriptions,  some  of  them 
collected  by  the  author  during  his  recent  trip  to  Syria.  These  are  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time,  with  transliterations  and  translations.  Prof.  Pren- 
tice shows  that  six  of  the  funereal  inscriptions,  which  he  gives,  are  the  same 
as  those  fouud  in  some  of  the  early  extant  Christian  liturgies.  He  then 
assumes  that  the  others  which  have  not  yet  been  found  in  any  extant  liturgy, 
also  really  belonged  to  some  liturgy  which  has  since  been  lost. 

This  is  clearly  shown  for  the  Trisagion  and  the  Gloria  Patri;  but  in  the 
other  examples,  where  the  words  are  almost  exactly  the  same  in  all  cases 
as  those  found  in  the  Psalter,  it  is  not  established  with  certainty  that  the 
persons  making  the  citations  quoted  them  from  a liturgy  and  not  merely 
from  the  Bible.  The  rest  of  the  fifty  texts  are  not  to  be  found  verbatim  in 
the  extant  forms  of  the  liturgies. 

“ Many  of  these,  however,  are  so  similar  in  sense  and  phraseology  to  pas- 
sages in  the  traditional  liturgies,  that  it  is  possible  in  many  cases  to  say  in 
what  part  of  the  service  they  probably  occurred.  Others,  again,  while  not 
so  suggestive  of  particular  passages  in  the  traditional  Christian  liturgies, 
either  reflect  phrases  which  are  known  to  have  occurred  in  the  Jewish 
ritual,  or  contain  quotations  from  the  Scriptures — generally,  of  course,  from 
the  Psalms— appropriate  to  a church  service.” 

One  must  admit,  that  it  is  possible,  that  all,  or  most,  of  these  inscriptions 
are  taken  from  liturgies,  as  Prof.  Prentice  claims.  Certain  it  is,  that  those 
so  taken  will  form  “ new  and  independent  evidence  as  to  which  of  the  vari- 
ous manuscripts  represents  most  nearly  the  original  form  of  the  liturgies 
which  they  contain.”  Certain  also  is  it,  that  these  texts  will  be  of  great  use 
in  determining  the  Greek  text  of  the  biblical  verses  cited,  and  that  “ they 
may  be  used  as  auxiliaries  in  the  literary  tradition  in  obtaining  a more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  ritual  and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.” 

We  thank  the  author  for  his  enjoyable,  learned  and  suggestive  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  await  with  pleasurable  anticipa- 
tion the  publication  of  the  inscriptions  gathered  by  the  expedition  of  which 
Prof.  Prentice  was  a member. 


R.  D.  Wilson. 
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V.— SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

Lebex  uxd  Wahrheit,  von  Dr.  Heixrich  Lhotzky.  Zweite  ganzlich 
umgearbeitete  Auflage.  Leipzig:  J.  C.  Hinrichs’sche  Buchhandlung, 
1903.  S.  229. 

This  book  is  a suggestive  and  independent  discussion  of  some  of  the 
problems  of  theology  and  religious  philosophy.  The  first  edition  appeared 
in  1897.  This  second  edition  is  “ entirely  worked  over.”  As  the  first  edition 
is  not  accessible  to  us  as  we  write,  we  cannot  compare  the  two.  And  inas- 
much as  the  former  edition  has  not  been  noticed  in  this  Review,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a very  brief  account  of  the  contents  of  the  book. 
It  is  divided  into  four  sections  entitled,  respectively,  “The  Problems  of 
Theology,”  “The  Growth  of  the  Word,”  “ Freedom  and  Faith,”  and  “ What 
is  Truth?”  There  is  a lack  of  unity  about  the  whole  book  ; but,  roughly 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  main  section  deals  with  questions  in 
prolegomena  to  theology,  that  the  second  is  a sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Word  of  God,  as  that  Word  is  conceived  by  the  author  ; that  the  third  sec- 
tion treats  of  the  “ content”  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  the  fourth  section  treats 
of  the  general  philosophical  position  of  the  author,  which  underlies  the  whole 
discussion.  The  main  thought  of  the  book  may  be  very  briefly  summarized 
as  follows : Theology  has  to  do  with  the  knowledge  of  God.  But  this  is  not 
“ ordinary  knowledge.”  It  is  experience  of  the  “ Word  of  God.”  The  Word 
of  God  is  the  divine  revelation  or  God’s  revealing  activity.  Theology  in 
“ serving”  the  Word  of  God  is  “ not  so  much  a knowing”  as  “ an  acting  ” or 
“doing.”  All  so-called  proofs,  logical  statements  of  truth,  all  creeds  and 
confessions,  are  empty  words.  The  Word  of  Truth  is  “essence,”  “experi- 
ence,” and  produces  light,  peace,  joy  and  eternal  life.  This  Word  of  God 
is  a broad  conception,  including  the  Bible  and  every  other  means  by  which 
God  is  brought  into  human  experience.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Word 
of  God  ceased  after  the  time  when  the  Bible  was  written.  The  Scripture 
and  all  other  forms  of  the  “ Word  of  God”  may  contain  error,  but  this  can 
only  be  eliminated  by  a truer  experience  of  God. 

In  short,  the  book  is  another  illustration  of  an  attempt  to  show  that  truth 
is  life,  and  that  life  is  not  doctrine.  In  attempting  this,  however,  the  author 
involves  himself  in  much  confusion.  In  the  first  place,  while  it  is  true  that 
the  true  life,  i.e.,  the  Christian  life,  is  something  that  must  be  experienced, 
not  merely  understood  by  the  logical  understanding,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  theology  is  the  experiencing  of  this  life,  as  would  seem  to  follow  from 
the  author’s  position,  and  from  his  remarks  on  the  nature  of  theology.  In 
fact,  Dr.  Lhotzky  has  gone  so  far  as  to  make  a theology,  i.e.,  a science  of 
God,  impossible.  To  define  theology  as  the  science  of  religion  or  of  religious 
experience  would  reduce  theology  to  a mere  branch  of  psychology  or  anthro- 
pology, but  it  would  still  be  a function  of  the  intellect  and  might  be  scientific, 
though  not  the  science  of  God,  and  so  not  theology.  But  to  so  rule  out  the 
work  of  the  logical  understanding  as  to  give  it  no  place  in  the  discovery  or 
statement  of  truth  is  to  make  any  science  of  theology  impossible,  no  matter 
how  conceived.  And,  in  the  second  place,  the  author  leaves  us  with  no  crite- 
rion between  truth  and  error.  To  be  told  that  truth  is  the  “ glory  of  God,” 
and  is  to  be  found  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  all  very  well,  and  to  be  told  that  Jesus 
is  the  Word  of  God  may  seem  to  make  the  foundation  of  faith  still  surer. 
But  if  we  cannot  “ define”  or  “ understand”  or  “ explain”  what  truth  is,  or 
who  Christ  was,  then  obviously  the  Christ  of  naturalism  and  the  Christ  of 
the  evangelical  creeds  are  equally  true  or  equally  false,  whichever  you  choose 
to  say.  In  fact,  the  author  says  that  the  battle  between  “ orthodox  ” and 
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“ liberal  ” theology  is  not  a fight  for  truth.  Truth  lies  in  the  sphere  of 
experience,  above  all  such  considerations.  And  this,  we  repeat,  is  just  to  say 
that  we  cannot  say  whether  there  is  such  a thing  as  truth,  and  even  if  there 
be,  it  is  to  say  that  we  cannot  discover  it,  or  discriminate  it  from  error. 
This  indifference  to  the  doctrinal  content  of  Christianity,  and  this  distrust 
of  the  logical  and  reasoning  functions  of  the  intellect,  means,  when  logically 
carried  out,  the  death-knell,  not  only  of  supernatural  Christianity,  but  of 
any  refuge  from  utter  skepticism.  We  cannot  but  regard  this  volume  as  an 
example  of  a most  unfortunate  tendency  of  the  time.  And  yet  we  cannot 
close  without  commending  its  religious  fervor  aud  the  happy  want  of  logic 
which  leads  its  author  to  see  in  Jesus  the  supreme  manifestation  of  truth. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 

Von  Schleiermacher  ztj  Ritschl.  Zur  Orientierung  fiber  die  Dogmatik 
des  Neunzehnten  Jahrhuudert,  von  Dr.  Ferdinand  Kattenbusch, 
Geh.  Kirchenrat  und  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Giessen.  Dritte  vielfach 
veriinderte  Auflage  mit  einem  Nachtrag  iiber  die  neueste  Entwicklung. 
Giessen:  J.  Rickers’sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  A.  Topelmann  ; 1903. 
S.  80. 

The  second  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  1893.  In  it  the  author  set 
forth  the  liberal,  the  “ orthodox”  or  confessional,  and  the  mediating  move- 
ments in  theology.  He  showed  the  relation  of  these  movements  to  Schleier- 
macher, and  concluded  with  a discussion  of  Ritsclil’s  theological  positions  in 
their  relation  to  the  preceding  movements.  The  changes  of  ten  years  have 
necessitated  a change  in  the  sub-title,  as  the  author  tells  us  in  this  third 
edition.  The  second  edition  was  to  serve  as  “ an  orientation  with  reference 
to  the  present  situation  of  dogmatics.”  As  this  would  scarcely  apply  to  the 
third  edition,  it  is  intended  as  “ an  orientation  with  reference  to  the  dog- 
matics of  the  nineteenth  century.”  The  new  edition  has  a number  of 
changes,  as  is  indicated  on  the  title-page.  Kattenbusch’s  historical  starting 
point  is  different.  He  no  longer  regards  Schleiermacher’s  world-view  as 
pantheistic.  Hence  all  that  relates  to  this  point  in  the  second  edition  has 
either  been  changed  or  omitted  in  the  present  edition.  But  his  view  of  the 
actual  content  of  Schleiermacher’s  system  remains  the  same.  The  author 
finds  the  centre  of  Schleiermacher’s  thinking  in  the  aesthetic  intuition  of  the 
universe  as  a work  of  art  (Kunstwerk),  as  it  appears  in  the  “ Reden.” 

Prof.  Kattenbusch  adds  a “ Nachtrag”  on  the  latest  theological  develop- 
ment which  he  characterizes  as  “New  Romanticism”  (Neuromantik).  He 
selects  Troltsch  as  the  chief  representative  of  this  tendency.  Troltsch’s  two 
main  ideas,  according  to  the  author,  are,  first,  a reaction  from  the  Ritschlian 
tendency  to  separate  dogmatics  from  science  and  philosophy,  i.e.,  a demand 
that  dogmatics  shall  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  itself  to  science  and  phil- 
osophy ; and  secondly,  that  theology  “ must  as  freely,  and  in  as  unprejudiced 
a manner  as  possible,  become  a science  of  religion,”  and  must  follow  the 
method  of  comparative  religion. 

The  book  is  written  with  that  gift  of  exposition  and  clearness  of  insight 
into  the  historical  relations  of  theological  movements  which  was  character- 
istic of  the  second  edition. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 

Fundamental  Principles  in  Civil  Government.  Pp.  45.  Funda- 
mental Principles  in  Civil  Government  Applied  by  the 
Covenanter.  Pp.  36.  Rights  Human  and  Divine  in  Civil 
Government.  Pp.  44.  All  by  R.  C.  Allen,  A.B.  Lawrence  Printing 
House,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

These  little  pamphlets  together  constitute  a clear  and  strong  presentation 
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of  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Covenanters.  With  its  great  principles, 
that  it  is  God  who  has  instituted  civil  government ; that  it  is  Jesus  Christ 
whom  He  has  made  the  head  of  the  State ; and  that  it  is  the  Bible  which  He 
has  given  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land — with  these  principles,  and  with 
much  else,  we  find  ourselves  in  heartiest  accord.  We  believe  that  all  our 
churches  should  join  the  Covenanter  in  his  endeavor  to  secure  the  explicit 
recognition  of  these  principles  in  our  national  Constitution.  We  cannot 
agree  with  him,  however,  that  ours  is  not  a Christian  nation.  It  is  in  this 
case  as  in  that  of  the  individual.  A man  may  be  a Christian,  though  he  is 
far  from  being  the  Christian  that  he  ought  to  be ; and  a man  may  even  be  a 
Christian  though,  like  Xicodemus,  he  is  not  one  avowedly,  but  only  secretly. 
Still  further,  we  cannot  agree  that,  were  our  nation  not  Christian,  the 
Covenanter  position  of  non-participation  in  it  would  be  the  Scriptural  one. 
We  are  to  obey  “ the  powers  that  be.”  This  was  written  with  reference  to 
a State  so  radically  unchristian  as  that  of  Rome.  To  say,  with  Mr.  Allen, 
“ the  powers  that  be  (powers)  are  ordered  of  God,”  is  to  change  entirely  in 
the  interest  of  his  own  theory  the  meaning  of  Scripture.  “ Every  de  facto 
government,  whatever  its  origin  or  character,  is  ordained  of  God  and  is 
entitled  to  obedience and  in  a republic  like  ours  the  exercise  of  the  suf- 
frage is  the  first  of  civil  duties.  To  decline  to  vote  is  to  disobey ; and  we 
are  to  obey,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  disobeying  God,  not  “ the 
powers  that  be  powers,”  those  that  are  Christian,  but  “ the  powers  that  be,” 
whether  Christian  or  not.  As  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  wrote,  “ they  are  in 
authority  by  the  will  of  God,  which  is  revealed  by  facts  as  clearly  as  by 
words.  It  is  by  Him  that  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice.  He  raiseth 
up  one  and  putteth  down  another.” 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Bibliograpiiie  der  Theologischen  Literatur  fur  das  Jahr  1901, 
bearbeitet  von  Baentsch,  etc.,  etc.,  und  herausgegeben  von  Prof.  Dr. 
G.  Krueger  und  Lie.  Dr.  W.  Koehler  in  Giessen.  Sonder-abdruck 
aus  dem  21  Bande  des  theologischen  Jahresberichtes.  Berlin:  C.  A. 
Schwetschke  und  Sohn,  1902.  4 Lieferungen.  8vo,  pp.  372. 

For  the  nature  of  this  useful  publication  see  The  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Review , xiii,  501,  where  the  issue  of  it  for  the  preceding  year  is 
described.  What  it  gives  us  is  the  list  of  publications  for  the  year,  separated 
from  the  comments  which  accompany  them  in  the  Jahresbericht.  It  offers 
to  buyers  thus  the  complete  bibliography  of  the  year,  at  a cheap  rate. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 


YL—  PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Tiie  Enlargement  of  Life.  (Sermons.)  By  Frederick  Lynch.  New 
York  and  London:  Putnam’s  Sons,  1903. 

These  are  excellent  sermons,  even  if  they  have  their  limitations.  The 
style  is  forcible  and  simple.  There  is  much  originality  in  the  expression  of 
the  ideas.  The  thoughts  are  such  as  find  their  echo  in  many  minds.  The 
effect  cannot  help  being  “ the  enlargement  of  life.”  They  are  not  stirring 
sermons.  They  do  not  arouse  emotion.  They  were,  it  may  be  inferred, 
calmly  delivered  to  a calm  audience.  They  partake  of  the  “summer” 
atmosphere.  The  Foreword  says:  “ They  are,  with  two  exceptions,  sermons 
preached  during  the  summer  of  1902,  in  1 the  Old  Church  on  the  Hill,’  at 
Lenox,  Mass.”  The  environment  has  given  tone  to  the  discourses. 
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The  preacher  finds  that  “ to  bring  eternal  satisfaction  to  human  needs” 
is  the  “ aim  of  all  preaching.”  This  motives  his  sermons.  All  will  not  agree 
with  him  in  so  expressing  the  aim  of  preaching.  The  titles  of  the  sermons 
are  “ The  Growing  of  a Soul,”  “ First  Earthly  Things,  then  Heavenly,” 
“ Missing  the  Prize  of.  Life,”  “ Inviting  the  Best  Things,”  “ The  Secret  of 
Transformation,”  “ Needs  and  Satisfactions,”  “ The  Humanness  of  God,” 
“ Believing  the  Best  Things,”  “ The  Unknown  Years  of  Jesus’  Life,”  “ Paul 
at  Athens,”  “ Our  Double  Immortality,”  “A  Christmas  Sermon.”  Each  of 
these  sermons  is  suggestive  and  helpful.  The  book  will  be  valuable  to  those 
who  desire  occasionally  to  throw  down  a little  water  into  the  well-pipe  to 
make  it  draw  more  easily. 

Illustrations  for  Sermons.  By  Clarence  Edgar  Rice.  New  York 
and  London  : Putnam’s  Sons,  1903. 

The  purveyor  of  illustrations  and  his  work  must  be  judged  charitably.  In 
this  collection  there  is  the  excellent  saying  of  Coleridge  : “ Do  not  judge  a 
painting  by  its  defects.”  Of  course,  no  one  should  be  oblivious  to  defects, 
and  Coleridge’s  maxim  would  hardly  be  applicable  in  buying  either  a basket 
of  fruit  or  a book  of  illustrations.  Tet  the  basket  may  contain  enough 
good  fruit  to  make  it  worth  the  buying,  and  so  may  the  book.  It  is  so  in 
this  case.  The  preacher  whose  supply  of  illustrations  is  short  will  find  in 
this  collection  some  which  are  excellent.  Indeed,  one  good  illustration, 
which  may  save  a sermon  from  unbroken  dulness,  is  worth  the  price  of  an 
ordinary  book. 

Perhaps  this  collection  would  have  been  more  valuable  if  some  of  the 
highway-worn  stories  had  been  left  to  innocuous  desuetude.  Congregations 
must  be  a little  weary  by  this  time  of  the  familiar  (and  mythical)  “ Galilean, 
Thou  hast  conquered’’ ; of  the  dissipated  German  who  is  warned  that  death 
is  to  come  “ after  four”  ; “ Orpheus  and  his  Lyre”  is  nearly  played  out;  and 
Ulysses  must  be  rather  weary  of  the  Sirens  by  this  time ; and  the  boy  whose 
Emperor  was  also  his  father  has  done  sufficient  service  for  a boy ; and  cer- 
tainly the  man  who  died  as  a substitute  might  be  allowed  to  rest  in  peace ; 
and  even  the  “Amplius,”  attributed  to  Raphael,  may  have  done  its  full  duty. 
But,  perhaps,  there  are  congregations  which  can  still  relish  these  somewhat 
ancient  tales,  of  which  there  are  not  a few  in  this  book.  The  collection 
would  not  be  the  worse  if  some  of  the  yolkless  stories,  with  no  more  taste 
than  the  white  of  an  egg,  had  been  left  out.  Nothing  is  so  flat,  stale  and 
unprofitable  as  a vapid  illustration.  The  attachment  of  the  moral  to  the 
story,  telling  what  it  illustrates  and  pointing  out  the  point,  is  too  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  obscurity  of  the  supposed  illustration.  Where  a pane  of  glass 
bears  the  sign  “ This  is  a window,”  it  must  be  decidedly  opaque. 

Yet  there  are  some  excellent  stories  and  incidents  which  are  newer,  if  not 
absolutely  new,  and  which  are  so  vital  that  they  do  not  easily  grow  old. 
There  is  the  pretty  story  of  the  “ Picciola” ; the  saying,  attributed  to  Louis 
XVII,  “ I cannot  say  it,  for  I was  born  to  be  a King” ; Heine  at  the  feet  of 
the  Venus  of  Milo  is  always  a touching  picture. 

The  morality  of  using  the  familiar  story  of  St.  Elisabeth  of  Hungary  with 
her  loaves  of  bread  turned  to  roses,  and  the  theological  value  of  other  stories, 
may  be  questionable,  and  the  temptation  to  lessen  the  stringency  of  the  law 
of  veracity  must  be  guarded  against.  And  great  care  must  be  exercised  by 
the  preacher  using  illustrations,  lest  they  be  like  the  incongruous  and 
unassimilated  pebbles  found  in  a pudding  stone. 

The  collector’s  opening  chapter  on il  The  Use  of  Illustrations”  is  designed 
to  assist  the  preacher  in  his  application  of  the  furnished  material.  On  the 
whole,  the  book  is  among  the  best  of  its  class. 
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Literary  and  Tocal  Interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Curry.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1903.  $1.50. 

Here  is  a book  of  rare  value  and  special  interest.  The  Bible  is  the  most 
abused  of  all  books.  As  a class,  preachers  are — must  it  be  confessed  ? — 
abominable  readers.  To  this  is  due  the  regrettable  desire,  to  which  our 
author  refers,  of  congregations  to  have  all  the  “ preliminary  exercises” 
speedily  done  with.  An  Englishman  of  note,  traveling  recently  in  this 
country  and  commenting  on  church  services,  said  that  his  experience  had 
made  him  prefer  to  come  into  the  church  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sermon.  Unhappily,  the  arousing  of  the  congregation  at  the  time  for  the 
sermon  is  a familiar  fact.  Before  that,  the  prayer  and  reading  and  singing 
are  as  a portico  to  a palace— the  sooner  gotten  through  the  better.  The 
emphasis  thrown  on  the  sermon  is  more  than  most  sermons  can  stand— in 
this  age.  The  decline  of  church  attendance  is  due,  so  far  as  it  is  a fact,  in 
no  small  measure,  to  the  weariness  caused  by  the  “ introductory”  exercises, 
which  is  not  sufficiently  offset  by  the  excellence  of  the  sermon. 

This  book  is  admirably  prepared  to  assist  the  preacher  as  minister.  What 
a significance  there  is  in  this  simple  fact,  that  ministers  are  called  preachers, 
as  though  this  were  their  only  function  ! If  the  same  man  cannot  be  a Bible 
reader  as  well  as  preacher,  then  it  is  due  to  the  public,  that  the  Bible  may 
not  be  despised  and  services  made  unendurable,  that  a separate  order  be 
raised  up  called  readers,  as  was  the  case  in  the  early  Church. 

This  book  aims  to  make  the  preacher  a reader,  and  indirectly  a man  of 
prayer,  and  also  an  orator,  and  it  hits  the  mark  most  skillfully. 

The  author  says  in  his  preface : “ This  book  is  intended  for  serious  study, 
and  not  for  entertainment,”  yet  it  is  interesting  reading  and  full  of  instruc- 
tion. A few  citations  will  indicate  some  of  its  treasures : 

“The  best  sermon  is  that  which  has  in  it  most  of  human  experience.” 
“ Delivery  is  an  essential  part  of  a sermon.”  “ Oratory  is  expanded  conver- 
sation.” “ Prayer  is  the  manifestation  of  receptivity.”  “All  prayer  is  lyric 
in  its  substance  and  spirit.”  “The  calling  of  a name  (of  Godj  without 
making  the  congregation  realize  what  it  means  must  be  very  close  to  pxo- 
fanity.”  “ The  Scripture  lesson  ought  to  be  presented  with  a simple  sympa- 
thetic realization  of  its  meaning.”  “ When  the  Bible  is  read  with  genuine- 
ness and  simplicity,  no  art  is  more  sublime,  nothing  moves  more  deeply  the 
hearts  of  a congregation.”  “ Does  a lyric  cease  to  be  a lyric  because  it  is  in 
the  Bible  ? Does  a dramatic  passage  lose  its  character  because  it  is  sacred”  ? 
“Half  of  the  Bible  is  poetry.”  “Sometimes  poetry  is  not  distinguished 
from  prose.  Have  we  not  a recent  failure  in  this  regard  in  the  new  transla- 
tion called  the  Twentieth  Century  2s  ew  Testament”  ? The  author  truly 
says  of  some  of  this  new  work:  “ It  is  simply  colloquial  and  almost  slang.’’ 
Literary  study,  he  declares,  is  not  sufficient.  “Men  may  grow  so  in  love 
with  the  literary  form  that  they  miss  the  spirit.”  “Vocal  expression 
demands  that  ideas  be  grasped.”  “ Vocal  interpretation  is  the  climax  of 
true  literary  study.”  He  quotes  Von  Humboldt:  “2so  one  can  regard  a 
written  word  as  a real  word;  the  real  word  is  spoken.”  “Many  persons 
read  the  Bible  in  a critical  attitude,  and  this  is  the  special  danger  of  the 
student.”  “The  highest  purpose  in  oratory  is  persuasion.”  “Righteous 
indignation  must  never  degenerate  into  anger.”  But  of  such  citations  there 
must  be  an  end.  The  work  has  four  parts:  I.  The  Problem;  II.  The 
Message;  III.  The  Technique ; IV.  Preparation  and  Service. 

Each  of  these  is  treated  with  suggestive  and  not  wearying  completeness. 
It  must  be  specially  noted,  because  it  is  so  exceedingly  rare,  that  the  author 
comprehends  the  “ miscalled  ‘ Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,’  ” which  is  not 
at  all  a parable  about  a wayward  boy,  but  a parable  about  a loving  father, 
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just  as  the  two  associate  parables  of  this  chapter  are  parables  of  the  seeker 
after  the  lost. 

The  presswork  on  the  book  is  good.  Someone  might  profitably  give  this 
book  to  all  theological  students. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  Scriptural  index. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  Allen  Macy  Dulles. 

The  History  of  Christian  Preaching.  By  T.  Harwood  Patti, 
son,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary.  Philadelphia : American  Baptist  Publication 
Society.  Pp.  xvi,  412. 

Dr.  Pattison  is  one  of  those  happy  authors  who  know  how  to  be  interest- 
ing in  the  domain  of  accurate  scholarship.  Putting  honest  labor  into  his 
books  and  articles,  and  with  a scorn  of  claptrap,  his  style  is  such  as  ought 
to  attract  the  true  thinker  of  the  Dryasdust  type  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
casual  reader  on  the  other.  He  is  a specialist,  his  particular  field  being  the 
art  of  preaching ; but  in  that  territory  nullum  quod  tangit  non  ornat.  Apart 
from  its  being  a very  pleasant  book  for  the  preacher  to  read,  the  work  before 
us  ought  to  serve,  especially  in  the  library  of  the  theological  student  and 
young  preacher,  as  a valuable  companion  to  such  books  as  Prof.  Phelps’ 
masterly  treatise  on  Homiletics,  Beecher’s  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching, 
Stalker’s  The  Preacher  and  His  Models,  etc.  After  introductory  chapters 
on  Old  Testament  preaching,  “ The  Preaching’ of  Jesus,”  and  the  apostolic 
pulpit,  the  author  proceeds  to  give  a series  of  brief  sketches  of  great  preach- 
ers from  the  age  of  the  apostolic  fathers  down  to  the  present.  Over  two 
hundred  famous  lights  of  the  pulpit  are  thus  dealt  with,  in  sketches  rang- 
ing in  length  from  a single  paragraph  to  several  pages  each  ; and  it  is  quite 
remarkable  with  what  skill  the  author  has  succeeded  in  making  the  fea- 
tures of  his  subjects  stand  out  with  clearness  within  such  narrow  compass. 
The  book  offers  on  almost  every  page  a tine  illustration  of  the  art  of  correct 
condensation.  It  also  contains  a rich  store  of  incidents  and  points  that  a 
young  preacher  might  well  treasure  as  a part  of  his  homiletical  equipment. 
Occasional  indications  of  the  author's  sense  of  humor  are  in  evidence.  For 
instance,  his  comment  on  Whitfield : “ A more  sensitive  nature  than  his 
would  have  shrunk  from  choosing  as  a text  for  the  funeral  sermon  of  his 
wife,  ‘The  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity’  ” (p.  270),  and  his  com- 
ment on  Claude’s  Essay  : “ It  is  responsible  for  bringing  into  existence  a 
long  succession  of  stiff  and  uniform  sermon  plans,  and  for  training  a mul- 
titude of  preachers  to  eschew  all  rhetorical  brilliance,  a sacrifice  which  in  the 
majority  of  cases  called  for  no  very  large  amount  of  self-denial  ” (p.  217). 
The  information  he  gives  concerning  a feature  of  the  preaching  of  the 
middle  ages  is  striking  : “ The  margin  of  the  medieval  sermon  by  a popular 
preacher  had  such  directions  as  ‘ cough  here,’  ‘ sit  down,’  ‘ stand  up,’  ‘ mop 
your  face  here,’  ‘ now  shriek  like  a demon  ’ ” (p.  225).  Of  course,  in  a work 
of  this  nature  much  of  necessity  has  to  be  omitted  that  the  author  would  be 
glad  to  insert;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  book  before  us  would 
have  been  strengthened  by  the  insertion  of  a chapter  on  Missionary 
Preachers.  We  look  in  vain  for  sketches  of  such  exponents  of  the  Gos- 
pel as  Loyola,  Xavier,  Carey,  Martyn,  Morrison,  Pattison,  Williams,  Jud- 
son,  Duff  and  Paton.  Would  it  not  have  been  well,  likewise,  for  Dr.  Patti- 
son to  have  given  us  a chapter  on  the  later  German  preachers  ? There  is  no 
mention  of  Zinzendorf,  Tholuck,  Schleiermacher,  Christlieb,  Frommel, 
Gerok  or  Luthardt.  We  are  less  surprised  that  there  is  no  account  of  that 
type  of  the  nineteenth  century  American  preacher  of  which  Peter  Cart- 
right  may  be  taken  as  an  example ; but  we  are  somewhat  disappointed  that 
no  space  is  given  to  such  typical  names  as  Edwards  A.  Park,  Matthew 
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Simpson,  Charles  Hodge  and  Richard  S.  Storrs.  But  then  the  book  is  not 
intended  for  an  universal  ecclesiastical  “ Who’s  Who,”  and  omissions  even 
of  important  names  from  its  pages  do  not  necessarily  call  for  adverse  criti- 
cism. The  list  of  preachers  here  recited  is  long  and  venerable ; and  the 
recitai  has  served  in  a delightful  way  to  remind  us  anew  of  the  great  age 
and  dignity  of  the  preacher’s  vocation,  as  well  as  of  the  fact  that  they  con- 
stitute a host  who  in  the  pulpit  throughout  the  centuries  have  “fought  the 
good  fight  ” for  the  Gospel  and  the  Redeemer. 

Cranford,  N.  J.  George  Francis  Greene. 

Dawn  in  the  Dark  Continent  : or,  Africa  and  Its  Missions.  The 
Duff  Missionary  Lectures  for  1902.  By  James  Stewart,  M.D.,  etc., 
African  Missionary.  Edinburgh  and  London:  Olyphant,  Anderson  & 
Ferris,  1903.  8vo,  pp.  400.  6s. 

Dr.  Stewart  knows  Africa  through  a lifelong  devotion  to  it  as  the  master 
spirit  of  Lovedale  Institution  in  South  Africa,  and  as  the  student  of  Africa 
and  its  needs  through  whose  inspiration  and  preparatory  exploration  the 
great  Liviugstonia  Mission  in  Central  Africa  was  established.  The  volume 
opens  with  a survey  of  Africa  ethnologically  and  politically,  with  special 
attention  to  the  modern  partition  of  the  continent.  Of  the  three  rival  relig- 
ions of  Africa,  the  author  believes  that  Paganism  must  speedily  disappear 
before  the  inroads  of  Mahom*medanism  and  Christianity,  which  will  upon 
African  soil  wage  a mighty  conflict  for  final  supremacy.  In  his  exposition 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Islam  Dr.  Stewart  exhibits  the  same  generous, 
candid  and  yet  critical  spirit  that  characterizes  the  whole  volume  and  gives 
peculiar  value  to  his  mature  judgment  upon  the  methods  and  movements  of 
missionary  enterprise.  The  body  of  the  book  is  given  to  a review  of  the 
African  missions  of  each  of  the  Protestant  societies,  British,  American  and 
Continental.  The  place  of  each  in  the  scheme  of  African  missions,  their 
measure  of  success  and  their  special  methods  are  given  and  criticised, 
always  with  appreciation  and  sometimes  with  frank  dissent.  The  survey  is 
a corrective  to  denominational  narrowness,  and  reveals  pleasant  surprises  as 
to  the  wide  reach  of  the  combined  efforts  and  the  extent  of  the  work  of 
societies  of  which  we  usually  hear  but  little,  e.g.,  “ Ho  praise  is  too  high  for 
the  mission  of  the  Paris  Evangelical  Society  in  Basutoland.”  Lovedale  and 
Blythswood,  Blantyre  and  Livingstonia,  the  missions  in  which  the  author 
has  participated,  receive  fuller  treatment.  The  closing  chapters  are  the 
contribution  out  of  a lifelong  experience  to  the  general  problems  of  Chris- 
tian missions,  such  as  “ The  Training  of  the  Missionary  ”;  the  necessity  for 
a really  thorough  and  authoritative  “ Missionary  Magazine” ; the  reasons  for 
the  “ Slow  Progress  of  Missions  ” — slow  compared  with  former  expectations ; 
the  question  “ Is  money  well  expended  for  Foreign  Missions  ?”  answered 
by  arraying  results  that  are  beyond  computation  of  their  money  value.  “A 
fair  and  just  yet  not  optimistic  survey  of  the  Missionary  Situation  of  To-day 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  is  better,  more  eucouraging  and  more  full  of 
real  results  than  at  anytime  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.”  A series  of 
fine  maps  by  Bartholomew,  statistical  tables  and  a good  index  are  provided. 

This  volume  by  Dr.  Stewart  is  commended  to  those  who  withhold  their 
cordial  support  from  missions  for  fear  that  the  missionaries  do  not  know  or 
appreciate  the  heathen  and  their  beliefs,  or  that  they  are  well-meaning  en- 
thusiasts, lacking  in  acumen  and  constructive  ability,  or  that  they  are 
neglecting  civilizing  agencies,  or  that  denominational  rivalries  prevent 
aggressive  missionary  effort,  or  that  the  missionary  enterprise  is  a small 
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affair  carried  on  in  a haphazard  fashion.  Friends  of  missions,  whether 
novices  or  experts,  will  find  much  to  enlighten  and  encourage  them  in  this 
volume.  The  busy  pastor  who  will  make  use  of  such  books  to  organize  his 
knowledge  of  mission  fields  will  greatly  enlarge  his  ability  to  assimilate  cur- 
rent information  from  missionary  periodicals  and  to  present  missions  to  his 
people  in  a broad,  interesting  way. 

Princeton.  Paul  Martin. 

A Young  Man’s  Questions.  By  Robert  E.  Speer.  Fleming  II.  Revell 
Co.  223  pages.  1904. 

Having  read  this  book  one  feels  that  he  has  companied  with  a man  who 
has  taken  a broad  view  of  the  young  man’s  world,  who  has  laid  up  many 
things  in  his  heart  on  which  to  ponder,  the  result  of  which,  as  given  here, 
consists  of  many  things  worth  saying  and  worth  repeating.  A young  man’s 
questions  are  squarely  faced  and  honestly  considered.  The  titles  of  the 
chapters  are  suggestive  and  inviting  : Why  a young  man  should  be  a Chris- 
tian ; Why  He  should  join  the  Church  and  spread  his  Religion  ; How  to  ob- 
serve the  Lord’s  Day ; Who  his  Companions  should  be ; Whether  he  shall 
drink  moderately  and  smoke,  attend  the  Theatre  and  bet ; And  what  should 
be  his  Amusements,  his  Reading,  and  his  Work  in  the  World. 

As  we  pass  on  to  the  opening  chapters,  we  are  captivated  by  the  seriousness 
with  which  the  author  dips  into  his  subject,  to  which  his  quotation  from 
Phillips  Brooks’  notebook  strikes  a keynote : “Nature  of  temper  in  general 
—distinct  from  principle,  belief  or  action.”  The  underlying  cast  of  char- 
acter determines  a young  man’s  questions  for  him,  far  more  than  external 
surroundings  and  associations  of  his  life.  And  as  we  go  on  we  are  not  dis- 
appointed in  his  treatment  of  this  important  subject.  Many  of  the  questions 
of  a young  man  are  not  of  a gross  character.  As  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
suggests : there  are  weights  as  well  as  sins  to  be  stripped  off  to  run  an  unim- 
peded race. 

The  difference  between  the  total  abstainer  and  moderate  drinker,  on  p.  16, 
is  open  to  question.  But  “ duty,”  writes  Woolsey,  “ is  higher  than  freedom, 
and  this  can  never  be  too  often  repeated  in  this  age.”  Jesus  asks:  “Will 
my  exercise  of  my  rights  injure  or  inconvenience  others  ?”  “ Many  men  are 
slaves  to  their  rights,  in  which  case  they  own  not  their  rights,  their  rights 
own  them.”  The  right,  however,  of  Jesus  to  be  equal  with  God,  and  which 
He  waived  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  the  rights  spoken  of  in  this 
connection  which  we  should  forego  can  scarcely  be  compared  as  equals. 

The  question  why  a young  man  should  be  a Christian  is  answered  as  fol- 
lows: “ The  young  man  who  is  not  a Christian  takes  from  Christ  all  he  can 
get,  without  giving  anything  back.”  The  author  then  states  Christianity  as 
consisting  of  these  four  things : The  forgiveness  of  sin ; the  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ ; the  revelation  of  man  in  Christ ; and  the  power  of  God  in 
man  enabling  him  to  attain  the  revelation  of  the  perfect  man  in  Christ.” 
The  careful  reading  of  these  chapters  cannot  but  be  helpful  to  anyone  in 
settling  these  questions  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  and  from  which  escape 
is  not  desirable.  “ Life  is  full  of  the  assumption  of  obligations,”  which  con- 
stitutes its  very  glory.  Regarding  the  Church,  continues  the  author,  “ every 
man  needs  the  Church,  and  the  Church  needs  every  man.  Wherefore  ‘ let 
the  young  man  take  his  stand  with  Christ,  and  with  the  men  of  Christ’s 
mind  and  Church  and  fight  with  them  a man’s  fight  in  the  open.’  ” 

It  is  not  difficult  to  surmise  a third  course  which  a man  may  pursue  with 
his  religion  than  either  “ change  it  or  spread  it,”  p.  53.  But  this  chapter 
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abounds  in  strong  sentences  and  elevated  thought.  “ Speaking  of  Christ 
face  to  face  with  a man  in  a railroad  train,  is  as  legitimate  a type  of  preach- 
ing as  the  delivery  of  a sermon  from  the  pulpit  ” “ We  want  life  brought 
to  its  real  significance  and  purpose  in  Christ.”  “ Shame  hinders”  some  men 
to  speak  for  Christ.  “ Let  the  shame  that  is  born  of  sin  and  that  prevents 
speech  die  with  the  death  of  sin.”  “ We  should  be  proud  of  our  shame  of 
sin  and  ashamed  of  our  shame  of  Christ.” 

The  plea  for  the  Puritanic  notion  of  Sunday  is  wholesome.  There  was 
principle  in  it.  It  reminds  one  of  Whittier's  lines  : 

“ Praise  and  thanks  for  an  honest  man, 

Glory  to  God  for  the  Puritan.” 

Prayer  seems  the  only  spirit  in  which  this  chapter  ought  to  be  read.  And 
so  should  the  chapter  on  the  theatre  be  studied.  It  should  be  read  and 
meditated  on,  and  inwardly  digested.  The  keynote  rings  true.  We  need  it 
sounded  in  the  ears  and  consciences  of  men.  “ The  stage  degrades  words; 
discredits  the  persons  connected  with  it.  Solon  condemned  it.  Mr.  Palmer, 
the  great  theatre  manager,  arraigns  it.  Macready  would  not  allow  his  chil- 
dren to  attend  it.  Phillips  Brooks  wrote : ‘ The  trouble  with  the  theatre  is 
its  dreadful  indiscriminateness.  I think  it  is  better  not  to  go.’  ” 

The  chapters  on  “ The  Youug  Man  and  Money,”  “ Is  it  Wrong  to  Bet?” 
“Amusements,”  etc.,  read  with  equal  interest  and  power.  Brevity  and 
strength  mark  many  sentences  worth  memorizing.  “ Money  is  absolutely 
necessary,  but  use  is  the  chief  end  of  life,  not  gain.”  “Debt  is  slavery.” 
“The  peril  of  money  is  in  its  power  to  possess  the  possessor.”  “He  who 
loses  on  a bet  spends  his  money  in  a wrong  and  immoral  way.”  “ Money  is 
stored  personality;  all  money  is  the  price  of  life.”  Says  Phillips  Brooks: 
“ It  is  an  awful  hour  when  the  first  necessity  of  hiding  anything  comes. 
The  whole  life  is  different  henceforth.”  “ Betting  is  vile  because  its  prin- 
ciple is  snobbery  and  conceit.  Ruskin  denounces  betting  as  the  vilest  and 
most  ungentlemanly  of  habits.”  “ There  is  such  a thing  as  educating  one- 
self into  the  inability  to  see  that  principles  are  principles.”  If  it  is  whole- 
some to  know  what  best  men  have  said  on  these  things,  which  are  of  such 
vital  interest  to  every  young  man,  it  will  pay  to  read  this  book,  since  the 
author  does  not  merely  draw  on  his  own  wisdom,  but  marshals  a noble 
company  of  thinkers  to  strengthen  his  position. 

The  closing  chapters  fitly  end  the  book.  The  position  assumed,  that  those 
who  live  the  life  of  noble  ideals  and  earnest  endeavor  and  sober  refrain  from 
vice  and  moral  weakness  are  thoroughly  happy  in  it,  is  correct.  The  true 
life  is  not  one  of  sacrifice,  any  more  than  life  in  the  sea  is  one  of  sacrifice 
cn  the  part  of  the  fish.  The  fish  was  created  to  live  in  water,  so  are  we 
created  to  live  in  God.  The  Christ  life  is  our  normal  mode  of  existence. 

Princeton.  J.  Hendrik  deVries. 


YII.— GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Ideas  that  have  Influenced  Civilization,  in  the  Original 
Documents.  Oliver  J.  Thatcher,  Ph.D.,  Department  of  His- 
tory University  of  Chicago,  Editor.  Ten  Volumes.  Illustrated.  The 
Roberts-Manchester  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  editor  of  this  work,  who  has  been  counseled  and  assisted  by  a num- 
ber of  specialists  in  different  branches  of  learning,  claims  in  his  Preface 
that  it  “ embraces  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  past  as  expressed  and  enforced 
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by  the  seers  who  have  given  them  to  the  world ; the  theories  of  philosophy 
in  the  expositions  of  their  originators ; the  marvelous  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions of  the  natural  sciences  as  expounded  by  the  men  who  have  first  seen 
the  truths  beneath  the  facts ; the  development  of  the  social  sciences,  and  of 
law,  government,  education  and  history  in  the  monographs  which  have 
championed  their  principles  and  the  documents  which  have  exhibited  their 
practices ; and  finally,  the  great  movements  which  have  made  manifest  the 
pulse  beat  of  the  ages  as  they  have  been  caught  and  held  living  in  the 
kinetograph-like  records  of  the  best  contemporary  observers.” 

A promise  as  broad  and  comprehensive  as  this,  backed  by  a goodly  array 
of  scholarly  names,  is  enough  to  awaken  attention.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
the  first  attempt  in  recent  times  to  bring  together  from  widely  different 
sources  ancient  and  modern  material  of  this  character.  This  is  an  age  of 
encyclopaedias  and  universal  libraries,  and  with  every  new  undertaking 
hopes  are  excited  which  are  doomed  to  more  or  less  of  disappointment.  I 
doubt  not  that  the  editor  of  these  volumes  has  already  sat  in  even  too  severe 
judgment  upon  himself.  But  even  if  the  performance  does  fall  short  of  the 
promise,  enough  has  been  done,  and  well  done,  to  awaken  the  gratitude  of 
the  reader.  The  documents  gathered  together  and  presented  in  what  I take 
to  be  good  translations  (wherever  translation  is  necessary)  are  not  in  every 
library,  and  being  here  made  accessible  and  brought  out  in  some  sort  of  topi- 
cal and  chronological  order,  with  a very  serviceable  index,  are  of  great 
intrinsic  value,  though  there  are  many  omissions  which  will  excite  comment 
according  to  the  standpoint  from  which  the  several  subjects  are  approached. 
To  a certain  extent  this,  too,  is  unavoidable. 

In  Vol.  I,  which  deals  with  the  ancient  world,  we  have  chapters  on  Assy- 
rio-Babylonia,  Egypt,  the  Jews,  the  Brahmans,  Buddhism,  Zoroaster  and 
Confucius.  The  first  fault  noticeable  is  the  absence,  where  it  is  most 
needed,  of  true  introductory  matter  showing  the  sources  of  the  documents. 
This  is  especially  noticeable,  because  the  editor  takes  pains  in  his  Preface  to 
dilate  on  what  he  terms  the  “ linking  together  ” of  the  documents  “ with 
introductions  and  biographies.”  This  he  has  ordinarily  done,  though  with 
great  brevity,  making  the  omission  in  these  early  chapters  the  more  con- 
spicuous. The  reader  will  have  to  refer  for-  information,  say,  as  to  the 
source  of  the  Babylonian  documents  to  Prof.  Jastrow’s  excellent  work,  or  to 
some  more  recent  authorities.  With  Profs.  Sayce,  Toy  and  Harper  as  his 
co-laborers  the  omission  is  the  more  to  be  regretted.  Then,  again,  the  sec- 
tion on  China  is  limited  to  the  Analects  of  Confucius.  This  gives  but  a 
partial  view  of  Chinese  literature  and  philosophy.  It  throws  no  special 
light  on  the  old  traditional  ideas  which  prevailed  at  least  a thousand  years 
before  Confucius,  nor  does  it  do  justice  to  Taoism  as  a religion  and  philoso- 
phy. Of  Mencius,  who  in  some  respects  surpassed  Confucius,  and  of  whom 
Dr.  Legge  says  that  he  developed  a theory  of  human  nature  anticipating 
every  point  of  Bishop  Butler,  I find  no  mention  either  in  the  index  or  the 
text.  The  same  criticism  may  be  made  when  the  subject-matter  concerns 
the  theories  of  philosophy  and  the  development  of  education  and  history. 
Many  names  and  movements  which,  one  might  suppose,  would  occur  to 
every  one  as  associated  with  the  progress  of  ideas  seem  to  have  escaped  the 
editor’s  notice.  In  the  fifth  volume,  for  instance,  under  the  head  “ Refor- 
mation,” the  only  documentary  material  given  are  some  brief  papers  of  Eras- 
mus, the  ninety-five  theses  of  Luther  with  his  treatises  against  Catholicism 
and  on  Justification  by  Faith,  some  papers  relating  to  the  peasant  revolt, 
Calvin’s  treatise  on  eternal  election,  and  the  text  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion. This  is  a pitiful  exhibit  of  the  mightiest  religious  revolution  the  world 
has  seen  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  rise,  development  and 
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character  of  British  Nonconformity,  with  its  tremendous  influence  over  the 
destinies  of  this  continent,  does  not  seem  to  haye  attracted  the  editor’s 
attention.  The  Scottish  school  of  philosophy  is  passed  by  without  note. 
The  intellectual  splendor  of  the  Elizabethian  era,  with  the  great  names  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  yield  no  material  for  this  work.  Among  modern 
writers,  alongside  of  Darwin  and  Spencer,  one  naturally  looks  for  such 
names  as  Huxley  and  Stuart,  Mill  and  Emerson.  These  men  and  move- 
ments, with  others,  occur  to  me  as  I write,  but  these  volumes  are  silent 
respecting  them.  Evidently  the  editor  has  felt  the  embarrassment  and  limi- 
tations of  his  gigantic  task. 

To  offset  these  criticisms  in  a measure,  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  the  reader 
of  these  volumes,  especially  if  a student  of  comparative  religions,  will  feel 
grateful  for  the  j uxtaposition  of  so  many  valuable  documents  as  he  will  find 
in  these  pages.  As  he  carefully  studies  some  of  the  most  ancient  of  these 
he  cannot  escape  the  inquiry,  Whence  came  all  these  strange  vagaries  of 
tradition  and  mythology,  and,  more  remarkable  still,  the  gleams  here  and 
there  of  pure,  divine  light,  in  these  messages  from  the  ancient  world  ? 
Theology  should  supply  him  with  an  answer.  One  of  the  most  profound 
and  suggestive  works  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  read  on  this  subject 
is  an  English  translation  of  Frederick  Yon  Schlegel’s  Philosophy  of  History , 
which,  though  first  published  more  than  half  a century  ago,  anticipates  to 
a remarkable  degree  the  agnostic  ideas  so  largely  prevalent  in  these  times. 

It  would  be  delightful  to  follow  these  volumes  closely  to  the  end,  but  this 
would  demand  far  greater  space  than  I can  presume  to  occupy  with  this 
notice.  A cursory  glimpse  is  all  that  can  be  accorded. 

Vols.  II  and  III  are  occupied  with  the  religious  and  philosophical  ideas  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  extending  about  a thousand  years  from  Homer  and 
Hesiod  to  Marcus  Aurelius  ; and  though  the  reader  will  miss  a few  familiar 
names,  the  collection  is  nevertheless  a rich  one.  Profs.  Miller  and  Fair- 
clough,  of  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  Capps  and  Abbott,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Rolfe,  of  Michigan  University,  are  associated 
with  the  editor  in  this  department. 

Vol.  IV  takes  us  at  a bound  to  the  early  middle  ages,  where  we  find  that 
the  history  of  civilization  is  to  a great  degree  that  of  the  Christian  Church, 
beginning  with  the  persecutions  under  the  pagan  empire  and  continuing  to 
the  crusades  and  beyond.  The  view  is  large  and  includes  many  documents 
from  the  early  Church  fathers — Tertullian,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Athanasius, 
Augustine,  etc.  We  then  enter  a survey  of  what  the  editor  calls  the  “ New 
Peoples  ” — Germans,  Franks,  Anglo-Saxons,  etc.— following  which  is  a sec- 
tion on  the  era  of  the  Arabs,  with  passages  from  the  Koran.  Feudalism  is 
the  next  theme,  with  interesting  monographs  on  Ordeals  and  Wagers  of 
Battle.  The  conflict  of  the  Catholic  and  secular  potentates,  the  mediaeval 
universities,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Roger  Bacon,  John  Wycliffe,  the  growth  of 
the  State  in  Europe,  Saxon  and  Norman  municipalities,  Magna  Charta, 
AY at  Tyler — all  contribute  to  the  documentary  fullness  of  this  volume. 

Arol.  V is  occupied  with  the  renaissance,  geographical  discoveries,  the 
Reformation,  the  invention  of  printing,  the  war  of  the  Netherlands,  astro- 
nomical progress  and  the  Euglish  revolution  under  Cromwell.  This  is  a 
rich  field.  Columbus,  A^asco  de  Gama,  Magellan,  Machiavelli,  Copernicus, 
Erasmus,  Luther,  Calvin,  Loyola,  Montaigne,  Bacon,  Galileo,  Kepler,  Cor- 
tez. Mendoza,  Champlain,  Hooker,  Pym,  are  some  of  the  celebrities  quoted. 

Yol.  ArI  takes  up  the  story  from  the  standpoint  of  science  and  philosophy, 
ranging  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  John  AYesley  and  his  work  occupy  about  fifteen  pages  only,  and 
about  the  same  space  is  given  to  Aroltaire.  The  beginnings  of  modern  medicine 
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are  shown  in  Harvey’s  great  discovery,  and  modern  philosophy  and  science 
are  represented  by  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Kant, 
Newton,  Boyle,  Locke,  Linnaeus,  Franklin,  Priestly,  Lavoisier,  Watt,  Hut- 
ton, Herschell,  La  Place,  Volta,  Adam  Smith  and  others. 

Of  the  remaining  volumes  it  may  be  said  in  brief  that  Vol.  VII  deals 
with  the  revolutionary  period  between  1765  and  1800,  with  large  space  devo- 
ted to  America  and  France.  Vol.  VIII  is  devoted  partly  to  the  history  of 
the  development  of  political  ideas  in  the  United  States  and  partly  to  the 
progress  of  philosophy  and  science  down  to  1833.  Vol.  IX  continues  the 
survey  along  similar  lines  down  to  1860,  and  Vol.  X deals  with  social  move- 
ments and  conditions  down  to  the  present  year,  with  recent  discoveries  in 
Archaeology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Psychology  and  Philology. 

The  typographical  execution  of  this  work  is,  on  the  whole,  excellent, 
although  there  are  a few  slips  in  the  proof-reading,  as,  for  example,  the 
placing  of  the  death  of  Plutarch  at  120  B.C.,  seventy  years  before  his 
birth.  The  illustrations  are  good,  but  not  of  striking  value  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  text. 

Besides  the  gentlemen  already  named  as  associated  in  counsel  with  the 
editor  there  are  the  following  : Profs.  Monro,  of  Pennsylvania  University  ; 
Bourne,  of  Yale;  Schwill,  of  Chicago;  Hutchins,  of  Michigan;  Welsh,  of 
John  Hopkins;  Bichards,  of  Harvard;  Rensch,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  H. 
H.  Manchester,  a member  of  the  Roberts-Manchester  publishing  Arm.  The 
absence  of  theologians  from  this  list,  in  a work  dealing  so  largely  with 
theological  subjects,  may  account  for  the  rather  incomplete,  and  I might 
even  say  confusing,  view  of  the  range  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  ideas 
and  movements. 

The  attitude  of  the  editor  is  strictly  neutral.  The  documents  presented 
have  evidently  been  selected  with  impartiality  as  far  as  they  go.  The 
absence  of  quotations  from  the  Scriptures  is,  to  some  degree,  offset  by  refer- 
ences to  individual  passages. 

On  the  whole,  while  cordially  welcoming  this  work  as  a valuable  addition 
to  the  library  of  a literary  workman,  I feel  that  the  very  immensity  of  the 
field  which  the  editor  tries  to  cover  is  a fatal  bar  to  his  complete  success. 
His  associates  in  the  task  have  exercised  simply  an  advisory  function  and 
share  none  of  the  responsibility.  The  range  is  too  encyclopaedic  for  any  one 
mind  to  cover  in  detail. 

Philadelphia.  Edward  T.  Bromfield. 

The  Simple  Life.  By  Charles  Wagner.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Mary  Louise  Hendee.  With  an  Introduction  and  Biographical 
Sketch  by  Grace  King.  New  York  : McClure,  Phillips  & Co. 

After  showing  how  complex  is  modern  life  and  discussing  simplicity  in  its 
essence,  the  author  enlarges,  on  simplicity  of  thought  and  speech  ; on  simple 
duty,  needs  and  pleasures  ; on  the  conflict  of  simplicity  with  the  mercenary 
spirit,  with  the  desire  of  notoriety,  especially  the  conflict  between  home  life 
and  the  world  : closing  with  chapters  on  simple  beauty,  the  contrast  between 
simplicity  and  pride  in  the  intercourse  of  men,  and  the  need  of  education  for 
simplicity. 

With  a marked  avoidance  of  abstract  discussion,  the  author  brings  to  the 
bar  of  judgment  not  only  the  affected,  showy,  pretentious,  ostentatious 
elements  of  modern  life,  but  also  its  complex,  overelaborate  and  overwrought 
features.  His  decisions  are  so  sane,  his  proofs  so  abundant,  that  there  is  no 
chance  to  appeal  the  case ; his  readers  must  plead  guilty  and  feel  ashamed  that 
they  have  been  caught  in  the  whirl  of  the  shows  and  shams  of  modern  life, 
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and  conformed  so  largely  to  the  thought,  dress,  manners  and  customs  which 
are  at  variance  with  the  simply  true  and  the  truly  genuine.  In  a multitude 
of  concrete  instances  the  author  shows  how  this  sacrifice  of  simplicity  puts 
a burden  on  society,  lessens  self-respect,  forfeits  happiness  and  depreciates 
character.  The  whole  book  is  a burst  of  fresh  air  in  a malarial  section  of 
human  life,  and  it  is  bound  to  do  good. 

TV.  C.  Stitt. 

Biographical  and  Historical  Catalogue  o?  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College,  containing  a general  catalogue  of  the  graduates 
and  non-graduates  of  Jefferson  College,  of  Washington  College  and  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1802-1902.  Philadelphia : George 
H.  Buchanan  & Co.,  1902.  8vo,  pp.  714. 

A new  edition  of  the  general  catalogue  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege prepared  by  Dr.  S.  J.  M.  Eaton  was  needed  after  the  changes  of  thir- 
teen years.  Prof.  Henry  Woods  has  prepared  it,  and  it  has  been  published 
appropriately  in  connection  with  the  Centennial  celebration.  It  is  excep- 
tionally full  in  its  statements  under  the  name  of  each  alumnus.  The  record 
is  one  on  which  the  authorities  and  alumni  of  the  college  may  well  be  con- 
gratulated. A large  number  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  men  have 
become  eminent  in  Church  and  State.  The  statement  made  in  the  summary 
that  out  of  39S9  graduates  1644  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel  is  impressive 
as  showing  the  value  to  the  Church  of  denominational  colleges,  and  so  is 
the  large  list  of  Foreign  Missionaries.  The  same  proportion  will  not  prob- 
ably be  maintained  during  the  second  century  of  its  life ; for  while  the 
number  of  intending  ministers  among  its  students  is  absolutely  as  great  as 
ever,  the  number  preparing  for  other  occupations  is  greater.  The  college 
begins  the  new  century  with  enlarged  resources  and  an  increased  attend- 
ance. We  wish  it  such  an  increase  during  the  coming  years  as  will  require 
for  its  record  in  2002  many  volumes  instead  of  one. 

Princeton.  John  DeWitt. 

Discourses  on  War.  By  William  Ellery  Channing.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Edwin  D.  Mead.  Boston : Published  for  the  Inter- 
national Union,  Ginn  & Company,  1903.  8vo;  pp.  lxi,  229. 

This  is  another,  we  presume  the  third,  of  the  series  of  volumes  in  process 
of  publication  for  the  International  Union  in  the  interest  of  universal 
peace.  The  two  others,  “ Addresses  on  War,”  by  Charles  Sumner,  and 
“ The  Future  of  War,”  by  Jean  de  Bloch,  were  considered  at  some  length  in 
the  July  number  of  the  first  volume  of  this  Review.  The  present  book  con- 
tains three  discourses  on  the  evils,  the  causes  and  the  remedies  of  war;  a 
discussion  of  “The  Citizen’s  Duty  in  War  which  be  condemns  ” ; an  address 
on  Xoah  Worcester,  “ the  Founder  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  and 
papers  on  “The  Passion  for  Dominion,”  “National  Destiny  in  National 
Character,”  and  “ Lessons  from  the  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.”  In  logi- 
cal force  and  in  literary  quality  this  volume  is  the  equal  of  its  predecessors. 
In  soundness  and  moderation  it  is  their  superior.  It  does  not,  as  we 
observed  that  the  addresses  of  Sumner  sometimes  did,  “ injure  the  cause 
of  peace  by  the  assertion  of  extreme  and  indefensible  principles.”  It 
repeatedly  recognizes  and  never,  even  by  implication,  denies  that  nations 
have  indisputably  “ the  right  to  resort  to  war  when  all  other  means  have 
failed  for  the  security  of  their  existence  or  freedom.”  At  the  same  time,  it 
does  forbid  the  individual  to  take  pait  in  war,  even  at  the  call  of  the  govern- 
ment, unless  his  own  conscience  approves.  “ I maintain,”  says  Channing, 
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“ that  the  citizen,  before  fighting,  is  bound  to  inquire  into  the  justice  of  the 
cause  which  he  is  called  to  maintain  with  blood,  and  bound  to  withhold  his 
hand  if  his  conscience  condemn  the  cause.  On  this  point  he  is  able  to 
judge.  No  political  question,  indeed,  can  be  determined  so  easily  as  this  of 
war.  War  can  be  justified  only  by  plain,  palpable  necessity ; by  unquestion- 
able wrongs  which,  as  patient  trial  has  proved,  can  in  no  other  way  be 
redressed ; by  the  obstinate,  persevering  invasion  of  solemn  and  unques- 
tionable rights.  The  justice  of  war  is  not  a mystery  for  cabinets  to  solve. 
It  is  not  a state  secret  which  we  must  take  on  trust.  It  lies  within  our 
reach.  We  are  bound  to  examine  it.”  To  us  this  seems  very  questionable. 
The  position  taken  is  right,  if  one  is  convinced  that  his  government  is  engag- 
ing in  war  wrongly.  On  this  point,  however,  is  the  average  citizen  ordina- 
rily able  to  judge  ? and  with  every  citizen  should  there  not  be  an  immense 


presumption  that  his  government  is  right  ? May  the  cause  that  this  book 
advocates  in  the  main  so  well  soon  prevail. 


Briefe,  von  Prof.  Dr.  Hilty.  Leipzig  and  Frauenfeld,  1903. 

This  is  a collection  of  four  serious  essays,  written  as  familiar  letters,  prob- 
ably in  order  to  facilitate  expression.  The  epistolary  form  is  scarcely  less 
advantageous  to  the  reader  than  to  the  author;  he  writes  with  uncommon 
ease ; German  prose  is  not  often  so  lucid  and  attractive.  The  subjects  on 
which  Dr.  Hilty  in  this  comfoi  table  manner  bestows  his  rich  and  noble 
thought  are  “ The  Art  of  Education,”  “ Friendship,”  “ Dante,”  and  “Hew 
Does  God’s  Kingdom  Come  ?”  The  letter  on  Dante  might  really  be  accepted 
as  personal  advice  by  all  who  intend  to  read  the  poet  and  hope  not  only  to 
read  him,  but  to  reap  a fair  amount  of  profit  from  the  labors  of  great  Dante 
scholars.  Dr.  Hilty’s  counsel  is  moderate  and  reasonable.  He  warns  the 
beginner  to  shun  the  morasses  of  notes  and  monographs  which  pedantry  has 
sunk  round  about  The  Divine  Comedy ; but  he  frankly  admits  the  necessity 
of  a generous  preparation  for  the  study  of  this  exacting  and  comprehensive 
realm  of  thought.  It  is  curious,  however,  to  find  one  who  so  well  appreciates 
Dante  giving  the  following  bad  advice  and  astounding  reason  therefor : 
“ Bead  Dante  first  in  a German  translation.  The  Italian  original  is  in  some 
places  hard  to  understand,  and  the  terzine  often  do  not  sound  well  to  our 
ears ; they  have  sometimes  a sing-song  quality  that  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  Italian  text.”  By  a misprint  on  p.  237,  Dante  is  stated  to  have  been 
Prior  in  1305,  instead  of  1300. 

The  value  of  these  friendly  discussions  lies  in  their  Ziveckmdssigkeit,  or 
adaptation  of  means  to  end.  The  reader  is  constantly  in  Dr.  Hilty’s  mind, 
with  such  needs  and  capacities  as  the  actual  readers  of  books  of  popular 
literary  and  moral  criticism  generally  possess. 

Princeton.  G.  M.  Harper. 

Jets  over  de  betrekkingen  tusschen  Nederland  en  Abessinie 
in  de  Zeventiende  Eeuw,  door  Enno  Littmann. 

This  is  a reproduction  of  an  article  published  in  the  Dutch  magazine 
called  Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-Landen  Volkenkunde  van  Ned-Indie.  It  gives 
the  letters  addressed  by  Alaf  Sagad  and  his  son,  Adjam  Sagad,  kings  of 
Abyssinia,  to  the  Dutch  governor-general  of  the  East  Indies,  resident  at 
Batavia,  and  a reply  written  to  Adjam  Sagad  by  the  governor-general.  The 
letters  were  written  in  Arabic.  Dr.  Littmann  has  published  them  with 
critical  notes,  mostly  his  own,  but  some  by  Prof.  M.  J.  De  Goeje,  Professor 
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of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  The  translations,  which  accom- 
pany the  letters,  are  accurate  and  worthy  of  the  well-known  thoroughness 
and  scholarship  of  the  author.  The  numerous  errors  in  the  manuscripts, 
which  have  probably  arisen  from  the  fact  that  they  were  written  by  some 
one  whose  mother  tongue  was  not  Arabic,  have  necessitated  a number  of 
corrections,  showing  much  critical  acumen  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  Prince- 
ton University  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  secured  so  capable  a scholar 
to  edit  the  catalogue  of  its  valuable  collection  of  Arabic  manuscripts. 

R.  D.  Wilson. 

Four  Years  Under  Marse  Robert.  By  Robert  Stiles,  Major  of 
Artillery  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington : The  Neale  Publishing  Company.  1903.  8vo.;  pp.  xvi,  368. 

The  simple  story  of  a Confederate  soldier  whose  privilege  it  was  to  serve 
for  four  years  under  General  Lee,  we  are  much  mistaken  if  Four  Years 
Under  ISarse  Robert  is  not  the  best  book  on  the  Civil  W ar.  Its  style  is  so 
transparently  clear  and  so  appropriate  that  one  is  never  conscious  of  words 
and  sentences,  but  seems  to  himself  to  be  in  the  very  presence  of  the  events 
related.  These  are  of  such  a character  that  the  interest  of  the  reader  is 
sustained  and  increased  from  first  to  last  as  could  scarcely  be  done  even  by  a 
thrilling  romance.  The  writer  never  poses  as  a philosopher ; yet  his  incidental 
reflections  throw  much  light  on  the  philosophy  of  the  War,  and  explain 
much  that  to  us,  and  we  believe  to  many  others,  has  been  obscure.  A pro- 
foundly religious  spirit  pervades  the  whole  book,  and  crops  out  here  and 
there  so  naturally  and  irresistibly  as  to  make  it  perhaps  the  best  illustration 
known  to  us  of  the  power  and  beauty  of  Christianity.  In  his  numerous 
references  to  the  North  and  to  the  Federal  soldier,  Major  Stiles  is  invariably 
and  strikingly  fair  and  generous.  His  estimate  of  “ Marse  Robert  ” and  of 
his  “immortal  army”  does  not  seem  to  us  excessive,  and  he  carries  our 
assent  in  his  exaltation  of  the  military  profession.  War  is  a great  evil ; but 
to  fight  may  be  a duty,  and  the  soldier’s  life  is  fitted  to  make  great  men. 
This  book  is  certain  to  be  widely  read  at  the  South.  It  ought  to  be,  and  we 
hope  that  it  will  be,  more  widely  read  at  the  North.  It  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
mote a better  understanding  between  “ the  Blue  and  the  Gray.”  It  shows 
that  it  was  for  a high  principle  that  the  latter  sacrificed  fortune  and  home 
and  all ; and  this  being  so,  we  of  the  North,  who  fought  as  truly  for  a high 
principle, «must  respect  and  love  them. 

The  Law  of  Life.  By  Anna  McClure  Sholl.  New  York:  D. 

Appleton  & Co.,  1903.  8vo,  pp.  572. 

This  story  is  laid  in  the  faculty  and  postgraduate  circles  of  a large  coedu- 
cational university.  The  plot  is  original  and  the  interest  well  sustained. 
The  impression  made  is,  however,  scarcely  helpful : one  regrets  a lack  of 
moral  purpose  and  the  absence  of  positive  religious  convictions. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 
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